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EDITOR'S PREFACE 



** Plistonc Americans,*' a book containing tfa« Brsb 
four lectures printed in the preient volume, was pub- 
lished in 1870. Later in the same y«ar it appeared as 
Volume XIII of Miss Cohbe's Knglish edition of Pai^ 
ker's works. The nmiiiiHcripts were prepared for the 
press by the devoted labor of Parker's litemry execu- 
tor, Mr. Joseph Lyman, and an introduction was fur- 
nished by Mr. O. B. Frothingham. 

The lectures on Franklin, Washinf^n, Adams and 
Jefferson were written in the latter pnrt of the sum- 
mer of 18fi8, the last productive season of Parkcr^s 
hnrd-working life. Owinf^ to his inereaiting ill-henlth 
his society had requested him to extend his tiaual snm- 
mer vacation to six months. This he would not do, but 
he did not return to liis duties until later than usual. 
He preached his laHt »ennon on Jtiimary Sd. 1859. 

Only two of the four lectures were delivered. Mr. 
Chjidwick f Theodore Parker, page 349] intimates thai 
the Washington lecture was also given, hut he was de- 
ceived by the statement in Mr. Frothingham*s intro- 
duction to the original edition of " Historic Ameri- 
cHnK " that "three of them were delivered." Four 
years later, however, Mr. Frothingham in his Life of 
Parker [page 502] wrote that only the Franklin and 
the Adams wen? publicly given. 

Parker's themes were well chosen. It is interesting 
to note the testimony of Sir George Trcvclyan in his 
•* History of the American Revolution " [Vol. II, page 
ISIJ that " the four men who, in the earlier sessions of 
Congress had roost share in guiding its deUberations 
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and molding its actions, were Washington and Frank- 
lin, Thomas Jeffenkon and John Adams." Sir George 
points out the curious fact that three of the four aet- 
doin or never spoke in public and adds that " the power 
of tlicse men lay in what they knew and did." 

At) in all of Parker's work the lectures on the ** His- 
toric Americana ^* had a didactic purpose and were in- 
tended to convey Aomething more than infarmntion- 
They were designed not only to portray the characters 
of the great men delineated but also to instruct people 
in the principles upon which the American Republic » 
founded. By the virtues of the heroes, the writer 
wished to inspire his countrymen and by their faults to 
warn them. When Parker selected Uitse themes, ** his 
object,*' Baid Mr. Frothingham in his introduction, 
** wftg not to amuse an audience for an hour; it was 
not to convey biographienl information in a popular 
form; it waa not to do good in a general sense; much 
less was it. In a specific sense, to do evil by affronting 
the reverence of his contemporaries or diminishing the 
reputation of eraincnl men whom people far and near 
had lifted to a pedestal nf honor. Ilia design was lo 
trace back to their sources, in the creative minds of the 
nation, the principles that have exerted a controlling 
influence in the nation's history and are etill active in 
the institutions and polities of the hour." 

This purpose was amply accomplished. Had Parker 
been able to add equally conscientious studies of the 
three remaining statesmen who were the founders of the 
republic, Hamilton. Madison and Marshall, he would 
lia%-e completed in biographical form a real history of 
the origin and piinciples of the American common- 
wealth. In the absence of such studies there have been 
added to this volume the sermons preached by Parker 
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OD the deaths of two of the gnat etatcsmen of the 
middle period of our national hitttorj. These ftddrcsscs^ 
bceauw thejr dcult with contemporary eveutx and char- 
acters, arv less impartial tliio the studies of the heroes 
of a past gcncrution, but the ncrmatu on John Quiacji' 
Adauu and Daniel Webster were among the most fa- 
iDOiu and most widelj^ circulated of Parker's public 
utterances. 

ITw lectures on the " Historic Americans " were 
prepared at a lim« when the agitation over slavery was 
at it£ height. The two Hcrmons here added dealt with 
the careers of men actively engaged in the discussion 
of the great issue of the hour. The slavery question 
entered into Parker's every estimate of all the.'se public 
leaden. A failure to assent to liia opinion on that 
absorbing issue was to Parker nothing less than moral 
delloquency. George William Curtis once told of 
Cliarles Sumner a story which might have been true of 
Parker. "Once," he said, "when I argued with him 
that his opponents might be sincere and that there was 
Borne reason on the other side, he thundered, ' Upon 
luch a question there is no other side.* ** Parker saw 
so clearly the immediate and dreadful evil of slavery 
that he waa sometimes led into unjust condemnation of 
inen, quite as patriotic and as tendcr-licarted as himself, 
who felt that national disruption might be even 
a greater evil or who proposed other solutions of the 
problem than that championed by the Abolitionists. 

Parker was much given to italicising and capitaliz- 
ing important words in his books and manuscripts. His 
points did not really need such emphasis and in this 
edition the italics arc omitted. By ample learning, by 
lucid speech, by intense moral eamentness, lie both 
fltiaped and expressed the public opinion of those of his 
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feUow-citizcoB who were inclined to agree with him. 
Th« lectures and sermons contained in this volume 
illustrate the prodigious labor, tlic lioncfity of purpose, 
the brilliancy of style, an(" tlie unt'oinpromis^iiig zeal 
for trutli and righteouaness wliich gave to Thcodori* 
Parker a ip-eat influence over the minds and hearts of 
hia on-n gcucratiun and which make tiivse biographical 
trtudics a permanent cuntributiun to American literature. 

Sauuel a. Euot. 
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BENJAMIN FRANKLIN 



At the bcgimung of the last <%atury a liardy roan, 
JosiaJi Franklin hy nani«, burn in England, the son of 
a blacksmith, liimself a tailow-cliandler, wai living in a 
■mall hmute, in an obscure way, in Boston, then a co]on- 
ta] town of eight or ten thousand inhabitantsi in the 
colonj of Maasachusettji Bay. 

On the 17th of January, at tlie Blue Ball, in Uan- 
onr ttreet, 1706t* his tenth eon was bom into this 
world* and, it being Sunday, he was taken to the mect- 
iog-house and publicly baptized the same day, accord- 
ing to tiie common custom of those times; for then it 
vas taught by the uiinislers that the devil watched 
about every cradle, ready to seize the souls of all 
babies dying before they got ecclesiastically aprinkled 
with water, and that the ceremony of baptism would 
■arc them from his clutches until they could discern 
good from evil. The minister had a wig on his head, 
and Geneva bands about his neck. There was no 
Bible upon the desk of the pulpit, aod he thought it 
a sin to repeat the Lord's Prayer. Wheu he said, 
" This child's name is Benjamin," how all those grim 
puritanic BoetonlanK looked on tlie tenth boy, the fif- 
tpenth cliild of the tallow -cliandler ! And prudent aunts 
doubtless wondered whut he would do with such a fam- 
ily in those hard times. Tliat little baby, humbly 
cradled, has turned out to be the greatest man that 
America ever bore in her bosom or set eyes upon. Be- 
yond all question, as I think, Benjamin FrankUn had 
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the largest mind that has shone this side of the sea, — 
widest in its comprehension, most deep-looking, 
thoughtful, far-seeing, of course the most original and 
creative child of the New World. 

For the laat four generationa do man has shed such 
copious good influence on America; none added so 
much new truth to the popular knowledge; none has so 
skilfully organized its ideas into institutions; none has 
so powerfullj and wisely directed the nation's conduct, 
and advanced Its welfare in so many respects. No man 
now has 80 strong a hold on the habits and manners 
of the people. Franklla comes home to the individual 
business of practical men in their daily hfe. His 
homely sayings are the proverbs of the people now. 
Much of our social machinery, academic, literary* 
philosophic, is of liis device. 

Let us now look this extraordinary Benjamin Frank- 
lin in the face, and see what he was." 

He was bom in Bojtton, on the 17th of January, 
1706. Thence lie ran away in the autumn of 1723, 
and in October found himself a new home in Phila- 
delphia, where he made his first meal in the street one 
Sunday morning from a draught of Delaware river 
water and a pennyworth of bread, giving twopence 
worth to a poor woman.' Such was his first breakfast 
and his earliest charity in his adopted state. Here he 
worked as a journeyman printer. Deceived by Sir 
William Keith, the Governor of Pennsylvania, he went 
to England, landing there the Stth of December. 1724. 
He followed his trade in London for about two years. 
He returned to Philadelphia on the 11th of October, 
1726, and resumed his business as printer, entering 
also into politics; or, rather, I should say, he became 
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a stAhamaa, for be was never a politician, but a states- 
maii from tbe bejifinniug, who never Hollrited a» ufBcc» 
nor used any indirection to n>tain one wlicn it was in 
kid possession. As agent fur I'lrnns^'tvunia, he again 
wtnt to England in October, 1T57, and returned to 
Philadelphia in November, 1762. But he went back 
ta Enffland in December, 1764, hs iigont for several 
colonics, and returned thence, 5th of May, 1775. He 
was sent as minister to France by the revolted colonies 
in 1776, whence, on September 14, 1785, be returned 
to Philadelphia, wliich he never left again. He was 
President, or what wc s)iould now call Governor, of 
Pennsylvania, from October, 1785, to October, 1788, 
and was also a member of the Federal Convention, which 
made tbe CoDstitutioa of the United States. He died 
on the 17th April, 1790, aged eighty-four years and 
thrve months, and his body Hea buried at Philadelpliia, 
in tbe comer of the churchyard, close to the Qualcer 
meeting-house. 

Franklin spent a little more than twenty-six years 
in Europe, more than twenty-three of them in various 
diplomatic services. He lived in Boston nearly eight- 
een years, was a citizen of Philadelphia more tluin 
sixtj-six years, held his 6r&t public office in 17S6t and 
left office altogether in 1788, serving his state and na- 
tion in many public trusts something about fifty-two 
yean. He was married in 1780, at the age of twenty- 
four. His wife died In 1774. He was forty-four 
years a husband, though for twenty-three years he 
was in Europe for the most part, while she remained 
wholly in Pennsrlvania. He left two children,— an 
iDegitinwite son, William Temple Franklin, who after- 
vatds became governor of the colony of New Jersey, 
and was a Tory, — and a legitimate daughter, Sarah.* 
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Both of them niftrried, and became parents long be- 
fore bis d«ath. A few of hia descendants ure etUl 
living, though none, I think, bear the name of Franklin. 
Such is tbc material basis of facU and of dates. 

To understand the niau, look at the most important 
scenes in his public life. 

I. A stout, hardy-looking boy, with a great head, 
twelve or fourteen years old, clad in knee breeches, with 
buckler in hi& nhocs, is eclling ballads in the streets of 
Boston, broadsides printed on a single sheet, containing 
what were called " varscs '* in those times. One is 
*' Th« Lighthouse Tragedy," giving an account of the 
shipu'reck of Captain Worthylake and his two daugh- 
ters, and the other, '* The Capture of Blackbeard the 
Pirate.*' He wrote the " varses " himeelf, and printed 
them also. "Wretched stuff," he says, they were: no 
doubt of it. From eight to nine he has been in the 
grammar school, but less than a year; then in another 
public school for reading and writing for less than 
another year — a short time, truly; but he made rapid 
progress, yet ** failed entirely in arithmetic." In 
school he studied hard. Out-of-doors he was a wild 
boy, — "a leader among the boys," — and sometimes 
" led them into scrapes." After the age of ten he 
□ever saw the inside of a school-house as a pupil. 
Harvard College was near at home, and the Boston 
Latin School close by, its httle bell tinkling to him In 
his father's shop ; but poverty shut the door in his face. 
Yet he would learn. He might be bom poor, he could 
not be kept ignorant. His birth to genius more than 
made up for want of academic breeding. 

He had educational helps at home. His father, a 
man of middle stature, well set, and very strong, was 
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not only handy with tools, but '' could draw prettily.** 
He played on the violin, and sang withal. Bather an 
austere Calvinist, a man of " sound understanding." 
Careless about food at table, he talked of what was 
" f^ood, just, and prudent in the conduct of life," and 
not of the baked beanR, the corned beef, or the rye and 
Indian brcnd. The father Ind a few books; Plu- 
tarch's "Lives," •' Essays to do Good," by Cotton 
Mather, and besides, volumes of theological contro- 
Tersy and of New England divinity. Benjamin added 
aome books of his own: Bunynn, Burton's Historical 
Collection; in all forty little volumes. He was fond 
of reading, and early took to writing poetry. Two 
children were born after him, making the family of 
the patriarchal number of seventeen. The father and 
mother" were never sick- They died of old age, as 
we ought ; he at eighty-nine, she at eighty-five. The 
apple mellowed or shriveled up, and then fell off. 

There was an uncle Benjamin, like the nephew in 
many things, who lived the other side of the water for 
a long time, and subsequently came lierc. Now and 
then he shot a letter to the hopeful Benjamin this side 
the sen, poetical sometimes, whereof some fragments 
still remain ; one addressed to him when he was four 
years old, the other when he waa seventeen ; one warn- 
ing him against military propensities, which the baby 
in long clothes was thought to have displayed, the 
otiter encouraging the poetic aspiration. In fact, the 
uncle Benjamin, like the nephew, had an inclination 
for " varsca," and the specimens of his which are ex- 
tant arc not so bad as some ** varses " that have been 
written since his time. When the nephew was seven 
years old, the uncle, hearing of his poetic fervor, 
wrote — 
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'Tis time for me to throw aside my pen 
U'liei) liurigiiifc ileevex rend, wrtte, nnd rhyme like meo. 
Thin foruanl spring foretells s pieiiteoue crap, 
For if tJie bod licar gruin, what will the lopl" 

Benjamin had glimpses of Rcsdemic culture, for the 
father wished to make him a minister, thus consecrating 
" tlie tithe of his sons." But poverty forbade. The 
bo^ must work. So, when he wus ten years old, the 
tallaw-chaodlcr tried liiiii with the dips and molds of his 
own shop at the si^ of the Blue Ball, then with the 
cutlery of liis cousin Samuel, " bred to that trade in 
London; " but neither business suited him. These ex- 
pcrimentu continued for two years. Then, at the age 
of tvelve, he was apprenticed to his brother James, a 
printer, afterwards an editor of the " New England 
Courant," the fourth newspaper published in America. 
•James Franklin was a man not altogether respectable. 
During this apprenticeship Mr. Matthew Adams, a 
merchant, often lent Benjamin books* which he eat up 
the greater part of the night, to read. 

Thu is the boy who is hawking his own ballada 
about the streets of the little colonial town of Boston. 
Tills is the first scene in his public life. There is noth- 
ing remarkable in it, nothing very promising. He 
makes no public appearance in Boston again. 

II. Next, in 1727, Pranklin is a master printer on 
his own account. In his own hired house or shop in 
Market street, Philadelphia. A while board over the 
door tells the world tliat " Benjamin Franklin, 
Printer," may be found there. He has just printed his 
first job for five shillings. Since he loft Massaelmsetts 
his life has been quite eventful. In Boston he wrote 
for his brother's newspaper, secretly at first, and after- 
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wards openly. He was nominally its editor, and per- 
haps ftUo its poet, lie quarreled with his brother 
James, ran away to Philadelphia, and has Imd a hard 
and tempestuous time of it. He did well ai a journey- 
man printer in Fhiluddpliia during Iiiii nineteenth and 
Iweotii-lh ytars. But the CJovcrnor look notice of him, 
sviodk-d him, and sent him to England on a fool's 
crrund. Wherever he fell he touched ground with his 
feet. In London he followed his craft nearly two 
years, making friends and foes. He was a wild youog 
man, and led himself into dissipations and dijiicultiea. 
He kept low company sometimes, not only of bad men, 
but of evil women also, spending a good deal of hi* 
earnings at plays and at public amusements. But 
eren now, at twcnly-one, he is industrious, temperate, 
frugaU forecasting, punctual, and that to an extra- 
ordinary degree. He works late and early, not dis- 
daining to wheel home in a barrow the paper he bought 
for his trade. '* He that would thrive, must rise at 
five! " he knew it before he was twenty. He had read 
many books, nay, studied them; the Spectator, the 
memorable things of Xenophon, Cocker's Arithmetic, 
books on navigation, which helped him to a little 
geometry, Locke on the Uodcrstuioding, Shaftesbury, 
Collins, with tlie ecclesiastical replies to the frce-think- 
cn ; and in London he read many works not cUcwherc 
accessible. He wrote, also, with simplicity, strength, 
and beauty, having taken great pnins to acquire a 
neat and easy style. There is a diary of his, written 
when he was only twenty. He was now twenty-one. 
He soon became editor of the Fennsylvania Gazette, 
then bookseller, then almanac maker, then po8tma:«ter 
of Philadelphia, continuing always his printing trade. 
He had many irons in the fire, yet not one too many* 
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for he wag careful that noue burned. The change 
from the boj of fourteen, selling ballads in Boston, 
to the jouth of twctit^-one, printing Quaker books, or 
to the mature man, printer and bookseller, is onl^ n 
natural development. 

m. Now he is forty-six years old. In June, 175S, 
attended by his son twenty-one years old, he is in the 
fields near Philadelphia as a thunder-cloud comes up. 
He hoists a kite, covered with a silk handkerchief, an 
iron point at its head. He lets it fly towards the cloud. 
He holds by a short end of non-conducting silk the long 
string of hemp, a conductor of electricity. An iron 
key hangs at the jointing of the »ilk with the hemp- 
He touches the key. The lightning of heaven sparkles 
in his hand. The mystery is solved. The lightning 
of the heavens and the electricity of the chemist's shop 
arc the same thing. The difference is only in quantity ; 
in kind they are the same. An iron point will attract 
the lightning. A string of Iivmp or wire will conduct 
it to the ground. Thunder has lost its destructive 
terror. The greatest discovery of the century is made, 
the parent of many more not dreamed of then or yet. 
Truly this is a great picture. 

Between FrankUn, the young printer of twenty-one, 
and Franklin, the philosopher, at forty-aix, many 
events have taken place. The obscure printer of 1727 
is now a famous man, inclining towards riches. He 
lias had many social and civil honors. He has been 
justice of the peace (the title then meant something), 
afterwards alderman, clerk of the General Assembly, 
then member of the Assembly, then speaker, then post- 
master of Philadelphia, then Postmaster-General of all 
the colonies. His Almanac has made him more widelv 
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known than uij man in America ; known to the rising 
democracy, respected and followed, too, by the mass 
of the people. Thtre are Imndreds of families, nuy, 
thousands, with only two books ; one the Bible, which 
they Ktid Sundays, and the other his " Poor Richard** 
Altnimac," which they r«ad the other six days of the 
week; and as its daily lessons are short, they are re- 
membered for ever. The Almanac seems to have per- 
ished in our time. So tlie leaves which grew on the 
Charter Oak, in Connecticut, a hundred years since* 
have all perished; but every crop of leaves left its ring 
all round the trunk. The Almanac has perished, but 
the wisdom of Franklin still lives in the conscious- 
ness and conduct of the people. 

He has put his thought into Philadelphia, and in 
twenty-five years organized its municipal alfairs. its 
education and charity, more wisely than any city id 
tbe world. He is in correspondence with the most 
eminent men of science in America, und has a name 
alto with scientific men in Knglund, France, Germany* 
and Italy. After the age of Iwcnty-onc he studied 
and learned Latin, French, Italian, Spanliih, Gemmn* 
and very soon became able to read all these languages, 
which, at a later day, the scholars of so many nations 
used in bestowing praiies on this printer- philosopher, 
who had snatched the lightning out of the sky, and had 
undertaken yet greater and more difficult works. The 
wonderful discovery is known alt over Europe, and the 
two colleges of New England, Yale leading the way, 
honor themselves by calling him Master of Arts. ITicy 
adopt this runaway apprentice, tins heretical tamer of 
lightning, into the company of their academic children. 
Soon the splendid colleges of all Europe confer their 
booort, transmit to htm their medals, give him their 
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diplomas, and hereafter it is ** Dr. Franklin," and no 
longer plain " Mr. Benjamin." From the sale of the 
ballads to the rope of the lightning tiome tliirty years 
ttave pasBed, — a long* step of time, but one by which 
he mounted verj high. 

rV. In 1776, in a small room at Philadelphia, there 
are Gre men draughting the Declaration of Independ- 
ence, — LivingstoD from New York, Jefferson from 
Virginia, Franklin, Sherman, and John Adams. 'Sew 
England bom, all three of them, Massachusetts boys, 
poor men*9 sons, who had fought their -way to emi- 
nence; their birth to talent better than their breeding 
to academic culture. Behind them all stands Samuel 
Adams, another great man of Massachusetts, tall and 
valiant, also a poor man*s son. Active and noiseless, 
he inspires the five companions for this great work, with 
his thought and courage and trust in God. These 
are the mm who are making the Declaration of Inde- 
pondcnec. Virginia furnished the popular pen of Jef- 
ferson, Massachusetts the groat ideas, the ** aelf-eiri- 
dent truths," of the Declaration itself. New to the 
rest of the world, they have been '" Resolved " in the 
meetings of Boston, and in other obscure little New 
EngliLnd towns. Household words they were to her, 
which our forefathers* pious care had handed down. 

Thia 13 a wide prospect. A whole continent now 
opens before us. The curtain is lifted high. You 
see the young nation in its infancy. '* Hercules in 
his cradle," snid Franklin; but with a legion of the 
mystic serpents about him. If the rising sun shines 
auspicious, yet the clouds threaten a storm, long and 
terrible. 

In the interval fnxn 1752 to 1776, between the act 
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of "the thundeibolt of heaven," and that of ** the 
scepter of the tyrnnt," much has taken place. Frank- 
lin has been chosen member of the first Colonial Con- 
grtM, which met at Albany in 1T04t, to protect the 
provinces from the French and Indictns. His far- 
n-acliing; miiid there planned the scheme of the Union 
for commoD defease umuiig uU the colonies. This the 
Iritifih Govcmnient disliked ; for if the colonics sitould 
fonn a Unioni and the people become aware of their 
strengtht they would eoon want independence. Also 
Prunkho has set military expc^ditions on foot; he and 
another young buckskin furnishing most of the little 
wisdom which went with General Braddock and his 
UickleiLN troop. ITe has been a colonel in actual serv- 
ice, and done actual work, too. He it was who erected 
the fortresses all along the frontier between the Eng- 
lish and French poaseuions west of PcnnAylvunia. He 
had been sent to England aa a colonial agent to re- 
monstrate against the despotism of the proprietaries. 
He was also appointed agent for Georgia, New Jersey, 
and M&ssachu^tts, and was commissioned to took after 
their rights, and protect them from tlie dcKpotisni of 
the King and Parliament. He was examined before 
the House of Commona in 1T66, and gave admirable 
testimony as to the condition and character of the 
colonics, and as to the disposition and temper of Amer- 
ica towards the Stamp Act. His cool, profound, and 
admirable statements, for the most part made without 
■premeditation or anticipation of the questions proposed 
to him, astonished the English Parliament. " What 
oaed to be the pride of the Americans? " asked a ques- 
tioner. " To indulge in the fashions and manufac- 
tores of Great Britain." " Wliat is now their pride ? " 
•* To wear their old clothes over again till they can 
make Dew ones.'* 
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He found that some of the first men of Boston, Gor- 
ernor Hutrliinson, Lieutenant-Governor Oliver, and 
other Boston Tories, " citizens of eminent gravity " in 
those times, had written official and private letters to a 
conspicuous member of Parliament, infamously traduc- 
ing the colonj of Massachusetts, and pointing out 
mCAlU for destroyinj; thi: liberties of all the colonies and 
proTinceB, so as to establish a despotism here in Amer- 
ica. He obtained these letters, private yet official, and 
sent them to a friend in Boston, Mr. Cushing, a timid 
man, speaker of the Massncliusettx House of Kepresen- 
Utive*.' They were laid before the House and 
printed. Massachusetts, in consequence, sent a peti- 
tion to the king, asking that these treacherous officers 
be removed from office. This righteous act,^ exposing 
the secret villany of officials, drew on Franklin the 
wrath of the New England Tories, and of the rulera of 
Old England. For this be was brought before the 
privy council of the king of England on January 29» 
1774. A great array of famous men were in attend- 
ance, five and thirty lords and others. There Mr. 
Wedderburn, the king's solicitor-general, insulted Kim 
with such abuse as only such a man could know how to 
invent. Before this audience of five and thirty lords, 
who were seated, did Franklin stand for ten hours and 
listeu to this purchased sycophant. " He has for- 
feited all the respect of societies and of men," said the 
courtier. " It is impossible to read his account, express- 
ing the eruelcst and most deliberate malice, without 
horror." The councillors of England cheered this tin 
peddler of malignant rhetoric. But Franklin " stood 
conspicuously erect, without the smallest movi;ment of 
any part of his body," and kept his countenance as 
immovable as if his features had been made of wood. 
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He appeared on this da^ in a suit of Manchester velvet, 
which it was noticed he did not again wear in Eng- 
Uod." He was turned out of his office of Postmaster- 
G«Deral of the American colonics that very night. 

Tliis was the philosopher whom the learned academiea 
of England, ond of all Europe, had honored for tak- 
ing the thunderbolt out of the eky; now in that little 
room he is wrenching the scepter from tyrants, making 
the Declaration of Independence, for which alone 
Britain would give him a hatter. More than twenty 
years before, he had sought to establish a Union be- 
tween the colonies; now he seeks independence. He 
would build up the new govemraenl on self-evident 
trutho. — that uU men are created equal, each endowed 
by their Creator with certain unalienable rights, among 
which arc life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. 
He is an old man now, more than seventy years of age; 
on old man, lame with the gout, but active, as the sun 
is active with ligliL He is the most popular man in 
America, the moat influential man in the American 
Congress, — snve only the far-seeing and unflinching 
Samuel Adams, — the greatest, the mo»t celebrated, the 
most conciliating. It is a grand act, this molding 
the progress of permanent and eternal principles, to 
form the American government. The world saw none 
grander in that century. There, for the first time in 
history, a nation laid the foundation of its state on 
the natural law that all governments sliall uphold all 
men's right, not a few men's privilege. 



V. Franklin, at Paris, is negotiating the treaty of 
peace between America and Great Britain in 1783, in 
connection with John Adama, Jefferson, Laurens, and 
Jay. He accompli&licd the work, put an end to all hos- 
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tllity with Engluod, and secured the acknowledgment 
of our independence. The war of eight sad ye&n 
(1775-1783) waa nor over. They had been to Iiim 
years of intense activity at the court of France, where 
he was not only American Minister, but Judge in Ad- 
miraltj nnd Consut-Gcncrnl, charged with manj and 
very diseordnnt duties. Seventy-seven y«ar» old, he 
now iietn the seal of triumph on the act of the American 
people. What was only a Declaration in 1776, is now 
a fact fixed in the history of mankind. Waiihington 
was the Franlclin of camps, but Franklin was the 
Wanhington of courts; and the masterly skill of the 
great diplomatist, the patience which might tire hut 
which never gave out; the extraordinary shrewdness, 
dexterity, patience, moderation, and eilence with which 
he conducted tlie most difficult of negotiations, are not 
less admirable than the coolness, intrepidity, and cau- 
tion of the great general in his motit disastrous cam- 
paign. Now these troubles are all over. America is 
free, Britain is pacific, and Franklin congratulates his 
friends. " There never was a good war or a bad 
peace;" and yet he, the brave, wise man that he was, 
sought to moke the treoty better, endeavoring to pci^ 
suude Kngland tu agree that there shuuld be no more 
temptation to privateering, and that all private prop- 
erty on sea and land should be perfectly safe from 
the rovages of war. Franklin wished to do in 1783 
what the wisest negotiators tried to accomplish in April, 
1856, in the treaty of Paris. 



VT. Franklin, an old man of eighty-four, is making 
ready to die. The grcnt philosopher, the great stAtes- 
man. lie has done with philosophy and tttutc^craft, not 
yet ended his philantliropy. He is satisfied with hav- 
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ing taken the thunderbolt from the ikj, bringing it 
Doisvless und iLuniilcs^ to the ground; he luu uot yvl 
done with taking tlie sccpttr from tjronts. Trui', he 
hu, by the foundation of the Atnvricun state on th« 
natural and inuhcnublc rights of all, helped to act 
America free from the despotism of the Britiah king 
and Parliament. None has doiii; more for that. He 
lias made the treaty with Prussia, which forbids pri- 
vateering and the warlike plunder of individual prop* 
erty on land or sea. But now he remeinbers that there 
are some six hundred thousand African slaves in 
America, whose bodies are taken from their control, 
even in time of peace — peace to other men, to them a 
period of perpetual war. So, in 1787. he founds a so- 
ciety for the abolition of slavery. He is its first pres- 
ident, and in that capacity signed a petition to Con- 
gress, asking " the restitution of liberty to those un- 
happy men, who alone in thi« land of freedom are de- 
graded into perpetual bondage; " asks Congress " that 
you will step to the very verge of the power vested in 
you for discouraging every species of traffic in tlic pcr- 
8ons of our fcllow-men." This petition was the last 
public act of Franklin, the last public document he 
ever signed. He had put his hand to the Declaration 
of Independence ; to the treaties of alliance with France 
and Prussia; to the treaty of peace with Great Brit- 
ain; now he signs the first petition for the aboUtion 
of slavery.* 

Between 178S and 1790 what important events had 
taken place ! For three years he had been President of 
PcuDsyivania, unanimously elected by the Assembly 
every time save the first, when one vote out of serenty- 
seven was cast against him. He had been a member 
of the Federal Convcntioa, which made tlic Convtitu- 
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tion, and( spite of wliut he considiTfd to be its errorsi 
put his name to it. Neither ho, nor Washington, nor 
indeed any of the great men who helped to make that 
instrument, thought it perfect, or worshipped it as an 
idol. 

In the Constitutional Convention Franklin consented 
to the continuance of slavery in the Union. I do not 
find that he publicly opposed the African slave-trade. 
At that time he was the greatest man on the Continent 
of America, possessing and enjoying great respect, 
great popularity and influence throughout the coun- 
try. Had he said, *' There must be no slavery in the 
United States. It is unprofitable; it conBicts with our 
interests, social, educational, commercial, moral. It 
is un philosophical, at variance with the very objects of 
the Conatitution, and incompatible with the political 
existence of a republic. Moreover, it is wicked, utterly 
at war with the eternal law which God has written in 
the constitution of man and of matter. It must, by all 
means, be put down : " — had he said these things, what 
would have happened? Washington would have been 
at his side, and Madison and Sherman, with the States 
of New England and N«w York, New Jersey, Penn- 
sylvania and Maryland. On the other hand, Virginia 
and North Carolina, South Carolina and Georgia, 
might httvc gone and been annexed to England or 
Sp&in. But, instead of four millions of negro slaves, 
and instead of slave ships fitting out in New York 
and Baltimore, and the Federal Government at Boston 
playing genteel comedy at the slave-trader** trial, what 
a spectacle of domestic government should we liave 
had '. What national prosperity ! But Franklin spoke 
no such word. Did he not think? Did he fear? 
Judge yc who can. To me, his silence there is the 
great fault of his life. 
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But DOW, as liis last act, hn iieekft to correct tb« great 
fault and blot and vice of tfae American govern- 
ment — the onlj one which hiui given us much trouble. 
The petition was presented on the I2th of February, 
1790. It asked for the abolition of the slave trade, 
and for the emancipation of slaves. A storm followed ; 
the South was in a lage, which lasted till near the end 
of March. Mr. Jackson, of Georgia, defended the 
" peculiar institution." The ancient republics had 
slaves; the whole current of the Bible, from Genesis to 
Revelation, proved that religion wa.s not hostile to 
slaverj. On the £3rd of March, 1790, Franklin wrote 
for tlie " Nulioiial Gazette " the speech In favor of the 
eoslavenicnt of Clirtstinns. He put it into the mouth 
of Q member of the Divmi of Algiers. It was a parody 
of the actual words of Mr. Jackson, of Georgia, as 
delivered in Congress a few days before; the tcrt, 
however, being taken out of the Kordn. It was one 
of the most witty, brilliant, and ingenious things that 
came from his mind. 

This was the last public writing of Dr. Franklin; 
and, with the exception of a letter to his sister and one 
to Mr. JeiTerson, it was the last line which ran out from 
his fertile pen, — written only twenty-four days before 
his death. What a farewell it was! This old man, 
** the most rational, perhaps, of all philosophers,** tlie 
most famous man in America, now in private life, wait- 
ing for the last angel to unbind hi.s spirit and set him 
free from a perishing body, makes his Inst appearance 
before the American people as president of an abolition 
society, protesting against American slavery in the last 
public line he writes! One of his wittiest and most in- 
genious works is a plea for the bondman, adroit, mas- 

tcrlV) short, and not to be answered. It was fit to bo 
TI— « 
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the Ust scene of such a life. Drop down the curt&io 
before Ibe sick old man, and let his heaJthy soul asoead 
unseen and growing. 

Look, now, at the character of Dr. Franklin. All 
the materials for judging him are not yet before the 
public, for historians and biographers, like other at- 
torneys, Kometinies withhold the evidence, and keep im- 
portant facts out of Bight, so aa to secure a verdict 
which does not cover the whole case. There are writ- 
ings of Franklin which neither the public nor myself 
have ever aecn- Enough, however, is known of thia 
great man to enable us to form a just opinion. Addi- 
tional things would alter the quantity, not the kind. 
The human faculties, not pertaining to the body, may 
be divided into these four: the intellectual, the moral, 
the aifectional, and the religious. Look at Franklin in 
respect to each of the four. 

I. He had an intellect of a very high order, — In- 
ventive, capacious, many-sided, retentive. His life 
covers nearly the whole of the eighteenth century. Ten 
yeors he was the contemporary of Leibnitz, twenty-one 
of Sir Isaac Newton. He was aixty-threc years old 
when Alexander Humboldt and Cuvier were l)orn. He 
embraced Voltaire. His orbit was intersected by that 
of Berkeley, Montesquieu, Hume, Kant, Priestley, 
Adam Smith. But in the eighty-four years to which 
•his life extended, I find no mind, which, on the whole, 
scorns BO great. I mean so generally able, various* 
original, and strong. Others were quite superior to 
hira in speciollies of intellect, — metaphysical, mathe- 
matical, and poetical. Many surpassed him in wide 
learning, of literature, or science, and in careful and 
exact culture; but none equaled him in general large- 
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neas of power, and great variety and stren^i of niind. 
In an age of encyclopedias, hia was tlie motit encyclo- 
pedic bead in all Christendom. In the century of revo- 
lution, his was tile most revolutiooary and construct* 
i« intellect."' 

Franklin had a ^eat understanding, a moderate 
imagination, and a great reason. He could never have 
become an eminent poet or orator. With such, the 
newu is half the end. He does not seem to have at- 
tended to any of the tine arts, with the single exception 
of music. He vas not fond of works of imagination, 
and in hi* boyhood he sold Bunyan*s Pilgrim's Progress 
to buy Burton's Historical Collections. Perhaps he 
underrated tlic beautiful and the sublime. I <lo not rf 
member, in the ten volumes of his writings, a line con- 
taining a single reference to cither. This defect io 
his mental structure continually appears in his worka 
and in his life. Hence, there is a certain homeliness 
and lack of elegance in his writings, and sometimes a 
little coarseness and rudeness. Hence, also, comes the 
popular judgment that he was not a high-minded nmn. 
Kantf Kepler, Descartes, Leibnitz, Schelling, were men 
of great unagination, which gives a particular poetic 
^arm to their works that you do not find in tlic Suxon 
philosophers. Bacon, Locke, Newton, Adam Smith, 
were men of vast ability, but not imaginative or poetic. 
Franklin thinks, investigates, theorizes, invents, but 
never does he dream. No haze hangs on the sharp out- 
line of his exact idea to lend it an added charm. 

Besides this immense! understanding, Franklin had 
an immense reason, which gave him great insight and 
power in all practical, philosophic, and speculative 
matters. He was a man of the most uncommon com- 
mon seme- He saw clearly into the remote causes of 
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things, and had great power of gt:iiL-rulization tx) dis- 
cuea the universal luws, the unc ctcmul principle, or 
the nmnifold and floating facts, lie did not come to 
bis philosophic conclusions and discoveries by that 
poetic iinngination which creates hypothesis after 
hypothesis, until Rome one fits the case; nor did he seem 
to reach them by that logical process which ix called 
induction. But h« rather perfected his wonderful in- 
ventions by liis own simple greatness of understand- 
ing uud of reason, u spontaneous instinct of causality, 
whi<:li led him to the point ut oiiec. He announced his 
discoveries with no parade. He does the thing, and 
say* nothing about it, as if it were the commonest thing 
in the world. 

His simplicity appears not only in his manners and 
in his life, hut also in his intellectual method. Accord- 
ingly, he was a great inventor of new ideas in science, 
the philosophy of matter, and in politics, the phi- 
losophy of slates ; in both running before the experience 
of the world. If only his pliilo>sophic writings had 
come down to us, we should suy, " Here was a mind 
of the first order, — a brother of Leibnitz, Newton, 
Cuvicr, Humboldt." If nought but his political writ- 
ings were preserved, his thoughts on agriculture, manu- 
factures, commerce, finance, the condition and prospect 
of the colonics, the effect of certain taxes on them, the 
historical derelopment of America and her ultimate 
relation to England, then wc should say, " Here waa 
one of the greatest political thinkers of the age or of 
the world." For while he anticipated the scientific 
discoycrics of future philosophers, he does the same in 
the departments of th< politician and the statesman. 
He understood cftsily the complicated affairs of a na- 
tion, and saw eloarly the great general laws which 
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determine the welfare of the individual or of the state. 
Yet he made occasional mistakes; for the swift fore- 
thought of genius, on the whole* is not so wise as the 
slow experience of the human race. Nobody is as great 
as everybody. 

Constructive as well as inventive, Fraokliu was a 
great organizer. He knew how to umkc his thought a 
thing, to put his Bcicntific idcu into luuttcr — making 
a machine, his social idea into men — creating an in- 
stitution. He eould produce the maximum of result 
with the miniiiiuiii outlay of means. His contrivances, 
merhuniral and social, arc many and surprising. He 
improved the printing press, invented stereotyping, and 
manifold letter-writers. He cured smoky chimneys of 
their bad habits. Me amended the shape and the rig 
of ships. He showed the sailors how they might take 
advantage of the Gulf-strcani to shorten their eastward 
transit of the Atlantic, and how to steer bo as to avoid 
it on the westward passage. He told them how a few 
men might haul a heavy boat, and how they might 
keep fresh provisions at sea. He suggested improve- 
ments in t}ie soupnlishes of sailors, and in the water- 
troughs of horses. He introduced new kinds of seeds, 
grass, turnips, broom-corn, curious beans from Eng- 
land, vines from France, and many other vegetables 
and plants. He drained lands skilfully, and gathered 
great crops from them. He reformed fireplaces, and 
invented the Franklin ftove. First of all men be 
warmed public buildings. He had a fan on his chair, 
moved by a treadle, so as to drive away tlic ilies. He 
made him spectacles, with two sets of glasses, for far 
and near sight. He invented a musical instrument, 
and improved the electrical machine. He discovered 
that lightning and electricity are the same, proinng it 
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in the simpleat and deepest and most satisfactorj man- 
ner, by catching the actual lightning. He first dis- 
cerned the difference between positive and negative 
electricity. 

H« taught men to protect buildings from lightning, 
and would use electricity to kill BnimtiU without pain, 
and to make tough meat tender am] digestible. " There 
arc no bounds*" says he, in 1751, "to the force men 
niay raise and use in the cIcctTicnl way; for little may 
be added to little, ad infinitum, and ho accumulated, 
and then, afterwards, di^cliarged '* together at ouce." 
He invented a phonographic alphabet, which does not 
now look so strange as in 1768. He improved the 
wheels of carriages, the form of wind-mills and wnter- 
milU, and the covering of roofs. First of all men, he 
induced the citizens of Philadelphia to construct foot 
pavements (which we call sidewalks), and to place 
croasing-stoncs in their most frequented streets. In 
London, he first proved that streets could be swept in 
dry weather as well aa hoed and scraped in web 
weather. He demonstrated this fact, by hiring an old 
woman to sweep the street in front of his house. Thus 
this Yankee printer taught the Londoners a useful 
lesson, now universally known. 

At the age of twenty-two, in 1T28, Franklin founded 
the flrst American Club for mutual improvement. It 
was called a " Junto." In I'm he was the founder 
of the " American Philosophical Society," the first 
scientific association on this continent. He established, 
in 1751, the first American free school outside of New 
England, and he originated the first social library in 
the world. He organised the first fire company in 
America, and the first night-wntch in Philadelphia. In 
1741 he started the first magazine in America,— the 
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** General MagCLzInc," — the forerunner of the ** North 
American," " Examiner," *' New England Review," and 
a great host more. Id thi' Quakt-r State of Pcniuyl- 
vania, in 1744, he first organized the military force, 
getting ten tliousand subscribers to maintain a volun- 
teer militia. The women provided silken banner*, 
which Eranklin Hupplivd with appropriate mottocti. 
He wojt himself colonel of the Philadelphia regiment. 

He first enrolled men for the military defense of the 
Quaker city, in 1744, when Spanish pirates came up 
the river, and threatened to bum the town. He 
planned the admirable military organization for the 
whole colony of Pennsylvania, in 1794, for defense 
against the French and Indians, and in 17^5 fur- 
nished the coumiis»ariat trains of General Braddock. 
He first proposed the union of all the provinces in 
1764, and in 1776 he first made Hic plan of a confed- 
eracy of them all, which could not be adopted till 1778, 
though then with improvements. Such was the dis- 
tracted condition of all thing* in America at that time, 
tliat this organizing skill seemed most of all things 
needful; and Franklin'a great power was not only in 
invention, but in organization quite as much. He had 
A genius for creation and administration. He easily 
SRW what things belonged together, and found the true 
principle which would make many coalesce and become 
an association, affording freedom to each individual, 
and social unity to uU. 

Vet his plan for the Constitution of the State of 
Pennsylvania did not work well ; ' ' nor would hia 
scheme that the Federal officers should serve williout 
snlnry " ha»"e proved to be desirable or practicable. 
His design for the excitement of the ambition of chil- 
dren at school I think was a great mistake.'' He 
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founded many societies, which still continue, and his 
schemes have been extended far and wide. The people 
understood this genius for all kinds of practical and 
social arrangement, and put his name to many institu- 
tions of which he w&s but remotely the founder. 
Churches arc called after Paul, Peter, Jainea, John, hut 
fire companies, debating socielies, book clubs, libraries, 
hospitals, and the like, nrc named for Franklin. In- 
stitution)! for theology have the name of thcologic apos- 
tles, but inKtitutiuns for humanity bear the name of 
tliis great apostle of bunevolence. 

Administrative as well as constructive, he was a most 
able manager. He knew how to deal with men, lead- 
ing them to accept his conclusions, and accomplish his 
purpofies. Here he was helped by his great shrewd- 
ness and knowledge of the world, and also by his ad- 
mirable geniality and kindness of manner, good-humor, 
mirth) and reserve. He did not drive men, but led 
them, and that often with a thread so delicate that they 
did not see it. He did not aifect to lead, but only to 
follow. So the wise mother conducts her refractory 
boy to school for the first time, not dragging him by 
the hand or by the ear, and hauling him there, school- 
mother fashion, but by throwing something forward, 
and letting little Master Wilful run and pick it up; 
then varying the experlmctit, and so conquering with- 
out It battle. He knew 

"Men sliauld be taught as if yon taught them not* 
And Uiinpi unknown prupuscd tiA things forgot.'* 

He took care not to wound the vanity of men, or hurt 
their self-esteem, by exhibiting his own immense supe- 
riority of knowledge, insight, and skill. He had tact, 
— that admirable art of hitting tlie nail on the head at 
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iKe first strike, and not bruising the Bngers while it it 
driven home. He was one of the most Btlroit of diplo- 
matists, full J' equal to the European practitioners, 
whose fathers, from generation to generation, had been 
accustomed "to lie abroad for the advantage of their 
country." Candid and open with the honcsti none 
knew better than he how to inana^ a cunniitg mua. 
He knew how to conciliate. When others made a 
speech, he told a story, or invented a parable, and M 
cheaply drew the thunder out of the hostile cloud. If 
be could not help l:nowing the fault» of the nieu he was 
obliged to work with, he forbore from letting them see 
what be knew.'* He could speak at tlie right time, 
none more silvery ; but he knew when silence was golden, 
and had a wise reserve. Hence he whs often thought 
to dissemble and feign, because he said nothing. He 
knew how to work, and when to wait. When liis iron 
was cold he heated it, and only struck it when it was 
hot; and he could make his chimney bum its own 
smoke. 

SioguUrly modest, be claimed very little for himself 
of merit, honor, or originality. He let others, when 
it helped the common cause, use his political or philo- 
mphical thought as if it were common property, or 
the private estate of any claimant: knowing, as lie 
said, tliat it would all come right tn the end, without 
his wasting any words now. With abundance of pri- 
vate enemies, he had no private quarrels, which it al- 
ways takes two to make. Calumnies against him ho left 
time to answer. ^>'here are they now? Assaulted by 
some of the wiliest, craftiest, and most insidious, he 
never broke a private friendship. Some he convinced, 
some he wooed, others he gently drew, and some he took 
up in his great fatherly arms, and carried, and kissed* 
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and set them down just where he would. He quarreled 
only with the public coeniien of hii countr/i but took 
the mildest ways of uUaytng trouble. When the Con- 
stitutional Convention was excited and inharuioDious, 
I^'ranklin suggested that their meetings should be 
opened with prayers. And au he shed oil on the 
troubled waters, and all tumult ceased. He l:new how 
to use the auspicious moment, and to make hay while 
the sun nhone. All men have fits of easy benevolence. 
He could talie advantage of them. 

Thus he procui-L-d the cannon from Governor Clin- 
ton, of New York, for tlic annament of the fort below 
Philadelphia, against a threatened invasion of French 
and Spaniards. I'Vanklin, Colonel Lawrence, Mcesrs. 
Allen and Taylor, were sent to New York to borrow 
cannon of Governor Chnton. At first the Governor 
met them with a flat refusal. But after a dinner, 
where there was great drinking of Madeira wine, he 
softened by degrees, and said he would lend sii. After 
a few more bumpers he advanced ten, and at length 
he very good-naturedly granted eighteen. They were 
fine cannon, eighteen pounders, with tlieir proper air- 
riages, and were soon transported, and mounted on the 

fftrt. 

lu like manner, seizing the opportunity when the 
news of Genera] Burgoyne's surrender at Saratoga 
reached Paris, he at once made the treaty of alliance 
between the United States of America and France. It 
could not have been done a moment sooner. 

II. Franklin's moral powers were certainly great; 
his moral perceptions quick, distinct, and strong. His 
moral character was high, though by no means without 
defects. He uniformly sought justice in the relation 
between nation and nation, government and people, 
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Dian and man, ond did not stop «t the letter of treaties 
Bnd statutes, or at habits ixnd customs never so old. 
but went back to tho natural rights of man. He loved 
peace, public and private, (uid hated all that was sec- 
tional and perHonid. He was the enemy of all slavery, 
callnl by whatever political or ecclesiastical name. 
Yet his moral scnae does not appear to have been so 
active as were liin affections and intellect in his early 
day*. Thifl is not uncommon. The faculty of con- 
science which sees the eternal right, ia often dormant 
at the beginning of life. Hence he made " errata," as 
he tcchnioLlIy calls them, which he afterwards pointed 
out himself, that he might warn others. He stumbled 
many times in learning to walk, and, as he was a titll 
youth, and moved fast, bo lie fell hard. At the laat 
there is a little lack of tliat nice womanly delicacy 
which you find in a moral character of the very highest 
eleA*ation. Ilia was the morality of a strong, ex- 
perienced person, who had seen the folly of wise men, 
the meanness of proud men, the baseness of honorable 
men, and the littleness of great men, and made liberal 
allowances for the failures of all men. If the Bnnl 
end to be reached were juat, he did not always inquire 
about the provisional means which led thither. He 
knew that the right line is the shortest distance between 
two points, in morals as In mathematics, but yet did not 
qoarrel with such as attained the point by a crooked 
line. Such is the habit of politicians, diplomatists, 
statesmen, who look on all men as a commander looks 
on his soldiers, and docs not ask them to join the church 
or keep their hands clean, but to stand to their guns 
and win the battle. 

Thus, in the legislature of Pennsylvania, Franklin 
found great difficulty in carrying on the necessary 
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mearares for military defense because a majority of the 
Assembly were Quakers, who, though friendly lo the 
■access of the revolution, founded contrary to their 
priDriples, refused to vote the supplies of war. So he 
caused thein to vote uppropriatioas to purchase bread, 
flour, wheat, or other grain. The Governor said, " I 
shull take the money," for " I understand very well 
their meaning, — other grain is gunpowder.'' He 
afterwards moved the purchase of a lire-engine, saying 
to a friend, " Nominate me on the committee, ond I 
will nominate you ; we will buy a great gun, which is 
certainly a fire-engine; the Quokers can have no objec- 
tion to that." 

Such was the course of policy that Franklin took, as 
I thinlt, to excess; but yet I believe that no statesman 
of that whole century did so much to embody the eter- 
nal rules of right in the customs of the people, and to 
make the constitution of the universe the common law 
of all mankind; and I cannot bestow higher praise 
than that on any man whose name I can recall. He 
mitigated the ferocities of war. He built new hospitals 
and improved old ones. He Hrat introduced this hu- 
mane principle into the law of nations, that in 
time of war private property on land shall be unmo- 
lested, and peaceful commerce continued, and captive 
soldiers treated aa well as the soldiers of the captors."* 
Generous during Mb lifetime, his dead hand still gathers 
and distributes blessings to the mechanics of Boston 
and their chiidren.'" True it is that 

" Him only plcoKtirc Jtuda and pence nltends. 
Whose means are pure and spotless u his ends." 

But it is a great thing in this stage of the world to 
find a man whose ends arc pure and spotless. Let us 
thank him for that. 
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In his private morals there were doubtless great de- 
fects, and espcciftllj in his early life much that was 
wrong and lav. His temperament inclined him to 
Ticts of passion. He fell the vra.y he leaned, and 
caught an abiding stain from bis intrigues with lov 
women. His desertion of his betrothed, Deborah Head, 
who afterwards became his wife, was unjustifiable nnd 
mean. At the ngc of twcntj-four he sought to nego- 
tiate a matrimonial cngsgeinent with a very deserving 
young woman. He detnandwl with her a portion of 
one hundred pounds, and required her father to mort- 
guge his house to rais* the money. The bargain was 
broken off, though the woman in question soon became 
the mother of his only son.'^ He then made overtures 
of marriage in other quarters, but soon found that 
** the business of a printer being generally thought 
to l>e a poor one," he was not to expect money with a. 
wife that was worth taking without. At length he 
married hLi former love, Deborah Read,'* whom he 
had deserted more than six years before. 

T make no excuse for these things, and shall not call 
twelve a score when it is only u dozen. His conduct id 
these respects was mean and low. But it is Franklin 
who tells us these things against himself, and gives a 
conscientious list of " errata." What other American 
ever thus volunteered evidence to condemn himselff' 
He diligently corrected his ** errata " at a later day, 
and if the Sun of Righteousnes? did not shine bright in 
his morning hours, it yet made for him a long clear 
day. True, he was set free from the youthful bias of 
passion; but of the worser vices of ambition, vanity, 
covetousnctss, self-esteem, envy, revenge, malice, I find 
no trace 'in all his writings, or in those of his many 
enemies. Though he was terribly tried by Dr. Arthur 
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Lee, und b^ John Adaiim, I caiinot remember a timj^le 
rvvengeful or envious word that he ever wrote in all his 
numerous writings, public and private. He bated 
George HI; and it mtiftl be confessed that, if that were 
a failing in au American, it yet " leaned to virtue'* 
Bide." One of the witticitt of men, his feathered shaft 
Was never pointed with malice, not a word has come 
from his laughter or scorn at the expense of his private 
foea. 

Yet Franklin had hia little incnnsistcncies. In bis 
*' Poor Richard's Almanac " he said, " Lying rides on 
debt's back," and " Pay as you go.'* But it must b* 
told, " Benjamin Franklin, Printer,'* ran in debt at 
Ihc grocer's, and the debt accumulated from year to 
jear. It was two pounds in 1731 ; nine pounds in 
1796; and twenty-six pounds in 1750. Some of the 
items arc curious. " A fan for Debby,** his wife, two 
shillings ; a " beaver hat ** for himself, two pounds ; 
*' drcHtiing an old hat '* for his son, two shillings. He 
talked against luxury; but in 1758 be sent home six- 
teen yards of floweret tissue, which cost nine guineas, 
or about fifty dollars, for a dress for his wife. And 
for his daughter he sends a pair of buckles, which cost 
three guineas. Also he purchased a '* pair of silk 
blankets, very fine,'* taken by a prlvnteer, and also a 
" fine jug for beer." Said he, " I fell in love with it at 
first sight, for I thought it looked tike a fat, joUy 
dnme, clean and tidy, dressed in a neat blue and white 
calico gown, good-natured and lovely; and it put me 
in mind of — somebody." But he was wealthy then, 
and the country prospered. In different times he Imd 
sterner practices. 

I 6nd in him no inordinate love of power, or of office, 
or of money. He laughed at his own vanity. None 
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eU« could find it to laugh at. At th« period of his ear- 
ly life, men in Boston and Philadetpliia, wliuse only 
distinction was that they were worth five or six thou- 
sand poundsi and were residents in provincial towns of 
ten or twenty thousand inhabitants, mocked at this 
printeri the son of a tallow-chandler, and spoke of his 
" mechanic rusL" " Contempt pierces the hide of the 
rhinoceros," says the proverb. Franklin ieni<mbcr«d 
this, and thus began hia last will and testament: " I, 
Benjamin Franklin, printer, late Minister Plenipoten- 
tiary from the United States of America to the court 
of France, now President of the State of Pennsylvania, 
do make and declare this my last will and testament," 
etc. He liad no Uttle resentments; he forgave his 
enemies, as few statesmen and few Christians do, ex- 
cept ia formal prayers, where it costs nothing and 
leads to nothing. Ele was publicly generous, even to 
his country's foes. Mr. John Dickinson was Franklin's 
bitterest enemy in Pennsylvania.** He had written a 
special book against British grievances, the '* Farmer's 
Letters," while Franklin was agent in London. Frank- 
lin reprinted the book, introducing it by an excellent 
preface written by himself, thus overcoming evil with 
good, and doing good to those who persecuted him. 
Franklin hud a strong will; all great men have; but 
it was not invasive or aggressive. It cut not other 
wills asunder. His large stream, swift and deep, kept 
its own banks, and did not overslaugh another's land. 
He would go to his purpose by your road. He was 
inflexible for principles and for ends, but very con- 
ciliating and aecoinmudating as to means and methodsi; 
never obstinate. He could bend his own will, but not 
suffer it to be broken. Moderate, just, persistent, now 
open, now reserved, he accomplished the liberation of 
his country. 
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III. Franklin v/as rmincntl^ an effectionate man. 
He had a wonderful benevolence, and was even greater 
in thia thaa in philosophy ur politics. He was full of 
loving-kindncsa and tender mercy. This aifcctionate 
benevolence was not merely a principle, it was qiute 
08 much the in<ctlnct of a kindly nature. You find it 
in his earliest writings, Ihofse written before he waa 
twenty-one years old. He was continually doing good 
in the most practical way- He took care of his poor 
relations, some of whom, of courite, repaid hini not 
with gratitude, but with perpetual grumblings and 
compIalnLngs. Franklin, like all men, found that 
latitude was no common virtue. He attempted to 
improve the condition of suilois, soldiers, prisoners of 
war, servants, housekeepers., farmers, and the rest of 
mankind. He had many friends, making them easily, 
and retaining them long. His corrcspoiidcnce with 
them is full of beautiful and tender love. Witness his 
letters to Priestley, Vaughan, Bishop Shipley, Hart- 
ley, Whntely, Jared Eliot, and the numerous ladies to 
whom he delighted to talk with pen or lip. Flowers 
of endearment bloom in his private letters — wild, nat- 
ural, and attractive. Even in his public document* 
■wayside blossoms of affection will spring up. Litera- 
ture records the writings of fciv men that irere so 
genial. 

I think no man in the world ever set on foot so 
many good works of practical benevolence. He sowed 
the seed in Philadelphia, and thence the plants spread 
over all the northern states. In his private capacity 
he looked after the aged, the sick, and the poor. He 
tried to protect the Indians. He would have liberated 
the slaves. In his high diplomatic office he sought to 
confine the ravages of war to public property, and to 
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the actual soldiers !□ the 6eld. Franklin was the uni- 
versal " good Samaritan." When he first set hh foot In 
Fhiludclphia he gave twopence worth of bread to a poor 
wonuui, and his last act was of the sanoe character. 



IV. It has often been said that Franlilin had no 
religion. Even the liberal Mr. Sparks thinks it is to 
be regretted that he did not bestow more attention to 
the evidences of Christ ianity.*" Mr. Sparks did not 
meeo tliat he neglected the evidences of God's exist- 
ence or of man's duty, or that Franklin required to be 
convinced of the need of honesty, truth, piety, mornlitj, 
rCTcrcnce, love to God, and the keeping of His laws. 
Many have called him not only negatively irreligious, 
but positively anti-religious and atheistic. Here all 
rests on a definition. 

First, if religion be a compliance with the popular 
ecclesinstical ceremonioH, then Franklin had little reli- 
^on, for in his boyhood \w did not frequent the meet- 
ing-houses or churches iiitich, hut spent his only leisure 
day in reading and writing; in his manhood he had 
little to do with church forms. 

Second, If religion he a bi'lief In the standard doc- 
trines of the ecclesiastical theology, — the trinity, llie 
fall, total depravity, the atonancnt. tlie iiivincihle 
wrath of God, eternal hell, the damnation of men or of 
babies, the miraculous revelation of the Old Testament 
and the New, the miracles of famous men, Jews, Gen- 
tiles, or Christians, — then Franklin had no religion 
at all; and it would be an irwult to say that he be- 
lieved in the popular theology of his time, or of oun, 
for I find not a line from his pen indicating any such 
belief. 

Third, if religion be fear, whining, creeping through 
VI— » 
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the world, afraid to use the natural facultios in the 
natural way ; if it bo liatrL'tl of such as think differcutly 
from tlie muss of those who do not think at all, but 
only hear and believe; if it be to damn men because 
thcjr saj there is no damnation; then Franklin had no 
relijpon at oil, but was poaitirely anti-rehgioua and 
atheistic. For he stoud up straight, like a man on his 
own feet, and walked manful); forward, daring to 
think and to tcU wh&t he thought himself, leaving 
others to think also for themselves, having a manly 
contempt for all bigotry, all narrowness, yet not bating 
the bigot. 

But if religion be to do justly, to Jove mercy, and 
to walk humbly with God; if it be to love God with all 
the mind, and heart, and soul, and one's neighbor as 
one's self; if it he to forgive injuries, to do good to all 
men, to protect the needy, clothe the naked, instruct the 
ignorant, feed the hungry, to visit the fatherless and 
widowa in their affliction, to lift up the fallen, to break 
the rod of the oppressor and let the oppressed go free, 
and at heart to endeavor to keep one's so)f unspotted 
from the world; then what sttatesmnn, what man, what 
bishop of that time, was his equal? Nny, bating the 
errors he has lumself pointed out in his life, in what 
was he behind the very chief est of the apostles? K 
such things as he practised make a man a Christian, 
then Franklin must stand high on the list. If they do 
not, then it is of no consequence who is called Chris- 
tian, or Pagan, or Turk. 

In boyhood he published some opinions, which he 
afterwards thought foolish. IIo had the manhood to 
be sorry for it, to say so, and to recall the little tract, 
the only printed thing of his that I have not seen. For 
a philosopher in that age he hnd a singularly devout 
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spirit, and took puins to improve tlie forni of wortliip, 
LjD&king a new translation of the Lord's Prayer, and 
poblishing a modified edition of the Book of Common 
Prayer of the Englifh Church; there is a little volume 
of prajcrs still in manuscript, vhich Franklin made 
for liis own use. He was on intimate terms with 
Priestley, one of the most able men of that age; with 
Shipley, an English bishop; with Dr. Price, a Scotch 
dissenter; with Jared Eliot, a Connecticut Calvinist; 
with Ezra Stiles, anotlier of tlie same stamp, who calls 
himtcif " the most unworthy of all the works of God ; " 
and with Whitcfield, the great Methodist orator. He 
had no aflceticism, no cant ; he did not undertake to pat- 
ronize the Deity. He was benevolent, cheerful, honeat, 
reverential, full of trust in God.'^ 

I do not mean to say that I like, in a religious point 
of view, everything that I find in his writings. Now 
and then there is a tone of levity which sounds ill. I 
do not think he meant it ill. Franklin has a bad repu- 
tation among ministers and in churches. You see why. 
Because he had natural religion; because he reverenced 
that, and trusted God more than he feared man. If 
be had sent for a minister on his death>bed, and de- 
clared that all his righleousnesa was as 6lthy rags; 
that he luid not any fuitli in Imtnaa nature, but through 
means of miracles and atonement, — then Franklin's 
raise would luve been sounded from one end of the 

ad to the other. Instead of these things, Franklin 
said, *' If I Rhould escape shipwreck, I should not build 
a church, but a lighthouae." 

Franklin had the substance of religion, such as Jesua 
said should be rewarded in the kingdom of heaven 
with a " Well done, good and faithful servant." and 
" Inasmuch as ye have done it unto one of the least of 
tbete, je have done it unto me.'* ^' 
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No man ever rendered so great services to American 
educution. They b^giin forty years before the Revo- 
lution, and are not ended yct< His newspapers and 
pamphlets were of immense value to the cause of hu- 
manity ; for he was able, wise, j ust, and benevolent. At 
twenty years of age he wrote as well as Addison or 
Goldsmith. His English is fresh, idiomatic, vigorous, 
and strong, like the- language of Dean Swift. His 
style is direct and often beautiful as a fringed gentian 
in the meadows of September, tie had great skill in 
making an abntract Htyle popular. He reduced many 
things to a common denominator, that is to say, to 
their lowest terms, and so lie made them easy for all 
to liaudle and comprehend, having in this riapect the 
rare excellence of Socrates and Bacon. Believing sin- 
cerity to be the lost part of eloquence, he has not left 
a line of sophistry in his ten volumes. For twenty- 
five years he publishedT annually, ten thousand copies 
of " Poor Richard's Almanac," full of thrifty maxims 
and virtuous counsel. It was one of the most valuable 
allies of the nation. For it made popular throughout 
the nation that thrift which enabled Congress to keep 
the Revolutionary army together for nearly seven 
yean. I have often thought that the battles of the 
Revolution could not }iave bi-en fought between 1775 
and 17HS had not tlic Almanac been published from 
I7S0 to 1765. It was the people's classic volumct 
hanging in the kitchens from the Penobscot to the Alle- 
ghany Mountaina, and from Buffalo Creek to the mouth 
of the Savannah River. It was tlie Bible of the shop 
and of the barn. Poor Richard became the American 
saint, especially tJie saint of New England — a saint 
devoted to the almighty dollar. 

Hr» arientifir Uhors were for the human race. Yet 
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science was onl^ an incident In his life, which was de> 
voted intensely to practical studies. In hia earlj dit^'s 
he had no training in school or college, but he had a. 
nature that was more college than the university that 
could not let him in. He hud no ncquaintaitcc with 
the higher mutliematics, nor any companionship with 
learned men until his great discoveries were all made. 
The magnificent works of Newton, Leibnitz, Hullcr, 
Blumenbach, Priestlcj, Cui-icr, Von Humboldt, fill me 
with IcM surprise than the grand generahzations of 
Frankhn, made with no help from society or from any 
intellectual atmosphere about him, and in the midst of 
laborious duties. He pursued science under the great- 
est of difficulties, and liow magnificent were the prizes 
that he won ! 

Franklin's diplomatic labors in England before the 
Revolution, and during its period at Pitrin, were of im- 
mense value. Whenever the Revolutionary Picture 
shall be composed, Franklin and Samuel Adams will 
stand OS the central figures- He is the great man 
of the epoch. He, of all other men, made the American 
cause popular in England, and so secured troops of 
friends in the heart of the enemy's camp. He, at an 
early day, obtained the efficient aid of France, supplies 
of money and military stores; and in 1778 he induced 
Louis XVI. to acknowledge the independence of the 
United Stales of America. It seems to mc he was the 
only American that could have accomplished that work; 
and without the aid of France, it now seems that the 
Revolution would have failed, and would have been 
called a ** Hcbcllioa : ** Hancock and the Adamses had 
been "traitors," and the rhetorician* would have made 
political capital by discoursing on the cowardice, the 
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trcachcrj, and (he wickednesH of that infamous rebeli 
(icncral George Washington! 

But the eervices b; wliich he is best known were 
doubtless rendered in his more common and ordinary 
life; in ]m powers of molding matter into mnchines, of 
organizing men into companies and iiutitutions. It 
IB amnziiig liow mucli he' accompIJiihEd in that way. 
Nothing was too itmall for him ; notliing too large. He 
could teach u acu-cocik to put a two-pound shot into his 
kettle of hard peas so that the roll of the ship should 
grind them to powder; and he could organize a state, 
a nation) or a household of nations. He was a Uni- 
versal Yankee, for he filled all the space between the 
discoveries of a scientific or political truth and the 
operations of a mechanic who files a screw in a gun- 
lock. 

Remarkable for speeia) giftn of the high&it kind, 
Franklin was yet more extraordinary for the admirable 
balance of all his faculties, intellectual, moral, affec- 
tional, and religious. He was not extravagant in con- 
duct or in opinion, or even in feelings. I do not re- 
member a single exaggeration in all his works. Among 
all the many schemes he was busy with, there were but 
two which could be culled visionary. One was, that 
tlie legislature should be but a single body, and not 
two, as in England and America. The other was, 
that the Executive of the nation should have no peam- 
iary emolument. These were his only political or phil- 
osophic whiniseys. He was seldom hurried away by 
hJB feelings. But here is one instance, as reported by 
himself. The famous preacher Wliitefield was preach- 
ing in Philfldelphia. to raise money to build an Orphan 
House at Savannah, in Georgia. There were then no 
materials, tools, or workmen in Georgia nuilabte to con- 
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struct audi aa as^'lum; and Franklin advised White- 
r field to build the house at Philadelphia, and seed the 
Georgia orphans to it. " But," bhjs he, '* lie rejected 
mj counsel, and 1 therefore refused to contribute. I 
happened soon after to attend one of his sermons, in 
the course of whidi I perceived he intended to finish 
with a collection, and I silently resolved that he should 
get nothing from me. I had in juj pocket a Iiaadful 
of copper money, Uirce or four silver dollars, and five 
pistoles ia gold. As h« proceeded I begun to soften, 
sod concluded to give the copper*. Another stroke of 
his oratory made me ashamed of that, and detcnnined 
me to give the silver. And he finished so admirably 
that I emptied mv pocket wholly into the collector's 
dish, gold and all." ''' 

His character was singularly simple and healthy. 
He used the homage of France, and of all Europe, 
and utilized hia praises that were in the lips of men, so 
as to serve the gn-at purposes of his country. His 
life shows the necessity of time to make a great char- 
acter, a great reputation, or a great estate. You 
want a long summer to produce a great crop. His old 
[•age was beautiful. Honored and admired as no other 
man, he went to the house he had built a quarter of a 
century before, with his friends and dcscendanta 
around him. He continued in public office till within 
six months of his death, and in the public service till 
within twenty-four days of it. 



The warning he gives is plain — to bcwart of cx- 
in early youth, of trifiing with the most delicate 
sensibilities of woman, and of ever neglecting the most 
sacred duties of domestic life. Few men understood 
the art of life so well as he. He took great pains to 
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correct his faults. AU remember the day-book, in 
which he kept an account of hia virtues, arranging 
t]]em under thirteen heAds, until he had put under hia 
feet those lusts that war against the soul. The guid- 
ance he gives is also plain. He shows th« power of 
industry, by which he obtained a large estate of monejr, 
and still more a manlj endowment of learning. At 
twentj-onc he has had two years* schooling, and no 
more i at forty he is master of EngLish* Latin, French* 
Italian, Spanish, and German; at sixty, the greatest 
universities in the world, and whole nations, agree in 
railing him the grcntcst philosopher then living. He 
was not ashanicd of the humblest industry whereby he 
made liis fortune, his reputation, and his character. 
Wliat a life it was ! Begun with hawking ballads in 
the streets of a little colonial town, continued by or- 
ganising education, benevolence, industry; by conquer- 
ing the tliunders of the ftky, making the lightning the 
Servant of mankind ; by establishing Independence ; 
by mitigating the ferocity of war, and brought down 
to it« very last day by his manliest effort, an attempt 
to break the lost chain from the feeblest of all op- 
pressed men. What a life ! What a character ! 
Well said a French poet, — 

"Legislator of one world I Benefactor of two! 
All mankind owes to you a debt of (^alitude." 
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Tn the beginning of the eighteontli century, m tlic 
colony' of Virginia, Wcstmortlund Couutj, between 
the Potomac and Rappahannock Riven, at a spot called 
Bridge's Crcck» there was hving on obscure farmer, 
named Augustine Washington. He was bom in 1694, 
and came of a short-lived family, which hod emigrated 
to America in the year 1657. He inherited but little, 
and by his own diligence and thrift acquired a, consid- 
erable property, which chiefly consisted of wild land, 
negro slaves, and cattle. In the rude husbandry of the 
time and place, he raised corn, horned beasts, swine, and 
tobacco. Augustine Wasliington was flrst married at 
the age of twenty-one, lo Jane Butler, who became 
the mother of four children. But she died, tth Novem- 
ber, 17S8, only two of her children, her sons Lawrence 
and Auguatlne, surviving. Fifteen months later, 6th 
March, 17S0, the elder Augustine, for a second wife, 
married Mary Ball, said to be beautiful, and the belle 
of the neighboring country. She became the mother 
of six children. 

George Washington was the eldest, the fifth child of 
his father, and the first of his mother. He was bom 
on Saturday, February 2Snd, 1732, a day famous in 
the political annals of America. At his birth, his 
father was thirty-eight years of age ; his mother 
twenty-eight. He first saw the light in a rude farm- 
house, steep-roofed, with low eaves, one story high, 
having four rooms on the ground floor, and others in 
the attic. There were huge chimneys at coch end, 
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which vrer« built up outside the bouse. It was old and 
rickety tlicn; not s trace row remains; only a plain 
stone marks the spot as " The Birthplace of Wash- 
ington." 

George Washington was descended from the common 
class of Virginia farmers. No ruler of the Anglo- 
Saxon stock has obtained so great a reputation Tor the 
higher ijualities of human virtue. For more than one 
thousand years no stateaman or soldier has left a name 
so much to be coveted. None ever became ao dear to 
the thoughtful of mankind. In the long line of gen- 
erals, kings, and emperors, from the 6rst monarch to 
the last prc5idcnt or pope, none ranks so high for the 
prime excellence of heroic virtue. Hie name ia a 
watchword of liberty. His example and character are 
held up OS the model for all men in authority. 



This is the ground-plan of Washington's life — the 
map of facts and dates, the headlands only being 
sketched in. 

Born, on Saturday morning, February 22, 1732, he 
was baptized on April 3rd, of tlie same year, in the 
authorized Episcopal Church of the parish. His 
father soon after removed to Stafford County, on the 
left bank of the Rappahannock, opposite to the town 
of Frcdericton. Tliere George attended a poor private 
school, — tliere was no other, — kept by the parish sex- 
lon. At sixteen years of age, in "17*8, Washington 
became a public surveyor of Isnd, and found it a 
profitable business, earning a pistole each day (about 
$3.60), and sometimes more than that. He continued 
in this work for about three years, but had always a 
turn for military affairs. 

There were continual troubles with the French, who 
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were advancing their frontier outposts from their set- 
tlements in the Miftsissippi Valley towards the neatcrn 
Virginia borders. Also tlie Indians* who dwelt and 
wandered through the valley of the Ohio River, and 
along the great lakes, took part in the expeditions and 
forages thence arising. Henee it became necessary to 
enroll a militia, which might, from time to time, be 
called to active duty. In this militia Washington, at 
the age of nineteen, in 1751, was commi.4)>ioned by the 
Governor of Virginia, as adjutant-general, with the 
rank of major — an olHce about equal to that of a 
militia captain in New England. In 1752, he went to 
the West Indies with his consumptive brother Law 
rence, rather a distinguished person in the eastern parts 
of Virginia, who died in 176S, leaving a large estate 
for George to settle, of which a considerable portion 
fell to him. In this way he became possessed of the 
handsome property of Mount Vernon, which the 
brother had named for the gallant British Admiral 
Vernon, under whom lie had served in early life. 
Washington continued to hnld his commission in the 
Virginia Army until the peace in 1758, in which year, 
about the end of December, he returned to private life 
OS a farmer at Mount Vcmon. 

On the 6th day of January, 1759» he married Mrs. 
Martha Custis. the widow of John Parke Custis. a 
womnn distinguished for beauty* accompli shmcats, 
and riches. He thus added about one hundred thou- 
sand dollars to his estate, which wax already consid- 
erable. By her previous marringt* she had a son of 
six, and a daughtpr of four ynni-s of age. From 1759 
to 1775 he attended to the detniU of a country gen- 
tleman*s life in Virginia, improving liis land and add- 
ing to his property. He managed his large estate with 
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tnach Rkill for the fimc and place. He became a mnn- 
bcr of the House of Burgirssts (the legislature of the 
coIoDj of Virginia), and io 1774 ha was elected a dcle- 
gato to irprcscnt Virginia in the first general Congress 
of all the British provinces and colonics. This Con- 
gress waa called and assembled through the influence 
of Dr. Franklin and Samuel Adams. Thej had de- 
vised means, and designed the objects of th« fuscmhlyi 
and had laid out the work for it to do. 

On the 15th June, 1775, he was appointed Com- 
mander-ia-Chicf of the American Forces. No longer 
men called him Colonel or Esquire. He laid down 
that liigh military office on tlie 29rd December, 1783, 
and retired to private life at Mount Vernon. In 1787 
he was appointed a member of the Federal Convention, 
which formed the Constitution of the United States of 
America, and, vrhcn that Convention was organized, 
General Washington waa elected, by a unanimous vote, 
to preside over its deliberations. 

He was President of the United States from 1789 
to 1797. 

He retired to private Ufe again in March, 1797; 
but, on the following January, was elected Commander- 
in-Chief of the Armies ttien about to be called into 
service on account of the troubles tlircatcning with tlie 
government of France. 

He died at Mount Vernon on Saturday, 14th Decem- 
ber, 1799, aged sixty-seven years, nine months, and 
twenty-two days, leaving an estate of about half a 
million of dollars, and no child. He was in the mili- 
tary service of Virginia about seven years, and of the 
United States of Amertra a tittle more than eight 
year*. He was President of the United States eight 
years. He was forty years a husband. 
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For convenience, divide hia life into six periodit. 

I. His boyhood and youth, — his school time from 
birth to his nineteenth year, 1T3S-1751. 

II. His service in the French and Indian War, from 
his nineteenth to his twenty -seventh year, 1731-1759. 

III. His life as a citizen of Virginia, fanner, mem- 
ber of Assembly, member of the Central Congress, from 
his twenty-seventh to iua forty-third year, 1759-1775. 

IV. His service in tlie Revolutionary War. from his 
forty-third to his fifty-first year, 1775-1789. 

V. His service as Prcnident, from his fifty-seventh 
to his sirty-fifth year, 1789-1797. 

VI. The dose of all, 1799. 

I. Id his boyhood and youth, liIs opportunities for 
education were exceedingly poor; not equal to tlios« 
alTorded by tlie public diiitrict free schools at that 
period maintained in every New Kngland village. 
During the life of his father, while he lived in Stafford 
County, and until he was eleven or twelve years old, 
he had the help of Mr. Hobby, a. tenant of one of his 
fathcr'a houses, and also schoolmaater and pariah ecx- 
ton. Witli him, the lad was taught only reading, 
writing, luid arithmetic. He never studied gruininur. 
That seems to have been one of the lost arts, neglected 
both in conversation and in writing; and even the art 
of spelling was in a sad condition. His father died 
soon after George was eleven years old. He then 
lived, for n time, with his brother Augustine, at 
Bridge** Creek, and attended the " superior school " of 
Mr. Williams, where he seema to liave learned the rudi- 
ments of grometrj-. 

Some of his early manuscript books are still pre- 
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HDrved. One has the autograph, " George Washing- 
ton, aged tliirtGen." Those writing-books are hand- 
some monumentB of neatness and boyish diligence. 
" The child i» father to the man." In one of these 
he copied " Fomis of Writing," copies of mercantile 
and legal papers, notes of hand, wills, leases, deeds, and 
the like. In the Kame book he also shut up for safe 
keeping some specimens of " poctrj," or what passed 
for such, — hard-trotting verses, adoracd with the 
jingling bcile of rhj-rnc. He copied, Hkewisc, " Rules 
for Behavior in Company and in Conversation," which 
have rather a cold, conventional, and worldly air, show- 
ing the greatest deference to men of Huperior social 
rank, and Tmplying, in general, that more respect 
should be paid to the condition than to the real quality 
of men. Thcac ** Rules " seem to have had much in- 
fluence upon his manly life. His actual manners re- 
flected them. 

His fondness for the aiilitary profession began early, 
and M-as etimulatcd by the condition of the country, 
though the tas^tci of the leading men of Virginia could 
never be made soldierly. Virginia was always an "o- 
military state.' His elder brother, Major Lawrence 
Washington, a powerful man in those parts, was of a 
soldierly turn. So at fourteen, George procured a 
midshipman's warrant, and left school. It is said hia 
luggage was put on board the ship. But at the last 
moment bis mother refused her consent: he must not 
be a British naval oEBcer. On how email a hinge turns 
the destiny of how great a man ! He Uvcd with hia 
broUier Lawrence for about two years more, and studied 
geometry and trigonometry enough to become a prac- 
tical surveyor of land. His early field-books, while a 
learner, arc said to be models of neat accuracy. They 
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contain plotting of the fields about his home or tchool- 
housv. 

In the autumn of 1717, b«forc he was quite six* 
t«en, be left school, yet residing with his brother Law- 
rence at Mount Vernon, and continued bis humble 
mathcniatical studies. He was a public land surveyor 
at the age of fievcnteen. His manuscript " Book of 
Surreys " begins the S2nd January, 17ifl, and is still 
extant. When he was about sixteen,' It seems he fan- 
cied himself in love with a maideo whose name has pcr- 
isliwl, but who gave his boyish heart no little puerile 
unhappineHs. He complains that she " is pitiless of my 
griefs and woes." The course of his true love not run- 
ning smooth, but being crossed as usual, like other 
bashful young men he sought to improve its 0ow by 
stringing such rhymes as could be had or made, and 
he talks of his 

" Poor, rpntlw* h«irt, 
U'otiiided by Cupid's dart."* 

But he survived this affliction, and only his melancholy 
verses remain to tell the tale. He calls his flame his 
'* Lowland 6i?auty." It is said she was s Mies Grimes, 
subsequently wife of Mr. Lee, and the mother of Gen- 
eral Henry Lee, who was a favorite with Washington. 
A little later another maiden. Miss Carey, created mis- 
chief in his heart, to which some drafts of letters, still 
to be read in bis journal, bear fruitful witness. He 
complains that her presence " revives my former pas- 
sion for your ' Lowland Beauty.* Were I to live 
more retired from young women, I might, in some 
measure, alleviate my sorrows by burying that chaste 
and troublesome passion in the grave of oblivion." It 
seems be never told his love, hut absence, business and 
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fox-hunttDg at length cured him, and msideiu and 
whining' verseii for ever tlisappeAred from his jour- 
nal, which, instead, is filled up with detsils of survej^- 
iiig. 

His early life afTorded slender means for acquiring 
knowledge of books, literature, acipnce, or any enlarged 
ideas. Yet it gave him a good opportunity for learn- 
ing practical detAiU of Aiacricao IJfe, and for the de- 
velopment of character. He wa« much in the fields, 
fond of athletic sports, riding, hunting, leaping, 
fencing, and the Ukc. His mother was a woman of 
ratlier a severe and hard character, with a high temper, 
and a spirit of command, which her son inherited. 
She was a good manager, a practical housekeeper, pru- 
dent and thrifty, an exact disciplinarian, reserved and 
formal in her manners. When Lafayette visited her 
in 1777, he found the thrifty farmer's widow at work 
in her garden, with an old sunbonnet on her head ; and 
she had the good sense not to change her working dress 
when she came to receive tlie courtly friend of Amer- 
ican liberty. She was n woman of few books, — per- 
haps of only one, — Sir Matthew Hale's " Contempla- 
tions, Divine and Moral," which her son reverently kept 
till his own death. She plainly had a great influence 
upon Washington. 

He continued in his business of land-surveying for 
about three yeara« till he was nineteen years old, and 
thus passed his youth. He was not brought up on 
books, but on the breast of things. Great duties came 
on him early. He learned self-command and self-re- 
liance. His education was not costly but precious. 
It is doubtful whether any king in all Christendom, in 
the eighteen century, had so gond a preparation for the 
great art to rule a state as this farmer's son picked 
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up in the rougli life on the frontivr of civUizatloD in 
Virginia. 



U. His early military life bcg»n nt the age of nine- 
teen (1751), and lasted about seven years, with vari- 
ous interrupt ion B, till 1758. He was occupied in rais- 
ing and drilling the HoldierH, and commanding them in 
their rude warfare againat the Indians and the French. 
He was sent across the Alleghanies to the Ohio River on 
business of great importance. But as the Britlsli Gov- 
ernment treated the ofBcvrs of the local militia with 
contempt, upon the formal decIaratiQii of the war he 
resigned his post, and became a vohinteer in General 
Braddock's army in 1754. In this he held the rank 
of colonel, and was stulioncd on the frontier of Mary- 
land. Here, for the first time, he saw regular soldiers, 
well disciplined and accustomed to a soldier's life. 
His previous exposure hud made him familiar with the 
wild country in western Virginia and in Pennsylvania, 
and also with the Indian mode of fighting. The 
" frontier colonel '* of twenty-three had a military 
knowledge which, in this expedition, was worth more 
than all Braddock had gathered from the splendid 
strategic parades of England and Holland. Hud 
Washington's counsel hii-n followed, the expedition 
would liave been successful. 

After Braddock's disastrous defeat, Washington was 
appointed Commander-in-Chief of the forces of Vii^ 
ginia, with the rank of colonel, and held the office till 
the return of peace in 1758. His position was Bingu- 
larly difficult. First, because the Knglish Governor 
Dinwiddie, his chief, was ignorant and ostentatious, at 
once capricious and obstinate, domineering, now com- 
manding and then countermanding, with no reason in 
VI— « 
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either case. He both de^pi&ccl and hated the Amer- 
ican colonies, and, with gross insolence, trampled on 
the young men of eminent talents. He vexed, thwarted 
mad outraged Washington continual!}'. Second* 
the Virginia Legislature, wlio voted the money 
and the men, vas by no means high-minded, but par* 
simonious, and sliort-sighted, and had besides a weak 
and iiieflieient mililary Bysteni. Third, t}ie Virginians 
did not make eitlicr good Koldiern or goad officers. It 
was diffitnilt to obtain recruits for the rank and file 
of his little array. When found, they were idle, waste- 
ful, impatient of discipline, and continually deserting, 
which the civil authorities encouraged them to do. 
Many of the officers were ignorant, idle, jealous, dis- 
obedient, and tyrannical. Washington must create 
both the body and the soul of his uriiiy, and ei-en the 
legislative disposition to support It. It is hard to con- 
ceive a more trj'ing position.' He atood in a cowardly 
army, and had on one aide an imbecile administration, 
an ob«4inate executive, end a miRerly legislature; on 
the other, a people parsimonious, and seemingly indif- 
ferent to their own welfare. While the Indians were 
ravaging the border, and driving whole towns of peo- 
ple away from their homes, he was obliged to impress 
soldiers, and to seize provinces by force. He dared 
not venture to part with any of his white men for any 
distance. Bays the Governor, as he must have a watch- 
ful eye on the negro slaves. His army was always ill 
fed and ill clad. He complains continually of a per- 
petual lack of provisions, clothing, and even shoes. 
" Scarcely a man has shoes or stockings, or a hat." 
He finds fault with hia " whooping, halloing gentlemen- 
soldiers." Dinwiddie treated him ill, because he com- 
plained, and sometimes answered him with capricious 
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cmelty. Amid all these difficuHies. the youtii of 
twentjr-two to twentjr-six w«Dt on with coolness, 
bravcrj, and moderation, and rurvly overstepped his 
duty. Sometimes his discipline was a little severe. If 
a soldier swore, tie had twenty-five lashes; five hundred 
for quarreling and figliting; one hundred for drunk- 
enness. Desertion v&a punished with death. His 
authority was great. From natural disposition he 
loved the exercise of power. He complains, " No order 
ia obeyed but such an n party of Boldlern, or my own 
drawn sword, enforcM. Without this, not a single 
horse, for the most earnest occasion, can be had." To 
such a pitch was th« insolence of the people carried by 
having every point conceded to tliem. But he was 
singularly careful to defer to the civil authority when 
possible. If the right was doubtful, the conscien- 
tiotis young soldier left it to be exercised by the magis- 
trate, not by the military arm. This is to be noted, 
because it is so rare for military men to abstain from 
tyranny, especially for young soldiers. And, in fact, 
it is hard for such, since naturally they incline to 
quick methods and severe measures. 

His seven years* apprenticeship in that terrible war, 
from 1751 to 1758, was an admirable discipline to fit 
him for greater trials, in a wider and more conspicu- 
ous field. The French War was the school for the 
American Hcvolution. Here this great scholar took 
his first lessons. He learned caution, reserve, moder- 
ation* and that steady perseverance which so marked 
his later life. 



III. From the last week in December, 1758, till the 
I5tli June, 1775, Washington liad no dir^^t part in 
military affairs. On January 6, 1759, lie married the 
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ricli and hnndsome widow of Mr. Custis, and three 
months after nviit to llvo ou his Iiirgo farm ut Mount 
Vernon, where lie coiitinut'd mainly- hvuy witli the com- 
mon affairs of a Virginia gcntk-inan of large estate. 
He attended to his farming, raliiing crops there, and 
disposing of them in London. He bought and sold 
land, of which he owned large tracts, chie6.Y in fhe un- 
scttUd parts of the province. He visited Uie wealUty 
people of Virginia a good deal; wa« often at WiUianis- 
hiirg, the c-npital of the colony, a town of about fifteen 
hundred or two thoiiiiRnd inhabitants. He received 
muck company at hie own house. Most of the dis- 
tinguished men of Virginia and Maryland, including 
ttic royal governor, were there In these fifteen or six- 
teen years. Mis wife's relations he seldom aaw more 
than once a year, they lived so far away. 

Wc usually conceive of Washington as a public man, 
atemly occupied with moat important concerns; but 
from 1750 to 1774 he was mainly free from all great 
public duties or cares. lie could employ his time as 
he liked. His diary, kept on the blank leaves of an 
almanac, and .'*till preserved, ghows how almost every 
day was spent. From this and his letters, then not 
very numerous, wc see how he passed that period. He 
W118 active in parish affairs, — a vestryman in two 
churches; one at Pohick, sirven miles off, the other at 
Alexandria, ten miles off. He attended at one of them 
every Sunday, when the weather and the Virginia roads 
permitted. He kept a four-horae coach, with a drivert 
postilion, and footman, — all negro slaves, all in Wash- 
ington livery, — and lived after the old style of Vir- 
ginia elegance, in a great, but rather uncomfortable 
house, surrounded by negro slaves.* 

At Rrst, his dress was plain and cheap. Thus, in 
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October, 174*7, he records in Iiiii diary Uiat he delivered 
to the wiislierwoman '* two shirts, the one marked G. 
W., tlie other not marked; one pair of hose and one 
band, to be waslicd ugulnst the November courts in 
Frederic Countj." In his backwoods fij^htiiifif, he was 
often dressed in the iTidiun stjio, us were ulso many of 
his soldiers. He found it most convenient. But he 
afterwards acquired a taste for 6ne dress from his 
intercourse with British officers. So, in 17B6, he or- 
ders from England " two complete livery suits for ser- 
vants (that is, for l)is xlavos), with a Spanish clouk, the 
trimmings and faces of scarlet, and a searlet waistcoiit, 
and two silverlaced hats: one set of horse furniture, 
with livery lace, with the Washington coat on the hous- 
ings; three gold and scarlet sword knots; three ailver 
and blue of the same: one fashionable gold-kccd hat." 
The next year, bis book records an order on Mr. Rich- 
ard Washington, a London trader, for *' one piece of 
fitKst cambric; two pair of line worked ruffles, at 
twenty shillings a pair; half-a-dozen pair of thread 
base, at five shillings. If worked ruffles should be out 
of fashion, send such as are not worked; as much of 
the be*t superfine blue cotton velvet as will make a coat, 
waistcoat, and breeches for a tail man, with fine silk 
buttons to suit it, and all otlier necessary trtmmingH 
and linings, together with gaiters for the breeches; 
six pair of the very neatest shoes ; six pair of gloves, 
three pair of which to be proper for riding, and to 
have slit tops, the whole larger than the middle size." " 
These littk good-for-nothing straws show that for 
a while the great Washington's stream turned off from 
its straight course, and spread out into broad shallows, 
trifling with its flowery shores. He was a rich fanner, 
a. country gentleman, raising tobacco, and sending it to 
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England for sale; managing his own affairs with dili- 
gence and shrewdness; keeping liia own accounts with 
great neatness of detail. His family seems to have 
bwD rather fond of dress, with a great d«sire to be 
" fashionable," and made a considerable show in their 
little provincial world, when life was dull and monot- 
onous to a terrible degree, being relieved only by vis- 
itoni and visiting. 

How did hv pujts his time? His diary shows. 

"January lat, 1T70. At home alone. 

" Snd January. At home alt day. Mr. Feake 
dined here. 

*' 3rd. At home all day alone. 

'* 1th. Went & hunting with John Custis and Lund 
Washington. Started a deer, and then a fox, but got 
neither. 

"5th. Went to Muddy Hole and Dogue Run. 
Carried the dogs with mc, but found nothing. Mr. 
Warner Wasliington and Mr. Thurston caoic io the 
evening. 

** 6th. The two Colonel Fairfaxes dined here, and 
Mr. R. Alexander, and the two gentlemen that came 
the day before. The Belvoir family (Fairfaxes) re- 
lunied after dinner. 

" 7th. Mr. Waxhington and Mr. Thurston went to 
Bclroir. 

" 8th. Went a hunting with Mr. Alexander, J. Cus- 
tis, and Lund Washington. Killed a fox (a dog one), 
after three hours' chase. Mr. Alexander went away, 
and Mr. Thurston came in the afternoon. 

" 9th. Went a ducking, but got nothing, the creek 
and rivers being froze. Robert Adam dined here and 
retuTTied. 

" 10th. Mr. Washington and Mr. Thurston set off 
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home. I went hunting on the Neck, and visited the 
plantation there, and killed a fox, after treeing it 
ttrce times, and chasing it about three houra. 

" lltli. At home oil da^ alone. 

•' ISth. Ditto, ditto. 

" ISth. Dined at Bclvoir, with Mrs. Washington 
and Mr. and Xibh Custis, and returned afterwards. 

" 14th. At home all dajf alone.* Bottled thirty- 
five doien cider. Fitted a two-eyed plough, eyed in- 
stead of s duck-bill plough, and with much difBculty 
made my chariot wheel-liorscs plough. Put the pole- 
end horsci into the plough in the morning, and put in 
the pc^tilion and hind horse in the afternoon; but, the 
ground being well swarded over, and very heavy 
plougliing, I repi-nted putting Iht-m in at all, for fear 
it should give tlicm a habit of stopping in the chariot. 
Peter (my smith) and I, after several efforts to make 
a plough upon a new model, partly of my own con- 
trivance, were fain to give it over, at least for the 
present.** 

A week later we find, " Spent tlte greater part of 
the day in making a new plough of my own inven- 
tion." ^ His household books contain the names of his 
hones and his dogs, lie does not seem to hare busied 
himself with any intellectual pursuits. Books seldom 
appear in hin orders for supplies from England. His 
diary contains no philonophic thought, — nothing 
which indicates an inquiring mind, only a mind at- 
tentive to the facts of every-day life, and scrupulously 
diligent in recording things of no great consequence. 
From this it appears that it took his grist-mill fifty- 
five minutes to grind four pecks of com, but he was 
surprised to find that it made five pecks of Indian meal. 
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Thi« i« the only scientific observation I have heard of 
ID his dtar;^'. His account of the wu}- his slaves did 
tlit'ir work is amuiiing as well as inBtructive. 

Wliile still in active militarj service, in 17S8, he 
was choHen member of the Virginia Douse of Bur- 
gesses for the next year. The poll cast him thirty- 
nine pound» hIx KhillingH. Among the articles neces- 
sary for the electiont hi» book reads, a hogsheud and 
a barn-l of punch, Ihirty-iivt gallon* of wine, forty- 
llircc of strong beer und eider." In the Virginia A»' 
scmbly he vea punctual in his attendance, modest in 
hiH deportment, but seldom spoke, and never made a 
set speech. He was difitinguished fur sound judg- 
ment and unJeviating sincerity. When troubles 
came, and the British Government sought to oppress 
the colonics, Puritan \ew England began the com- 
pluint. and Virginia did not tamely submit. A man 
of details and habits, more than of ideas or of 
philosophic prtnciplrs, Wu»hingtoii wiis not one of 
the first to move, but ut length joined rcudity and 
finnly in all the heroic acts to which the wild and 
eloquent Patrick Honry stirred the Virginia Legis- 
lature. He took a prominent part in opposing the 
Stamp Act, and other oppressive measures of the 
British king, after the Boston Port Bill. In the 
extraordinary Convention, it is said Washington made 
the most eloquent speech that was ever made, and 
uiid, " I will raise one thousand men, subsist ihetn 
at my own expense, and march myself at their head 
for the relief of Boston." * In 1769 he was thinking 
of the possibility of a fight between the Mother and 
naughter."* 

The first Continental Congress met at Phila<k>lphi«, 
OD September H, 1774. Washington was one of the 
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nx delegate* from Virginia, but doejt not appear to 
have been much iJi.stingui.<;hed. Yet Mr. Wirt relates 
tliat Patrick Henry said, " lu respect to solid informa- 
tton and sound judgment. Colonel Washington is un* 
questionably the greatcHt man on that floor." " 

He was a member of the second Congress, which 
met 10th May, 1775. This was after the bnttlc of 
Lexington ; and he appeared there every day dressed 
in his military unlfonn. LiLo the wiir paint of an 
Indian, liia Holdierly dresti was a figure of speech, to 
tell that the time of compromiKe had passed by, and 
the qu&<ition must be settled, not by words, but by 
blows. 

IV. On June 15. 1775, at the suggestion of John 
Adorns, Washington was chosen Commander-in-Chief 
of the American Army. Political motives determined 
the choice, fixing it on a Virginian. This was to 
conciliate the South, and make it friendly to the war. 
His personal character, his wealth, his knowledge, 
modertitlon, skill, and integrity drew to hint the far- 
reaching, honest eyes of John Adams. Now England 
sagacity and self-denial alike suggested the choice. 
But New England ambition was not nuitent. In the 
French War New England had done much service, 
and had won laurels. The southern states did noth- 
ing. Wnalilngton was the only officer who had ac- 
quired any distinction; and he Icsi tbnn several men 
from the eastern states. They naturally found 
fault. Hancock wanted the po*t. Certainly he had 
done more than Colonel Washington to promote the 
Revolution; and he long cherished a grudge, I think, 
against Adams for his nomination of Washington. 
The choice was a thoughtful compromise. New Eng- 
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land overcame lier prejudices against a southern man. 
The modest Virginian declared to Congress, " I beg 
it may be pcmcmbcrcd by every gentleman in the room 
that 1 declare, with the utmost sinceritj, I do not 
tliink myself equal to the command I am honored 
frith." He declined the compensation of live hundred 
dollars a. month, and said, " Aa no pecuniary con- 
siderations would have tempted me to accept tliis ar- 
duous employment, ... I do not wish to make 
any profit from it. I will keep an exact account of 
my expenses, which I doubt not the nation will dis- 
charge, and that is all I desire." lie wrote a letter 
to his wife — tlic only one that he wrote which is pre- 
served — concerning his election, and his acceptance 
of th« ofBce, and enclosing his will, juat made. ** Att 
it has been a kind of dc'^tiny," says the modest man, 
"that has thrown me upon this Bcrvicc, I shall hope 
that my undertaking is designed to answer some good 
purpose." He left Mount Vernon in May, 1775. 
He did not enter his own doors again till January, 
1784. 

The new Commander-in-Chief left Philadelphia 
June 21, and reached Cambridge on the 2nd July, 
and took command of the army the next day. He 
found a motley collection of troops ; about seventeen 
thousand men, more than three thousand sick, all tll- 
drcsscdt ill-arraed, ill -disciplined, and some with no 
muskets. The hne extended fifteen or sixteen miles, 
by the then existing roads, from Charlestown Neck 
to Roxbury. Most of the soldiers had enlisted for a 
short time. Few were willing to submit to the self- 
denial and stern discipline of actual war. The ofBcers 
were ignorant of their duty. General Ward, the 
previous Commander-in-Chief, was old, and olmost im- 
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becile ; another general kept his chamber, talking 
" learnedly of cathartics and emetics." ''' The camp 
was full of jc&IouBics, rivalries, resentments, petty am- 
bitions; men thinking much for themselves, little for 
their imperiled nation. We greatly misunderstand 
the difficulties of the time. About one third of the 
people in the colonies werv openly or secretly Tories. 
Self-denial ia never easy, and tlien much of it wa* 
needful. The patriot's trials were often borne grudg- 
ingly, and with many attempt* to shift the burdens. 
Had such a spirit prevailed as our rhetoricians and 
orators of the Fourth of July tell us of, then tlu' 
Revolution had all been over in a twelve-month, and 
every red-coat had been driven into the sea. But 
people vere as mean and selfish in 1775 as they have 
been ever since. The battle of Lexington did not 
change human nature. Washington must create an 
army, create even the mw material of it. Congress 
liad no adequate conception of the cost of war, and 
dealt out money with a stingy hand. It had little 
enough to give, and a war is of guineas. Ttic peo- 
ple trusted in a volunteer militia serving but a few 
months, and were afraid of a standing army and a 
military ty rant. Nothing was ready, no clothes, 
tents, cannon; even powder was scorce, and at one 
time there were not seven cartridges to a man. The 
sentinels returning from duty were not allowed to 
fire their pieces, but drew tlie charge. 

In Boston lay the British army, superior in num- 
ber*, well drilled, armed well, and provided with all 
that wealth could buy or knowledge could devi»e. We 
(alb of the heroism of 1776. We 6o not exaggerate. 
No nation was ever more valiant and self-denying. 
Bui Washington complains of *' an egregious want 
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of public spirit," of " fertility in tii« loir arts of 
obtftmrng ftdvflintagM." Thope were noble men, who 
would give up all their own property for the public 
good ; but there were others mean and ba-ie, who would 
take all from the public for their own advnntagc. 
Then, as now. times of trouble produced a Hancuck, 
an Adams: but how seldom! The superior propert^r, 
the superior education, was on the Tory side. Very 
cool, very cautious and rcBcrvcd, VVaslungton had yet 
the zeal of an enthusiast, and hated the petty selfish- 
nesa he met. He was not always quite just to the 
New Englanders. From the beginning of July, 
177-'S, till the end of February, 1776, the army did 
nothing. How could it? Often reduced to ten thou- 
sand men! Washington improved the intrenchmcnts, 
drilled the soldiers, gave unity of action to the whole 
army. Feeble in men, and supplied only with poor 
and inefficient arms, he acted on the defensive. But 
in one night he clinched the industrial New England 
palm with a mighty fi»t, and on the sixth anniversary 
of the Boston Massacre, smote the British army a 
deadly blow. The enemy soon left New England, 
and took twelve hundred Tories along with them. 
A hostile troop has appeared in Massuchuiietts but 
once since, — when it filed through the streets of Bos- 
ton, and did its wicked work, with none to lift an 
arm, slashing the citizens with coward swords, — a 
wickedness not atoned for yet, but remembered against 
the day of reckoning.*" 

In New England, the people dwelt more compactly 
together than elsewhere in the northern atatcs. They 
were comparatively rich, educated, and very indus- 
trious, with that disposition for military affairs be- 
longing to men familiar with the French and Indian 
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Wars. But, after driving the Bntish from Bostoui 
WaBhington drew his array to New York, and, not 
having such support as he found in Massachusetts, 
there follo«*cd a whole year of diaistcps. The Araeri- 
cau8 were driven from Long Inland. Two New Eng- 
land brigades of militia ran disgracefully from be- 
fore the British gunit.'* Washington abandoned New 
York, Fort Washington surrendered to the enemy 
nearly three thousand soldiers, The flower of the 
army, with a great quantity of artillery, ammunition, 
and storra, were lost. The British ships Hailed fur 
up the Hudson Ilivcr, once tliought to be imprcgnably 
defended. Washington retreated through the Jer- 
seys, his little army dwindling at every step; without 
intrenching tools, without tents, and with few blnnketii. 
Many of the soldiers were barefoot. He flew over 
the Pawiaic, over the Raritan, over the Delaware 
nivers. At Christmas, tho army made one desperate 
step back again, cnmsed the Delaware, captured many 
soldiers at Trenton; then withdrew into the mountains, 
and into the darkness of night nnd the snows of win- 
ter. So ended the first campaign. The very Janu- 
ary after the Declaration of Independence, with 
tiirw thousand or four thousand men, Washington 
crept into his winter quarters at Morristown. What 
an army for such work! The ditlieulties seemed im- 
mense. Tlie midland slates were full of Tories, — 
cruel, revengeful, and malignant. Some of titc 
American generals were of doubtful faith. General 
L«e had purposely suffered himself to be taken pris- 
oner, that be might concert a treason worse than 
Arnold's." Congress, di:>couragcd, left Philadelphia 
and fled to Baltimore. Ithodc Island was in tlie hands 
of tlie enemy. Many respectable citiiCQS in the mid- 
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Und states went over to the British. The Quakers 
hindered the AmerioAti cause. The time of most of 
the soldiers expired. Recruits came in but slowlj, and 
a new army must be created. Still Washington did 
not despair! 

The next spring he regained the Jerseys, but was 
aoon forced to retire. Pennsylvania then, as now, the 
most ignorant of the northern states, with ita Quukera, 
did little for independence. The principal citizens 
Were not friendly to the war, or to its object.'* 
Flulndclphia was almost a Tory town. WashingtoQ 
hnd no New England energy close at hand to furnish 
him provisions or men. He lost the battle of Brandy- 
wine, failed at Gcrmantown. Philadelphia fell Into 
the hands of the enemy. During the winter of 1777— 
78 he went into winter quarters at Valley Forge. 
What a terrible winter it wax for tlie hopes of 
America! In 1776 he had an army of forty-seven 
tho\iiiand men, and the nation was exhausted by the 
great effort. In 1777 it was less than twenty thousand 
men. Women, who hud once melted their pewter 
plates into bullets, could not do it a 3econd lime. 
At Valley Forge, within a dny's march of the enemy's 
headquarters, there were not twelve thousand soldiers. 
That winter tlu^y lay on the ground. So scarce were 
blankets, that many were forced to sit up all night by 
their fires. At one tiniL>, more than a thousand soldiers 
had not a shoe to tlieir feet. You could trace their 
march by the blood which their naked feet left in the 
ice. At one time, more than one fourth of all the 
troops there are reported as *' unfit for duty, because 
barefoot or otherwise naked." Washington offered a 
prize for the best substitute for shoes made of un- 
tanned hides ! £ven provisions failed. Once there 
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was a faoiiae in the camp, and Woshingrton must seize 
provisioDs by violence, or tlie array would die. He 
ordered the Pennsylvania farmers to thresh out the 
wheat and sell it to him, or he would take it, and 
pay them only for the straw ! Congress was dis- 
heartened. The men of ability stayed at home, and 
weaklings took their place. For some time there were 
only twenty-one members, and it was difficult to as- 
semble a quorum of states for business. Tories 
abounded. There were cabals against Washington in 
the army. Mifnin, Conway, Gates, Pickering, Schuy- 
ler, were hostile; " and they found abundant support 
in Congress. Samuel Adams distrusted Washington- 
So, too, did John Adume. James Lovell, of Massa- 
chusetts, and Richard Henry Lee, of Virginia, were not 
more friendly, and far less honorable. 

It is not wholly to be wondered at. Within a year 
Washington had lost New York and Its neighborhood. 
— -lost Philadelphia, and all the strongholds around 
it. He had gained hut one victory worth naming, 
that at Trenton. In the mean time Burgoyne, en 
able soldier, with an admirable army, had walked into 
a trap on the North River, and had been taken by 
Gates and the Northern army, who were most of them 
militia of New England. It is not wonderful that 
men doubted, and thought that the selfish, mean- 
spirited, and loud-talking General Conway would do 
better than the modest Washington to command tlic 
vmy. Samuel Adomi wanted democratic rotation in 
office, that Uie general should be hired by the year! 
If he had not been posiiesscd of great wealth, and 
cared for nothing, I tliink Washington's command had 
come to an end before 1778. But Dr. Franklin was 
oa the other side of the Kea, and, with conaununale 
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*rt, he had induced the Frimch Court to favor America 
with contributions of money and of arms, and after 
the surrender of Burgoyne, to acknowledge the inde- 
pendence of the United States, itud to ruake un open 
treaty of oUiancOt funiisliing America with mo:icy and 
men, nrtitlcry and stores. Then, first, America be- 
gan to uplift her drooping head. Dut it must be con- 
fessed that wlicn sho found tlmt a furei|;n nation was 
T«ad^ to aatiiHt her, iihe was the leHS witling to raise 
money or men, or otherwise to help lierself. She was 
fatigued, and wanted to rest. 

Within our moderate limits there is not time to tell 
the slory of the war — the mingled tale of nohlcnctn, 
cowardice, and treachery. Peace came at last; and 
was proclaimed in camp on the 19th of April, 1783, 
eight years after the battle of Lexington. On the 
aSrd of December Washington returned his commis- 
sion to Congress, and presented his account of personal 
fxpecses from Jauuury 15, 1775, to that date. They 
were, in all, sixty-four thousand, three liundrcd and 
iifteen dollam. He then went home to Mount ^'ernon, 
and ntt-cnded to the duties of private life. During 
the whole war the nobleness of the man stood out great 
and clear. But when the war van over the soldiers 
were not at once dismissed- The nation did not seem 
inclined to compensate them for their sufferings, losses, 
■or even for their expenses. They naturally became 
irritated because the money was thus withheld, which 
they had earned by such toil in the grim trials of bat- 
tic. Then it was that they thought of seeking redress 
by their own armed hand. And then it was Hiat Wash- 
ington's nohility stood out grander than ever before. 
He placed himself between the nation and the army, 
and sought and found justice to both. 
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V. The beffinning of 178-t beheld Washington at 
Mount Vernon with no public offic«. For almost eight 
years his shadow had not fallen on hia own threshoid. 
His affairs had lapsed into some dccny, spite of the 
prompt and vigilant care he took at a distance. " Tho 
hone is fatted bv its muster's e}'i',*' and Ivtlere, once 
a week for eight years, are not like the daily presence 
of the owner. The active habits of public office were 
on him still; and when he woke at daybreak, or be- 
fore, it was his first impression to forecast the work 
of the dav, till he remembered that he hud no public 
work. But pubUc car« still laj heavy on lua mighty 
soul. The soldiers were his ehiJdren; and still ill fed 
by the nation, and nojittered abroad, they looked to 
htm for help. He could give sympathy, if nothing 
■Dore. He had his eye on the whole nation personally, 
not officially; anxious for the universal welfare. His 
correspondence was immense. He attended to agricul- 
ture, always hia favorite pursuit : improved his lands. 
introduced belter seeds and breeds of cultlc. He ex- 
ercised u great hospitality, and visitors of distinction 
crowded about his mansion. He sought to improve the 
whole State of Virginia, and had a scheme for uniting, 
by a canal, the Potomac and James Rivers with the 
waters beyond the Alleghany Mountains. He took 
« deep and hearty interext in the public education of 
the people, giving both money and time for that 
purpose. 

America was then in a sad condition. The states 
were free from England, but not firmly united. 
"Thirteen stages, and ne'er a hoop, do not make * 
barrel.'* The destructive work of liberation had been 
once achieved by the sword. Next must come the con- 
structive work of union. Franklin's plan of conf edcra- 
VI— S 
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tion, first proposed In 1754, afterwards offered in 
1775, and at last accepted, with to&ay variations, in 
1778, waa hardly adequate to unite the nation, even 
when war pressed these thirt«en dlsslmilnr raembera 
together. In peace thcj soon fell asunder. The old 
government was utterly inadequate. Congress was a 
hingle body, composed of a single House, not of two 
Houses, as now. The vote was by states. Rhode 
Island, with sixty thousand, counted as much as Vir- 
ginia, with six hundred tliuusund iiihabitantfi. There 
was no executive head. Congress was to administer its 
own laws. There were no Judiciary, no organized de- 
partnicnta for war, for foreign affairs, or for Interior 
administration. There were only administrative cotn- 
mitteeB of Congress. 

The general government could not raise money — 
could not pay a debt. The states were intensely 
jealous of each other. Men calicd Virginia, or Caro- 
lina, ** my country," and did not recognize America as 
such. It was a great work to organize the nation, 
and form a national union of America, while, at the 
same time, the rights of the states, and tlip personal 
freedom of individuals, were also to be sacredly pre- 
served. How could the nation found a firm central 
power, which waa indispensable, end yet Iceep intact 
the local self-government which each state required, and 
to which it had become accustomed ? Unless this 
theorem could be demonstrated in America, " Liberty *' 
would become a mere Latin word, borrowed from the 
French. Tories said, "It is impossible 1" An in- 
surrection had already broken out in Massachusetts, 
which frightened the best men in the nation, making 
John Adams and Washington tremble, and doubt demo- 
cratic institutions. " Would it not he better to have 
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a limited moniirchy, an hereditary senate?** So men 
iaJked. 

The Federal Convention of all the states was to meet 
at Fhiladt-lpliia, May 14, 17H7. Itlany able men were 
dioten as delegates, Washington among them, and 
Mtne very weak ones. But so little zeal was then felt, 
that on that day only two states — Virginia and Penn- 
Bjlvania — appeared to be represented at all. It was 
not until the SOth of Alaj that seven states, the re- 
quired quorum for bufiiness, appeared hy their dele- 
gates in the Convention, and then Massachusetts was 
represented by only a single man. Waaliington was 
president of the Convention, but it docs not appear that 
he took any prominent part in making the Constitu- 
tion. On the 17th of September the work was finished 
and signed — " done by consent of the slates." I tliink 
no member of the Convention was satisfied with it. 
Nobody thought it perfect Franklin and Washing- 
ton disliked much of it, for opposite reasons perhaps. 
Democratic Mr. Gerry opposed it, and refused to sign 
it. Samuel Adamn, John Hancock, nnd many more, 
not members of the Convention, were also hostile. At 
this day we are not likely to do full justice to its au- 
thors, representing such diveriw local interests, and 
animated by Hurh hostile political principles. To 
SCHDC the Constitution in a finality, an idol, and Its 
authors inspired men. To others it is " a cove- 
nant with de«th," and its authors proportionately evil." 
I know its faults, at least some of them. Time wiU 
.DO doubt develop others, pcrliaps yet more fatal. I 
■oe its victims. There are four millions of them in 
the United States. I blame its great men, especially 
Franklin, the greatest man then or since on the Ameri- 
can continent. But I see their difBcutties, and remem- 
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ber ihaX nobody Is ho wise as everybody, and tliat 
now is tt fool to the ages which are to come. There 
was a monarchic party, who wanted a strong central 
government. Alexander Hamilton hks the ablest re- 
presentativt of that tendency."* And there was a. 
Deiiiocratic party, which contended vigorously for 
state rights, and wished to keep all popular power, 
undelegated, in the hands of the people. Jefferson was 
the typical man of the Democrats. But he was out 
of the country, on hia mission to France. There really 
was a danger that the thirteen states nhould not find 
a hoop to bind them all into a well-proportioned tub, 
which might stand on its own bottom. But the states 
accepted the Constitution, one by one, adding invalu- 
able amendments. Seventy years is a short time in 
the life of a great people, and the day for the final 
Judgment of the Constitution has not yet come. 



VI. Washington was choecn President. With him 
there could be no competitor for that office. For the 
Viee-Presideney there miglit be many ; for, while it 
was plain who was the Brst man in popular esteem, it 
was not eiiually clear who was the second. But Joliu 
Adams was chosen. In the beginning of the Rcvolu- 
tion, Massachusetts and Virginia went side by .side. 
So in the beginning of the independent United States 
must they be joined in the administration of public 
affairs. It was very difficult to construct the new gov- 
ernment. All must be made anew. There were two 
great parties in the nation. The Federalists, who 
were friendly to the Constitution, and inclined to a 
strong central government, some of them perhaps fa- 
voring a monarchy and an hereditary Senate. The 
Anti-Federalists, first called " Republicans,** and after- 
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wftrds " Democrats," who had opposed the Constitu- 
tion, disliked a strong ccntml power, and relied morr 
upon the local solf-govcriiineiit of llie states, or upon 
the individual nmn. With his usual sagacity, Wash- 
ington selwted the best political talent of the country 
to help the great work, and witli characteristic fair- 
ncSB be cbose men from both parties. JeiTeraon was 
Secretary of Stale, Hamilton of the Treasury, Gen- 
eral Henry Knox of War, and Edmund Randolph, 
Attorncy-Gencrul. These compoucd the Cabinet. The 
Supreme Court were to be appointed. lie put John 
Jay at it« head. He would not be President of a 
party, but sought to reconcile difTcrences, and to fuse nil 
parties into one. The attempt could not succeed. 
There were quarrels in liis own Cabinet, especially be- 
tveen Jefferson, who was an idea[ Democrat, with 
great confidence in the mass of tlie people, and Hamil- 
ton, who inchned towurda monarchy, and hod but 
small confidence in the people. In the eight years of 
Washington's two PrcBidcncics tlic country was full 
of strife and contentions between these parties. No 
President has since liad such difficulties to contend with 
— all was to be made anew ; the department* of govom- 
ment to be constructed, treaties to be negotiated witit 
foreign powers, the revenue to be settled, the public 
debt to be paid, the continental paper money to he 
provided for, or the question disposed of, the limits 
of the constitutional power of the general government 
to be fixed, the forms of procedure in the Federal 
courts to be settled. Tlie Union itself was so new, 
the elements were so diverse, the interests of North 
and Soutli so liostile, it was to be feared the whole 
would soon fall to pieces. But quickly the govern- 
ment was organiied, an admirable plan of administra- 
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tion was devised, and the eight years brought incrcoMd 
stability to the American institutions, greater confi- 
dcnc« in Ihem, greater welfare to the whole people, 
and additional renown to Washington. 

I will not here recapitulate the chief acts of hifi 
adminiRtnttion. They arc to be found in historical 
and biographical works. His leading principle was 
simply to be just to all, and demand justice from 
all. Tliis was cspeciallv difficult in n time of such 
trouble; for while the constructive work of American 
democracy was going on here, in Europe the great de- 
structive forces of liumanity made tbe earth to quakei 
and to swallow down the moat ancient monarchy in the 
Christian world. Both countries felt the shock of the 
French Revolution. The Federalists generally look 
Bides agatnist France, and with England, wlio feared 
the revolutionary contagion. The Democrats favored 
the French, and wore hostile to England, as being will" 
ing to arrest the progress of mankind. Both parties 
were a little crazy. 

VII. On the 3rd of March, 1797, Washington with- 
drew from public life, and in a few days again sat 
down at Mount Vernon, devoted himself to agriculture, 
and hoped to enjoy the pleasing leisure of a country 
life. But his farewell address could not save him from 
public duties. He was to die with his harness on. 
Ffur of wnr with France called him again to the 
head of the American army, which must be recon- 
structed in the midst of new and endless difficulties. 
But soon a peaceful trumpet called him to another 
field. On the 14th December, 1799, Washington 
ceased to he mortal; and he who had been "first in 
war, and first in peace," became also *' first in the 
hearts of his countrymen," where he still lives. 
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It is not diSicuU to understand a character which 
is BO plain, the features so distinct and strongly' 
marked. 



1. Look at his intellect. 

He had not a great reason — that philosophic 
principle which seeks tlie universal law and the scien- 
tific truths, resting in them as ends. He was not a 
tpeculative, but a practical man; not at aU devoted 
t« ideas. He had no tendency to science. He did 
not look after mu*es, ultimate reasons, general laws; 
only after facttt. lie was concerned with measures, not 
with principles. He aeldom, if ever, made a philoao- 
phic remark on matter or on man. His diary is full 
of facts. It has no ideas, no hints or studies of a 
thoughtful character. He had little curiosity to Icam 
the great gcnerulixutions of iiuturo. It dot's not ap- 
pear that he ever read a sinf^Ie philosophic book. His 
letters contain no ideas, and refer to no great prio' 
ciples. 

2. He liad not much imagination — that poetic 
power which rests in ideal beauty us its end. Tltere 
was little of the ideal clement in him. Hu tukes no 
notice of the handsome things in nature, art, or litera- 
ture. I remember but one reference to anything of 
the kind. That h to be found in the " Lowland 
Beauty," who bo charmed him in boyhood. He looked 
at use, not at beauty. Handsome dress he priced for 
the dignity and consequence it gave him. This unideal 
character marks his style of writing, which is com- 
monly formal, stiff", and rather prim,*" without orna- 
ment, or any of the little wayside beauties which 
spring up between the stones even of a military road. 
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He «ems io have had as little fondness for literature 
as for science. The hooka he read were practical 
works, which contained only informationi and were 
quite destitute of the beauty, the inspiration, and the 
charm of letters. In the great mass of documents which 
bear hiB name it is not always easy to see what is his. 
Some of his greatest state papers were the work of 
other hands. The Farewell Address must be adjudged 
to Madison,"* who made the original draft in 1792. 
and to Hamilton, who wrought it over In 1797. 
Washington wrote it out anew wlUi his own hand, 
making sonic alterations. It required four moatha 
to get it readyi so important did Washington deem 
the occasion. The greater part of the letters which 
fill eighty manuscript volumes are written by his 
secretaries, who must think for him as well as write. 
Still, there are enough which came unaltered from 
his pen to show us what power of writing he possessed. 
It is refreshing to find that he sonietiines departed 
from the solemn, dull, conventional language of state 
papers, and calls the British soldiers *' Red Coats," 
and General Putnam "Old Put;" Ulks of "kicking 
up soiui; dust,'* " making a rumpus," of nominating 
** men not fit to be shoe-blacks ;*' apcaks of " the rascally 
PurilaDlsni of New Enf»tand," and " the rascally 
Tories ; " "a scoundrel from Marblchcod — a man of 
property." But in general his style is plain and 
busineas-like, without fancy or figure of speech, and 
without wroth. His writings arc not grass which 
grows in the fields ; they are hay which is pitched down 
from tlie mow lo a bam. 



3. Washington had a great understanding. He 
had that admirable balance of faculties which we cull 
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good judgment; the power of seeing the most ex- 
pedient vny of doing what must be done, — a quality 
more rare, perhaps, than what men call genius. Yet 
hia understanding was not of a wide rangc> but was 
limited to a few particulars, etll pertaining; to practical 
affairs. 

Thus gifted, Washington was not an originator. 
I think he discovered nothing, invented nothing — 
in war, in politics, or in agriculture. The " tmv 
plough of my own invention " came to nothing. He 
was a soldier nearly sixteen years. I do not And that 
lie discovered anything new in military affairs. He 
sat in the Virginia Assehihly of Burgesses; was a dele- 
gate to the Continental Congress, and was a member 
of the Federal Convention, at the time when those 
bodies were busy with the most important mutters ; 
but I do not Icum tliat he brought forward any new 
idea, any original view of affairs, or ever proposed 
any new measure. He was eight years President, and 
left behind htm no marks of originality, of inventive 
talent, or of power of deep insight into cause*, into 
tlirir nwdes of operation, or oven into their remote 
effects. Here he stood on the cotiimuti level of man- 
kind, and saw no deeper or farther than ordinary men. 

But he was a good organizer. N'alvirally sys- 
tematic, industrious, &nd regular by early habit, he 
had the art to make things lake an orderly shape, and 
to serve the purpose }ie had in view. Thus Lis large 
farm at Mount Vernon was munnged with masterly 
skill; the routine of crops was adjusted as well as 
was then known to the art of agriculture. In the 
French and Indian War he took the raw human ma- 
terial, array<<<I it into companies and regimonl<>. and 
made a s«r^'iceablc little armv. In the War of the 
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Revolution he did the fwime thing on o. larger scalet 
»nd with, perhaps, ^-ct grcflttr difficuJtics in his way. 
He took the rude, undisejplined mass of New England 
valor at Cambridge, in 1775, and in a few months 
made it quite an effective amnj, able to strike a power- 
ful blow. He was called on to do the same many 
times in that war, and almost always accomplished'! 
such ta^ks with consummate skill. He laid out hit 
plans of battle or campaign with great good sense. 
But I think he had no originality in his plans, or in 
hie mode either of arranging his grounds or of mar- 
shalling his soldiers. He followed the old schemes, 
and always took abundant eounsel. As President, 
he had much of this work of organization to attend to. 
With the help of the able heads of Adams, JcfTerson, 
Hamilton. Jay, and others, it was successfully done. 

HiR great talent was that of administration. He 
had that rare combination of judgment, courage, and 
capacity for action which enabled him to manage all 
things well. He was fond of detail — no little thing 
was loo minute for his dcUcatc eye. He administered 
his farm with severe and nice economy; yet the system 
of slavery did not allow it to be very productive. 
His day-books show what aU the men are doing. At 
home he remembered the value of the master's eye. 

While absent from Virginia eight years in the army, 
he had accounts continually remitted frmn his chief 
overseer, telling him of all the minute details of the 
ploughing, planting, reoping, threshing, raising to- 
bacco, ond selling it; the birth of cattle and slaves, 
the heaith of his animal and of his human stock. Al- 
ways, once a week, Washington wrote to his overseer, 
even in the most troublous times. I think that he 
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ncTcr failed of this in all the period of Btorms, from 
January, 1776, to December, 1784. With the same 
akili he administered the affairs of the little miserable 
Virginia army in the French and Indian War, and 
the greater cares of the Hevolutiontiry armj. The 
T>e«Frr wc come to the facts, the more arc wc astonished 
at the great difficulties he surmounted — want of 
powder, want of guns, want of clothes, want of tents, 
want of shoes, and above nil, want of money, which is 
want of everjrthing. We are amazed at the jealousy 
of Coogres*, the bickerings and petty rivalries of 
little and mean men ambitious of his military renown, 
at the coldncjis of the people of Pennsylvania, of Mary- 
land, of the Carolinas, of Georgia, and tlicir indiffer- 
ence even to their own success. But wc arc still 
more amazed at the high ability with which lie ad- 
ministered his humble supplies of mcan^ and of men, 
and at the grand result he brought to pass. He was 
not a swift thinker; lie never fought a brilliant cam- 
paign, or more than a single brilliant battle — that at 
Trenlon;^' but I doubt that Alexander, that C«sar, 
that Napoleon, or even Hannibal, had more admin- 
istrative military skill, save in this, that he had not the 
power to make rapid combinations on the field of 
buttle: he must think it all out beforehand, draw on 
paper the plan of movement, and fix the place of the 
troops. Hence he was skilful in attack, but not 
equally able when the assault was made upon him. 
He bad slow, far-sighted judgment. In much time 
he prepared and wrought for much time. He bad 
a real military talent, not a genius for war. 

Ab President, be administered the political affairs of 
the nation with the »amo skill, the same patience in de< 
tails, the same comprcbcnaive diligence. A man of 
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judgment, not of gcniiie, in all important militarj 
matters he required each colonel and officer to furnish 
a written report of what ought to be done, compared 
them ail carefully, and made up his mind after a thor- 
ough knowledge of the fncts, and n careful examina- 
tion of the opinions of able men. 

I do not 6nJ that Washingtuu had any new ideas 
about gowmmrat, or about political affairs. He op- 
posed tl)c British despotism in 1768; but all New 
Kngland had gone that wa^- before hini, and he fol- 
lowed after in the train of the ablest and some of the 
richest men in Virginia. He favored the union of 
the colonies; but Franklin had suggc&tcd tluit in 1754, 
and Massachusetts, in 1770, appointed a committee to 
confer with all the colonkl IcgijtUtures. He attended 
the Continental Congress in 1774; but Frankhn, then 
in England, had really originated it. He sought for 
independence; but, long before him, the great soul^ of 
Samuel Adams and Joseph Hawley hod shown tliat it 
was indispensable; and the Gery tongue of Patrick 
Henry had proclaimed it. I think the Constitution 
does not owe a thought to him. The original plan of 
the details of the Federal Gcrvcrnment does not »eeni 
to have conic from him, but from JelTorMon, Humiltunt 
Jay. Let us be reverent of great names, also just. 
Washington's superiority to others was not intellectual. 
He was continually surround(?d by abler minds in the 
Virginia Legislature and in the Continental Congress, 
in the army and in the Cabinet. Compare him with 
Franklin, Samuel Adams, John Adams, Jefferson, 
Hamilton, Jay, Madison, with Greene, Pickering, and 
many morfl. But he pretended to no intctlectual grwit- 
ness, and was one of the most modest of men. This 
appeared in all his life, from the day the Virginia 
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Assembly prpscnted the blushing colonel with thtir 
thankf), until he gave the people of the United States 
of America lus Farewell Addrefts. 



II. His excellence whs moral. He had that constitu- 
tion and quality of moral power uliich is to virtue 
what good sense m to intellect. One of Lhc moat coD- 
scicDtiotu of men, he wiu not tnorally romantic, en- 
thusiastic, or transccodental. There was do more 
moonshine in hia moral than id his intellectual char- 
acter. His virtue was not 

"t09 bright and good 
P«r huiniu) nuture'ii daily food." 

1. His natural tcmperamcat did not much Incline 
him to Uie vices of pamion in youth, for he was of 
that stem and nustcre make which leans to istrictness 
rather than to self-indulgence. He wrote in hia copy- 
book* "Labor to keep alive in your breast that little 
apark of celestial fire called conscience." In few iMftrtt 
did it ever bum with a steadier and more constant 
flame. Yet there was no unusual rigidity in his rules 
of life. He was man, and not an ascetic. 

He had a nice lo\'e of order, and a quick instinct 
for deooruni. Thin appears in the neatness of his 
writlog-buoks at the age of thirteen ; in the accuracy 
of his diagrams made when he was a surveyor, fanner, 
or soldier; in the clear round hand and lucid style of 
his writings; in the regularity of his habits; the 
stately deportment which marked him, whether in the 
forest, the camp, or in the Senate of the nation. 
Yet, if you look carefully, you find he was not so 
fastidious as to order in thoughts as in things. He 
vu fond of form and parade, and when President, 
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adopted the stately customs of monarchic courts, not 
unjustly complained of at the time as favoring of 
aristocracy, and looking toward kingly instltuLioDs. 
It may be that Iluinitton, Adums, and others had more 
to do -wUh this foolish parfldc than Washington him- 
self. Yet he loTcd splendor, and rode in a coach with 
fpur and sometimes six horses. Other Virginia gentle- 
men did the sonic. Men could not forget the old 
nonsense all at once. ** Nihil saltatim, omne grada- 
tim," is nftturc'a rule of conduct. He was accurate 
tn hiK accounts, omitting no littte detail, punctual in 
regard to time, orderly in all things. 

2. He had great power of wratli, inheriting the 
high, hasty temper of his mother. In youth he was 
" sudden and quick in quarrel." In middle life his 
passion was tremendous, sometimes getting vent tn 
vords, sometimes in blows. He never overcame this 
excess of hent, this congenital distemper of the blood. 
Jefferson Iclls of u great " occasion when the President 
was much inflamed, got into one of those passions 
when he cannot command him««]f," called Freneau 
a rascal, and did not miscall him, and said that, 
by God, hi> would rntlii?r be in his grave than in hia 
present situation."' In the latter years of the Revo- 
lution his temper greatly offended the officers. 

In 1775, at Cambridge, the army was destitute of 
powder. Washington sent Colonel Glover to Marble- 
bead for a supply of that article, which was said to be 
thcrt. At night the Colonel returned, found Wash- 
ington in front of his headquarters, pacing up and 
down. Glover saluted. The General, without return- 
ing his salute, asked, roughly, " Have you got the 
powder? " " No, sir." Washington swore out the 
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great, terrible SaxoD oath, ivitb all iU tliree specilica- 
liom. "Why did you come back, sir, without it?" 
** Sir, there is not a kernel of powder in Marblehead." 
Washington walked up and down a minute or twO| in 
great agitation, and then said, "Colonel Glover, here 
is my hand, if you will take it, and forgive me. TTic 
greatness of our danger made mc forget what is due 
to you and to mysolf." 

Tobias Lear, his intimate friend, and private eee- 
retary, says, that in the winter of 1791, an ofBccr 
brought a letter telling of General St. Clair's disas- 
trous defeat by the Indians. It must be delivered to 
the President hiriiaelf. He left his family and guests 
at table, glanced over the contents, and when he re- 
joined them, seemed calm as usual. But afterwards, 
when he and Lear were alone, he walked the room 
silent a while, and then broke out in grcut agitation. 
" It is all over. St. Clair la defeated, routed ; the 
officers nearly all killed, the men by wholesale; the 
disaster complete, too shocking to think of, and a sur- 
prise into the bargain ! " He walked about, tnurli 
agitated, and his wrath became terrible. " Yes," he 
burst forlli, *' here, on this very spot, I took leave 
of him. I wished him success and honor. * Yuu 
have your instructions,' I said, ' from the Secretary 
of War. I had my.self a strict eye to them, and will 
add but one word, beware of a surprise ! I repeat it* 
beware of a surprise! You know how the Indians 
fight 1 ' He went off witli this, as my last solemn 
warning, thrown into his ears: and yet, to suffer that 
army to be cut to pieces, hacked, butchered, toma- 
hawked, by a surprise, the very thing I guarded him 
against ! God ! O God ! he ie worse than a murderer ! 
How can he answer for it to his country ? The blood 
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of the slain is upon hitn, the ctme of widows and 
orplians, the curse of Heaven ! " His emotions 
were awful. After whicli !ic cooled n little, and sat 
down, and said, " Tlii* must not go bej^ond this room. 
General St. Clair tihatl have justice. I looked through 
the despatches, saw the whole disaster, but not all the 
particulars. I will receive him without displeasure: 
I will hear bini without prejudice. Uc shall have full 
jufllioe." '* 



3. By nature and education he had a strong love of 
approbation, and seemed greedy of applause. This 
appears in hi.t somewhat worldly '* Rules of Conduct," 
which he copied out in hisi youth; in his fondness for 
dress, which did not come from a nice artistic senae 
of beauty, but rather from a desire to win the respect 
and esteem of other men; and from that sensitiveness 
to public opinion which appears at all periods of his 
life, especially at the period when he was criticized 
with such cruel injustice and wanton insult. In early 
life he loved honor, and was ambitious for distinction, 
and so obtained a commission in the forces of Virginia. 

I think he never had that mean passion of love of 
approbation which is called vanity, and is to honor 
what the foam is to the sea. The scum it genden 
drives before the wind, and unsubstantial melts away. 
Yi^t in all his manly public life as legislator, general. 
President, I cannot find an iniitance In which he court«d 
popularity. Office always sought him ; he never sought 
it. In no instance did he stoop his majestic head to 
avoid calumny, or to pick up the applause which 
might be tainted with the least uncleanness. Admirers 
there were about him; there was no place for a flat- 
terer.'" In all his public addresses, in all his official 
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or private letters, and in the reports of his fumiliar 
t*lk, there is no evidence that he referred to himself, 
or aUudct) to an^ grent or good deed be had ever 
done! In the eleven thick volumes of hia works, and 
in the many other marmacripts whicli are still pre- 
Mrved. I Und not a line which was written with the 
peacock feather of vanity, not a word which asks ap- 
plause. After 1790, the ej-es of the nation — yes, 
of the world — were on the sublimcst inun in it. Ilis 
eje was on the cation, and on the eternal right, not 
on George Washington, or on hia great deeds. Popu- 
larity is a boy's bonlire in the street. Merit ia the 
heavenly Ught of sun and moon and star. 

4. Washington was a courageous man. He hod 
that vigorous animal bravery, which laughs at dan- 
ger and despises fenr. But this wa^ tempered with 
caution. It was discreet valor, which did not waste 
its strength. In lus report of the little battle of 
Jumonrillc, in 17.^4, when he was twenty-two years 
of age, it is related that he said, '* I heard the bullets 
whistle, and, believe me. there is something charming 
in the sound ! " King George the Second added, " He 
would not say so if he had l}ccn used to hearing many." 
When Washington was once questioned about the story, 
he answered, '^ If I ever said so, it was when I was 
young." '" 

But he had that high moral courage, which 
dares affront perils greater than the whistling of bul- 
lets. He chose the right cause, though it were un- 
popular, and held to it, fearful of nothing but to 
do wrong. When defeated, he still bore up amid the 
greatest difficulties. The Americans were beaten in 

ercrr attack made upon Uivni, from the battle of 
' VI— C 
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Bunlter Hill, Juno 17, 177fi, till the battle of Fort 
Mifflin, October SS, 1777: they wore vit-torious only 
when thcj made the charj^. Yet Washington did not 
despair. At Cambridge he had no powder, jet his 
courage and perseverance held out. He lost Long 
Island, New York Island, Fort Washington, and some 
three thousand men. This was the greatest diaaster of 
the whole war. He fled through the Jerseys, his army 
dwindling and shrinking till he hod hardly seven thou- 
Band men, ill armed, unpaid, til clad, ill fed. Yet 
his heart did not fail him. He wrote his brother, 
" If every nerve is not strained to recruit the new army 
with all possible expedition, I think the game is pretty 
nearly up." On the 20th December, 1776, he tells 
the President of Congress, Mr. Hancock, " Ten days 
more will put an end to the existence of our army!*' 
The recruits came in slowly, and the enemy, in full 
force, lay at New York, within two days' march of 
him. But Washington's courage did not fail him, 
nor his hope. Many of the early officers of the Revo- 
lution left the army in disgust. The nation did not 
pay their expenses, and made no promise of future 
indemnity. This discouraged the men, and they could 
not enlist again after their farorite commanders were 
gone. But Washington still held on, and sought to 
cheer the fainting souls of both officers and men. In 
1777, when the British held Philadelphia, and Wash- 
ington went into winter ciuarlcra at Valley Forge, only 
a day's march off, at & time of the greatest peril, the 
cowardly State of Pennsylvania had but twelve hun- 
dred militia in the field to defend their own firesides. 
Tories abounded, full of insolence. Congress was 
thinly attended. There were whole weeks with no 
quorum of states. Many of tlie members were hostile 
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to him. But his gr^nt lieart did not give up. There 
was a cabal in the army against him. Conway, Gates, 
Miffiin* coveted his place, and attempted hia ruin. 
Reed, his confidential secretary, wus party to the in- 
trigue. Members of Congrcao distrusted liim, and 
openly or secretly opposed him, and wished to remove 
him from office. Hod he not 8er\'ed them for nothing* 
they would have done so; and yet this great soul bore 
up against it all* and qctct quailed before so manifold 
4L rtonn of cviL 

6. Washington had a will of mighty Btrength, — 
firm, recolute, tenacious. When his mind was made up, 
nothing turned Iilm aside. But he had such admirable 
self-command that he wjis not at all invasive of the 
opinions of others. He respected the personality of 
men, and did not impose his will upon them; neither 
did he allow others to intrude upon him; but he kept 
himself apart, austerely as the northern star. He held 
the military power in exact subordination to tlie civil. 
Where he was present, the laws spolce with clear voice. 
In the midst of ann»i hf did not abuse power. 

Yet he sotnctimcB proposed harsh measures. He 
wished, in 1776, to arrest and confine all who refused 
to receive tlie Continental paper money at par, and 
to report thera for trial to the states to which they 
belonged. He wanted speculators and fore«talIers 
brought to condign punishment. '* I would Id God,'* 
>aid he, in 1779, " that some one of the more atrocious 
in each state were hung in chains upon a gallows five 
times ofl high as tlie one prepared for Hamap." *' 



6. The highest moral quality i« integrity, faith- 
fulness to conviction and to alt delegated trust. This 
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was Ilia crowning virtue. He had it in the heroic 
df^rcc. It appears in all his life, — f roni the boy 
of thirteen, dilij^cntly copying Kin tasks, to the famous 
man, well nigh thrcc-scorc and ten. Here I know 
not who was his superior. I cannot put mj finger 
on 0. deliberate act of hia public or private Ufe which 
would detract from this liigh praise. He liad no 
subtilty of cliaracter, no cunning; he hated duplicity, 
lying, and liars. He withdrew his confidence from 
Jefferson when he found him fraudulent; from his sec- 
retary, Reed, when he was found false in a small par- 
ticular. He would not appoint Aaron Burr to any 
office, because he knew him to be an intriguer. He 
could be silent, he could not feign; simulation and dis< 
simulation formed no part of his character. Reserx-cd, 
cautious, thinking before he spoke, I can find no act 
of his civil life which implies the least insincerity, the 
least want of ingenuousness in the man. 

In war. he used fraud to spare force, and won the 
greatest triumph of tlie Revolution by a military lie. 
In 1781, the British Generul Clinton had au army 
at New York, Comwallis another in Virginia. Wash- 
ington lay along on the North River and the .Jerseys. 
He meant to strike Cornwallis. To render the blow sure 
and effective, he must make it appear that he intended 
to attack New York. He did so more tlian a year 
beforehand. He deceived the highetit civil ofBcers, the 
highest military ofBeers, and all the mid<]le and east- 
ern states. To mislead the enemy, he collected forage 
and boats In tlie neighborhood of New York, built 
ovens, as if he intcndct! to remain there and attack the 
city. He wrote letters to the American and French 
officers, ordering them to that place, for he should be- 
siege the town, and sent them so that they were sur« 
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to fall into the enemy's hands. He doceived friend 
and foe. Then at the right moment lie broke up his 
cjunp. marched hastily to Virginia, and dealt tlie fatal 
blow at Comwatlis at Vorktown. All this deception 
was as necessary to his military plan as powder to his 
cannon. It implies no deceit fulness of cliaracter in 
the deceiver. 

He had no meanncBs, no little rcucnlmcnta. If he 
wronged a ni»n in hi» hasty temper, he sought to re- 
pair the wrong. There was nothing eclfish in his am- 
bition. He rises above the most of men about him* 
— in the camp, in the Congre.ss, or the Cabinet, — 
M a tall pine above the brushwood at its feet. He 
did nothing little. After tlie flgUting was over, the 
army was not paid, and there was no certainty of 
payment. The nation might leave it to the stateii, 
and the ntatea might refer it back again to the nation. 
The government was weak from its center, and not 
efficient or respectable from the cliaracter of some of 
its members. A portion of the officers of the army, 
aided by monarchical men in all the states, wished to 
make Washington king. He needed only to say 
" Yes," and the deed was done. He pushed Uie crown 
away with conscientious horror. 

How admirable was all his conduct after the cessa- 
tion of hostilities ! He was faitliful to the army, faith- 
ful to the nation, because he was faithful to himself. 
How grand was his address to the army, — his letter to 
the gOTernors of the states, — his address to Congress 
when be returned his commisainn ! In all the history 
of mankind, can one find eucb another example of 
forbearance — a triumphant soldier refusing power, 
Aod preferring to go back and till hifc farm? 

** His raeaas were pure and spotless ts bis eodi." 
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III. Washington was not what would be called 
an affectionate man, or one ricli in tender emotions 
of love. Neither his nature nor his breeding tended 
that way. Hia nature seems more stem thun kindly; 
exact and moral, but not loving. He was a soldier at 
nineteen. Great cares laj on hini in his early jouth, 
and chilled the growth of the gentler emotions. His 
marriage was not very propitious. Mrs. Washington 
appears as a dressy, fashionable woman, without much 
head or heart. The one letter of her htisbandi and his 
occasional references to her, do not give us a very 
pleasing picture of the woman. It is said " she took 
the forward end of the matrimonial yoke." To com- 
mand and obey is a soldier's duty. The great gen- 
eral practised the first in the army, and the last at 
Mount Vernon. He had no children, and so lost the 
beat part of his afTectlonal education. There was 
nothing in his circumstances to supply the original 
defect of nature. Anil so* upright in his principles 
before God, and downright before man, he was not 
affectionate and loving.^" Few flowers of that ten- 
der quality spring up along his military, official, or 
domestic paths. He was a just guardian, rather than 
an affectionate uncle. He was bashful and silent 
among women. Yet he was a benevolent man, and 
charitable. He was attuched to his relations. He 
seems to have loved Lafayette. He had conBdence in 
Generals Knox, Lincoln, Greene, Governor Jonathan 
Trumbull, Joseph Heed, Madison, Tobias Lear, per- 
haps Harrison, and at one time Jefferson. I think of 
none besides; but beyond tliis confidence ho had little 
affection for them. Yet he \md no tendency to 
cruelty, and mitigated, as far as possible, the horrors 
of war. He had delicate feelings towards prisoners. 
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bat no pity for tlie " rascally Tories^" as he calls 
them. He wore hU wjfc^g minmture all hid life. It 
Isj on Ills bosom when he died. But at his death 
there were no tender partings for tier. He took leave 
of no on^T but died like a soldier. 

Nobody vast frtmillar with Washington; scarcely 
any one intimate. Men felt admiration, rcvcr«nce> 
awe, devotion for this collection of grand qualities, 
but not love. They would lay down their lives for 
him, but they could not take him to their heart He 
would not suffer it. 

rv. In Washington's religious character there 
appears the same peculiarity which distinguished his 
intellectual, moral, and afTcctional relations. He had 
much of the principle, little of the sentiment of re- 
ligion. Ho was more nioml than piou^. In earlier 
life a certain respect for ecclesiastical laws made him 
a vestryman of two Episcopal Churches, and kept him 
attentive to those externals, which, with ministers and 
reporters for the newspapers, pass for the suhstanee 
of religion. It does not appear that he took a deep 
and spiritual delight in religious emotions, still less in 
poetry, works of art, or in the beauty of nature. His 
dittpoaition did not incline that way. But he had a 
devout reverence for the first cause of all things, and 
a sublime, never-failing tnist in that Providence which 
watches over the affairs alike of nations and of men. 
He hud a strong, unalterable determination to do his 
duty to his God, with an habitual dread of aught un- 
worthy of that holy name. I do not think he always 
forgave his enemies, like Dr. FronklJn; but he took 
no revenge on others, and never, save in momentary 
wrath, spoke ill words of men who hated and sought 
to ruin him. 
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In ihe later jears of his life, from 1778 till death, 
he partook of what Is cail«cl the Lord^a Supper hut 
once. Minintcrs have taken their revenge for the 
oniisHion, and have denied or doubted his religious 
character. 

It is not, easy to ascertain in detail his theological 
opinioHE, for on that matter he held his peace. Min- 
isters often sought to k'arn liis creed. It waa in vain. 
Once only he spoke of " the pure and benign light of 
Revelation," and " tlie Divine Author of our blessed 
Religion." Silence is a figure of speech. In his lat- 
ter years he had no more belief in the popular theology 
than John Adams or Benjamin Franklin, though, un- 
like them, he was not a speculative man. He was en- 
tirely free from all cant, bigotry, and intolerance. 

Ministers, anxious to claim so noble a man for the 
Christian Church, find proof of his religious practices 
in the fact that he punished swearing in the army, 
had prayers in the camp at Fort Necessity in 1754, , 
attendL'd meeting, rtfcrrod to Divine Providence^' 
Bpoke with praise of Christianity, and once, during 
the Revolution, took hrcnd and wine in a Presbyterian 
mccting-housc. I find his ruhgiun rather in the gen- 
eral devoutncss of the man, and in his continual trust 
in God; in the manly self-command vhich triumphed 
over such a wild tempest of wratli as he sometimes held 
chained within him, and wliich kept within bounds 
tliat natural love of power, of all evil tendencies the 
most difficult, pcrliaps, to overcome. I find it in that 
he sought duty always, and never glory. I find it in 
the heroic integrity of the man, which so illustrnlcd 
his whole life. Above all do I find it in his relation 
to the nation's greatest crime. He was bom a slsvo* 
holder, and so bred. Slaves fell to him by his mar- 
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riagc, which were the entailed property of his wife, 
and could not be got rid of till her death. The Afri- 
can sluvt^-trttde wdls then thought as legitimate and 
honorable a trade as dealing in cattle, in land, in 
wheat, or in oH. Washington disliked slavery, 
thought it wrong and wicked. In June, 1774, he wan 
chairman of the committee which drafted the resolu- 
tions of Fairfax County, and was the moderator of 
■the meeting which passed them. "No slaves ought 
to be imported into any of the British colonies on this 
continent." Tlicy express the *' most earnest wishes 
to have an entire stop put for ever to such a wickt'd, 
cruel, and unnatural traffic.** In 1783, he writes to 
Lafayette, who had bmight an estate in Cayenne, with 
a view to emancipate the slaves, " I shall he happy to 
join you in so laudable a work. It is a generous and 
Doblc proof of your hun)anily. Would to God a like 
spirit might diffuse itself into the heart of the people 
of this country. But I despair of seeing it. By de- 
grees it wrtainly might, and assuredly ought, to he 
effected, and that, too, by legislative authority." 

In his famous farewell to the army, he congratu- 
lated the w)Idiur3 of the Revolution on tlieir " lielping 
out tliis stupendous fabric of freedom and cmpiR-, on 
protecting the rights of human nature, and establish- 
ing on asylum for the poor and oppressed of all na- 
tions and religions.^ He sought to promote the 
enuuQcipation of all the slaves in Virginia. That could 
not be done. At last, by his will, he set free all his 
own bondmen. Their delivery was to talte place at 
the death of Ilia wife. He wished it before, but it 
could not be brought to pass. He provided for the 
feeble and the old. The young ones were to be free 
at twenlj-fire, and he taught to read and write. He 
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Bays, " I do hereby expressly forbid the sole, or trans- 
portatioD out of the said Commonwealth, of any slave 
I may die possessed of, under any pretcnec whatso- 
ever. I do moreover most pointedly and niosl sol- 
emnly enjoin it upon my executors to see that this 
clauAe respecting slaves, nnd every part hereof, be 
reli^ously fulfilled, without evasion, neglect^ or de- 
lay.'* Here Waahington rose ouperior to his age; 
here I find proof of the religious character of the man. . 
If Christianity be more tliati one of tlie many de- 
lusions imposed on a groaning world, it is because it 
is that religion whieh consists in natuml piety, the 
love of God, and in natural morality, the keeping of 
His laws. And if morality ard piety be religion, then 
who sliall dare charge Washington with lack of 
Christianity? 

But great man as he was, — conscientious, moral* 
religious, in the high sense of that abused word, '* re- 
ligion," — he was not without his errors and great 
offenses in the matter of slavery. A negro fell in 
the Boston Massacre. One of the seventy at Lexing- 
ton, " who fired the shot heard round Uie world," " 
was a negro, and died for liberty on the 19th April, 
17TS. There were many Africans in the battle of 
Bunker Hill; '" the Rhode Island troops, in the Revo- 
lution, were full of black men." In the terrible fight 
in defense of Red Rank, on the Delaware, in 17T7» 
A negro regiment from New England stood in the 
thickest of the battle,^'' Waahington was a leading 
member of the Federal Convention. He and Frank- 
lin were the greatest men in the nation. Had Wash- 
ington, the great and successful genera], the presi- 
dent of the convention, with the nation's eyes filed 
upon him* said to that body, " Let there be no slaves 
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in the United States," there Imd been none to-<Iay. 
We might hnve lost the tcmiRgant and noisy Tory 
sister Carolina ; we should have gained milliona of 
freemen. But Washington sat, and said nothing. I 
doubt not his conscientiousness. 

When he was cliomen President in 1789, niinier- 
OU8 public bodies 8«nt hiin their coagratulatioas; 
most of Lhc states adding tlielr hearty teatimoiiiuls of 
personal respect. The Legislature of Georgia seat 
the addrc^K of ttiat State, and complained of **the 
facility of our black people crossing tlic Spanish 
line, from whence we have never been able to rcco\'«r 
thenu" This was the beginning of the Florida War. 
Wasliington promises to attend to that matter, and 
in 1791 attempts to recover those poor exiles of 
Florida, who hud sought refuge from bondage ammig 
Christians, by fleeing to the Creek Indians in Spanish 
America. Thus Washington oppcars in tlic second 
year of his Presidency as a national stealer of men, 
no doubt sorely against his witl."^ He seized the first 
fugitive slave in June 7, 1793. — one of the early in- 
Tasioiis of the Federal Govemnient upon the rights 
of the states. One of the favorite slaves of his wife 
ran away. He heard she was living at Portsmouth, in 
the State of New Hampshire, and he wrote to some 
government officer there, asking if she could be ar- 
rested and brought back without riot and public scan- 
dal. The answer was, "No! The arrest of a fugi- 
tive woman as the slave of General Washington would 
not be tolerated in New Hampshire." The President 
gave up the pursuit. I make no doubt with inward 
delight. 

You will say, " He did Httlc for the freedom of the 
slaves." He did more than all PrestdentA, with the 
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exception of Jff(F«rson and Mndison. Think of any 
Pn?«!di*nt for forty yeiirs daring to call slsvory 
" wicked," " unnatural," to commend wiianclpation, 
or liberate his sImvl's «t Ins death. Some ministers, 
would sav, " He liatli denied the fuitli, und is worse 
than an inHdil!*' Judge men by their own uct«, und 
bj tlicir own hght, not by yours or mine. Before he 
left the corth, he wrenched the fetters from off eaeh 
bondtiiao's foot, and, as he began his fliglit to heaven, 
dropped them down into the bottomless pit of hell, 
where lliey may find who seek. 

In his person^ Washington was six feet high, and 
rather slender. His limbs were long; his hands were 
unconimo'nty Inrge, his chest broad and full, his head 
was exactly round, and the hair brown in manhoorl, 
but gray at fifty; his forehead rather low and re- 
treating, the nose large and massy, the mouth wide and 
firm, the chin square and heavy, the cheeka full and 
ruddy in early life. His eyes were blue and liand- 
■ome, but not quick or nervnUK. He required spec- 
tacle« to read with at fifty. He was one of the best 
riders in the United Stnte*, but like some other good 
riders, awkward and Hhambling in his walk. He was 
stately in his bearing, reserved, distant, and appar- 
ently haughty. Shy among women, he was not a 
great talker in any company, b\it a careful obserrer 
and listener. Be read the natural temper of men, 
but not always aright. He seldom smiled. He did 
not laugh with his face, but in hix body, and while 
cahn shove, below the diaphragm his laughter was 
copious and earnest. Like many grave persons, he was 
fond of jokes and loved humorous stories. He Imd 
negro etory-telleni to regale him with fun and anec- 
dotes at Mount Vernon. He was not critical about 
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his rood, but fond of tea. He took be«r or cidet at 
ttinner, and occasional Ijr wine. He hntcd drunken- 
nee^i gaming, and tobacco. He liud a licurty love of 
fATming, and of private life. Tlii-rc was notliing of 
the politician in liiin. no particle of cunning. He was 
one of the most indmlrioui of men. Not an elegant 
or accurate writer, he yet took great pains with style, 
and, after the Revolution, carefully corrected the let- 
ters he had written in the time of the French War, 
nwre than thirty years before. Ho was no orator, like 
JeS'erson, Fraukliu, Madiiton, and others, who had 
great influence in American affairs. He never made u 
speecli. TIk public papers were drafted for liiia, and 
be read them when the occasion came. 

Washington was no democrat. Like the Federal 
party be belonged to, he bad Uttle confidence in the 
people. He tbougbt more of the judicial and excm- 
ttve departments tlmn of the legislative body. He 
loved a strong central power, not local Hclf-govcmmcnt. 
A little tumult, like Shays* insurrection in Masaacliu- 
»ctts, or the rebellion in PennHylvunia, made him and 
Ids Federal associates tremble for the safety of the 
nation. He did not know that "something must be 
forgiven to tlie spirit of Liberty." In his admin- 
istration as President, he attempted to unite the two 
parties, — Uie Federal party, with its tendency to 
monarchy, and perhaps desire for it, and the Demo- 
cratic party, which thought that the government was 
already loo strong. Hut there was a quarrel between 
Hamilton and Jefferson, who unavoidably liated each 
other. The Demoerats would not serve in Washing- 
ton's Cabinet. Tlie violent, arbitrary, and iovafiive 
will of Hamilton acquired an undue influence over 
Washington, who was beginning, at sixty-four, to 
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feel the effects of age; aail he inrlined more and more 
to acTere lawK and consolidated power, while on the 
other part the nation became more and more demo- 
cratic. Washington went on his own way, and yet 
filled his Cabinet with men less tolerant of Kcpub- 
licanism than himself. 

Of nil the great men whom Virginia has produced, 
Washington was ic&st like the state that bore him. 
He JH not Bouthern in manj' particulars.^* In char- 
acter he is as much a New Knglander as either Adams. 
Yet, wonderful to tell, he never understood New Eng* 
land. The slaveholder, bred in Virginia, eonid not 
comprehend a state of society where the captain or 
the colonel came from the same class as the common 
soldier, and that off duty they should be equals. He 
thought common soldiers should only be provided with 
food and clothes, and have no pay. Their families 
should not be provided for by the state. He wanted 
the oMcers to be " gentlemen,** and, as much as pos- 
sible, separate from the soldier. He asked the Massa- 
chusetts Legislature, of 1775, to impress men into the 
revolutionary army, and to force tlicm to flght for the 
lihtrty of not being forced to fight. He finds more 
fault with New England in one year than with all the 
other nine states in seven years. He complains of 
the egregious want of public spirit in New England; 
but little Massachusetts provided more men and more 
money than all the wide states south of Mason and 
Dixon's line, and drove her Tories down to Halifax, 
while the southern states kept theirs at home ! While 
he was uttering his murmurs, the little State of Rhode 
Island had more than four thousand soldiers and sail- 
ors in actual ser%'ice; yet her whole population wa« 
not sixty thousand souls. Thus one fifteenth of her 
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entire population, couatLOg men, womeiit and children, 
woa in active strvict' at one time. In like ratio, Vir- 
^nia should have hud fort;r thousand soldiers in the 
fi<ld. Yet in 1779-80 General Arnold, the traitor, 
with le« than two thousand men, ravaged the whole 
Stat« of Virginia for two years. Jefferson did noth- 
ing' against him. Wasliington doea not complain of 
Virginia's egregious want of public spirit- He nerer 
understood New England; never loved it, never did it 
full justice. 

It has been said Washington was not a great sol- 
dier; but certainly he created an army out of the 
roughest matennls, outgeneraled all that Britain could 
fiend against hini, and in the midst of poverty and dis- 
tress organized victory. He was not brilliant and 
rapid. He was slow, defensive and victorious. He 
made " an empty bag stand upriglit," which Frank- 
lin says is *' hard." Some men command the world, 
or hold its admiration, by their ideas or by their in- 
tellect. Washington had neither original ideas, nor a 
deeply cultured mind. H« commands by his integ- 
rity, by his justice. He loved power by instinct, 
and rtrong government by reflective choice. Twice ho 
was made dict^itor, with absolute power, and never 
abused tlic awful and despotic trust. The monarchic 
soldiers and civilians would make him king. He 
trampled on their offer, and went back to liis fields of 
com and tobacco at Mount Vernon. The grandest 
act of his public life woa to give up his power; the 
most magnanimous deed of his private life was to liber- 
st« hifl staves. 

Washington i« the first man of hia type; when will 
there be another? As yet the American rhetoricians 
do not dare toll half his excellence; but the people 
should not complain. 
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CroBVcll is the greatest ^Vnglo-Saxon wlio was ever 
a ruler on n litrgc scale. In intellect he vas im- 
mcniflcly superior to Wasliington ; in integritj, immeaa- 
urablv Ix-loiv liim. For one thousand yearn no king 
in Christetidoin has shown such greatness, or gives us 
BO high a type of manly virtue." He never dia- 
semblcd. He sought nothing for himself. In hira 
there was no unsound spot ; nothing little or mean in 
his character. The whole was clean and presentable. 
We think better of mankind because he lived) adorn- 
ing the earth with a life so noble. Shall we make an 
idol of him, and worship it with huzras on the Fourth 
of July, and with ntupid rhetoric on other days? 
Sltall we build him a great monument, founding it in 
a isJavc pen? His glory already covers the continent. 
More than two hundred places bear his name. He is 
revered as " Tlie Father of his Countrj-," The peo- 
ple are his memorial. The New York Indians hold 
this tradition of him: " Alone of all white men," say 
they. " he has been admitted to the Indian heaven, be- 
eaa<e of hi» jmtice to the red men. He Uvea in a 
great palace, built like a fort. All the Indians, as they 
go to heaven, pass by, and he himself is in his uni- 
form, a sword at his side, walkin;; to and fro. They 
bow reverently, with great humility. He returns the 
salute, but says nothing." ^'^ Such is the reward of 
his justice to the red men. God be thanked for such a 
man. 

"A «oiil «u[>rr[tw', in rnrh Imrtl imtjinrc ifmU 
AtiovE all pttin, all passion, and all pride, 
The tagK of powtr, tlw blnsl of pu)iUe lir«nU), 
Tina lust of lucres and the dccod 9t dflstb." 
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In 1634 the Grncrsl Court of the Colony of Mas- 
tachusetta B»y made a grant of IiinHs at Mount Wol- 
Uston (now in the town of Quincy) to vnlarge the 
town of BostoiL In l()d6 the inhabitant* of Boston 
granted some of those luijicls m lots to individual set- 
tlcra, and even to new residents, who presently formed 
a church, and settled their ministers. In 1640 they 
were incorporated at a town, which bore the name of 
Braintrcc. I find forty acres of land granted to one 
Henry Adamii. He died in 16^6* and left ao estate 
appraised at seventy-five pounds thirteen shilhngs. It 
comiisted of the Ia.nd, a bam, and a house, which had 
one kitchen, one parlor, and one chamber in the attic, 
where dwelt the eleven persons who made up the fam- 
ily. The inventory of his estate, taken after his 
death, catalogues "three beds," which must have con- 
tained tliem all at night. He left also one cow* one 
heifer, swine, some old books, and a silver spoon. He 
was grandfather's grandfather to the second President 
of the United State*. It was not a conspicuous family 
in those times, though It has since home two Presidents, 
and is still vigorous and flourishing, promising I know 
not how great future glories. On the otiier side of the 
water antiquaries and genealogists find that the family 
nas old and baronial. 

Indeed, the name would justify a larger genealogiCAl 
«t*im. The Adamsca ought to be an old family and a 
great. According to the received accounts, it is the 
Vl-7 97 
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flnt in Ihc world. Look at tlie far-famed descendant of 
thi» PuriUiiic Heurj of Brsintrce, and see what he 
did and suff'ered, and what extraordinary events be 
ihercbj brought to pass. 

To understand his life, divide it into six parts : — 

I. Wis childhood and youth, from birth till twenty- 
three. 1735 to 1768. 

II. His doinj^B as a lawyer in Suffolk County, from 
twenty-three till about forty. 1758 to 1775. 

III. His work as a politician in Congress and at 
home, from forty till forty-three. 1775 to 1778. 

IV. Diplomatic services in Europe, from forty-three 
till fifty-two. 1778 to 1787. 

V. His conduct in the Executive of the United States 
as Vice-President and President, from fifty-two to 
■ixty-five. 1787 to 1800. 

VI. His demeanor in private life, from sixty-five till 
nearly ninety-one, the close of alL 1800 to 18S6. 

T. John Adams was bom October 19, 1735. His 
father, John Adams, then forty-four years old, and 
married but the year before, was a farmer, with small 
means, living in that part of Braintree now called 
Quiney ; a farmer and a shoemaker at the same time, 
says tlte local tradition. When lie died, in 1760* be 
left an estate of thirteen hundred and thirty pounds 
nine shillings and eightpence — about four or five thou- 
sand dollars in our money. He was an officer in the 
militia, and for several years one of the selectmen of 
the town, and also for many years a deacon of the 
church. He seems to have been a well-educated man, 
thoughtful, thrifty, careful, with considerable capacity, 
genuine piety, and great uprightness of character4 
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Integrity u a. virtue his son could inherit if virtue runs 
in families. 

Jolui was Uic eldest child of f!iia household, which 
at lea^tl) counted twelve, — a number then uot unconn- 
mOD. Of Ilia childhood and carl; jouth 1 fiud ootliing 
on record. In his sixteenth year he entered Harvard 
College. He had studied with two tutors — Mr. Clev- 
erly, the Congregational minister of the town, and 
Mr. Marsh, the render at the £))iKcopaI Cliureh. 
Slender help it waj that he got from them. He was 
graduated at Harvard College in 1755, ranking as 
fourteenth in a claaa of twenty-four. In t!ic clajiscs 
the precedence was dependent upon the social condi- 
tion of the parents ; and as to that, his mother, a Doyls- 
ton from Brookline, seemi to have been considered of 
higher family tlian that of the deacon, his father. 
The learning he brought out of fx)llege would not now 
qualify a hoy to enter there. But it appears that he 
stood well in his scholarship. Certainly he had " iimall 
Latin, and less Grcclc." A year after his graduation 
1 find him studying Virgil, mastering thirty lines in one 
day, and " about forty " the next, in the precious spare 
time left to him by his more serious work. Three years 
later he is reading Horace. In 1760 he writes in his 
diary, " In consequence of the ignorance of parentx, 
masters Cleverly, Marsh, Waters, Slayhew, etc., and by 
reason of the ignorance of my instructors in the more 
advanced years of my life, my mind has lain uncultured, 
so that at twenty-five I am obliged to study Homer 
and Horace." Certainly he got little classic culture 
from Harvard then. Yet his class contained men after- 
wards distinguished, who, perhaps, got less even than 
he. The standard of what was called education was 
then exceeding tow. But then, as now, scholarship 
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and manhood were different things, and did not alwajs 
rid« in the same panniers. 

Preatntly, after graduating, he went to Worcester to 
keep a common sohool, which wa« kept continuously 
throaghout the year, in a town of pcrhapii fiftcca hun- 
dred inliabitants, wliere lie seems to have taught all 
diitciples, from A, B. C. upwards to Latin and Greek, 
or as far as his pupils could go. He thought his labor 
was great, and his pay small. He " hoards round," as 
the phrase was then; a little while here, a little while 
there. It was the custom of the times. I do not find cx- 
netly what his salary was, but the town had several dis- 
trict sohools, each keeping part of tlic year, and raised 
but seventy pounds, or two hundred and thirty-three 
dollars forty-four cents, for the support of them all. 
Adamses ihare could not have been more than one hun- 
dred and twenty-five dollars, or perhaps one hundred 
and fifty dollars, in addition to his board. He does 
not like the businesa, and now and then grumbles about 
it. "The miaehicvous tricks, the perpetual invincible 
prate, and the stupid dullne-ts of my scholars, roused my 
pasaions." Hia situation was extremely irksome. He 
says, "The school is indeed a school of ajlliction. A 
large number of little nurslings, just capable of lisping 
A, B, C, and troubling the master.** Some one tells 
him he may make those little creatures " plants of re- 
nown," and ** cedars of Lebanon." But Mr. Adams 
tells him ** that keeping this school any length of time 
would make a base weed and ignoble shrub of me." 
He kept it nearly three years, however, and yet grew up 
to «■ pretty respectable tree, not yet done blossoming 
in the politics of America, but still fresh and vigorous 
as a hundred years ago. It came of good seed that 
tree. The people of the town pleased him no better. 
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" All tlie conversation was dry disputes upon politics 
and ruriU obscene wit." Yet there were intelligent and 
reading men in the tittle village. Air. Adams's procliv- 
ity to grumble appears curly. How he kept school I 
know not. But as be went for two years, and staid 
more than three, it would appear be surpassed other 
teachers. 

He must choose a profession, this young Hercules. 
His father intended him for the Christian ministry. 
His uncle Joeeph, the eldest of his grandfather's twelve 
children, had before him entered that profession, TTlc 
pulpit then absorbed moAt of the best talent of New 
England, which now runs away from it with swift ac- 
celeration. His nature inclined him to become a min- 
ister, for he was a devout man, severe in his morality* 
warring against all the sins of passion, austere, fond of 
theological bnoks and of ecclesiaRtieal ceremonies. But 
he had a profound need of looking all important things 
in the face, and taking nothing on hearsay, or at second 
hand. He was possessed with a love of freedom, and a 
contempt for all bigots and haters of mankind. It 
soon appeared clurly that a New England pulpit wa« 
no place for him. He became ocquaintcd with a noble, 
generous young man, of 6nc genius, admirable cul- 
ture, who aspired to the best parish in the province. 
But he was suspected of Arminianism. and accordingly 
** despised by some, ridiculed by others, and detested 
by most." "People are not disposed to inquire for 
piety, integrity, good sense, or learning in a young 
preacher, but for stupidity ( for so I must call the pre- 
tended sanctity of eomc absolute dunces), irresistible 
grace, and original sin." So he wrote on his twenty- 
first birthday: "The pulpit is no place for you, 
young man! And the sooner yuu give up all thoughts 
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of it the better for youi though the worse for it, and 
for all such as look up to it." His attention was called 
to the profession of medicine, boarding as he did with 
Dr. Wjllard, who " had a large practice, a good repu- 
tation for skill, and a prettv library." He read a 
good deal in Cheyne, Sydenham, Van Swieten, but 
tiimpd away his eyes from the healing art. Nay, he 
serioiLily thought of the opposite art — that of killing. 
" Nothing but want of interest and patronage prevented 
me from enlisting in the nrmy. Could I have obtained 
a troop of horse or a company of foot, I should in- 
fallibly have been a soldier." ' It was in 1756* tlic 
time of the French War, and all New England blftz«J 
with military nrdor. Trade and farming attracted his 
attention, but he finally fixed his eyes upon the law, and 
determined on that for his calling. On his twenty-first 
birthday, in the same letter before quoted, he writes: 
*' If I can gain tJie honor of treading in the rear, and 
silently admiring the noble air and gallant achievc- 
mcnta of the foremost runk, I shiUl think myself worthy 
of a louder triumph than if 1 h«d headed the whole 
army of orthodox preachcn!. The study and practice 
of law, I am sure, does not dissolve the obligations of 
morality or of religion." 

So he agre«8 to study with a Mr. Putnam, a thriving 
lawyer of Worcester, for two years, and to pay liim one 
hundred dolloni for the instruction when he may become 
able to pay the debt. Here he continued till October, 
1758, keeping school six hours a day, and studying law 
most of the spare time, as his health and temper allowed. 
HiB educational helps at Worcester were not to be de- 
spised. There were several educated and thoughtful 
men there, who had broken away from the ecclesiastical 
cliains which yet bound so many. The war forced men 
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to think and discuss great matters, the result of which 
is reflected in one of his cArlic»t letters. He rend the 
worlu of some tlioughtful iiifn, — Lord Bacon, BoUng- 
broke, Morgan, Bishop Butler, uot less than TilloUon 
and Baxter. The Influence af the freetl linkers, BoUng- 
broke and Morgan, is obvious and decisive. 

He studied laboriously the law books decnie<I essen- 
tial in those days, some of which look rather frightful 
to young lawyers now that the legal road is straight- 
ened, smoothed, and made easy. He loves to go to the 
original source of things. This appears in his early 
habit* of study. But he had great diffipulti?s to con- 
teod with, whereof poverty was the least His diary 
telU us what he thought of himself. He affected wit 
and humor. His attention was unsteady and irregular. 
" He had a remarkable absence of mind, a morose and 
uSMcial di 9 position.'* He complainti of hia own idle- 
ncM, late rising, waste of time in day-dreams, und gal- 
livanting the girk. This latter annoyed him for a 
long time, till he remedied thnt mischief in the moat 
natural way. He charges himself with " rash and 
profane swearing," with "rinilence" against divers 
people. But his intense vanity was his greatest foe in 
early life. *' Vanity," writes the candid youth of 
twenty, ** is my cardinal vice and cardinal folly." 
Envy, likewise, gnawed at the heart of the poor lad; 
but he keeps fri.'c from the vices of passion. 



II. After hifl two years of study at Worcester, he 
returns to Braintree, is admitted to practice in the Su- 
perior Court of Massachusetts, October 5, 1758, and 
establishes himself as a lawyer in his native villnge. 
But his legal education is only begun. In the midst 
of internal difBciilties, he toils away at his work, not 
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without sighing for Iiis old school at Worcester* which 
he so much disliked while there. His plan of legal 
study was quite comprehensive. He wished to under- 
stand natural law, which is justice, and so would studj 
the great writers on ethics, the cominon law of Eng- 
land, and the statutes, and also the civil law of Rome, 
which has had such influence on the administration of 
justice throughout all Chriatcndorn, Such study de- 
manded the reading of many books — a weariness to 
his llcsli ; for he was lazy and impetuous by turns, and 
unlit for tiic scholar's slow, silent work. But his am- 
bition was intense and persistent, though he grumblerf 
at the difficulty of studying law while practising it 
during *' a rambling, roving, vagrant, vagabond life," 
" of here and everywhere." His townsmen were dis- 
posed 1o honor their young lawyer a little. They 
therefore elected him one of the highway surveyors, 
and he willingly undertook the business of mending the 
roads of Braintree — his first official work. His Brst 
cause in court was a failure. His writ was ill drawn. 
He feared it would be so, and did not wish to under- 
take it; but the " cruel rpproachos of my mother," and 
other considerations, misled him. However, he over- 
came his own defeat, and after some years had a con" 
siderahtc business. Still his reputation grew slowly. 

On the 25th of October. 1764, he married Miss Abi- 
gail Smith, daughter of Rev. Mr. Smith, minister of 
Weymouth, a town adjoining Brnintrcc, and then he 
commenced housekeeping on his own account. The 
course of true love, it seems, hod its troubles in his, as 
in many cases. Mr. Smith held his daughter in high 
conKideration. He had married the daughter of Col- 
onel John Quincy,' who was of an aristocratic Braintree 
family, having some property, and being a. good deal 
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rngrossed in the public afPoirs of the colonj. Her 
grandmothrr was named Norton, and came from the 
toim of Hinghain, Massachusetts, and was of the same 
family as the famous John Norton, a dreadful minister 
of Ipswich, and afterwards of Boston, who helped to 
hang the Quakers.' John Norton wa« a man very 
pious, it was said, but in his case, it was " grace grafted 
on a crab stock." She was also a daughter of the min- 
ister at Hinghain, and desceiided from the famous 
TJiomas Shepard, first minister of Newtown, now Cam- 
bridge. These were the aristocracy and " first fam- 
ilies " of that day. The minister and his daughters be- 
longed to the West End of Weymouth, for even Wey- 
mouth had ita West End at that time. But poor John 
Adams, a man of obscure descent, did not belong to the 
Went End of anything. Should he be allowed to carry 
off such a prize? Tradition says the reverend father 
thought not. Tie had three daughters, Mary, or, as 
she was then called, Polly, the cider, Abby, the middle 
one, and Betsey, the younger. Mr. Richard Cranch, 
also of Braintree, but bom in England, was a man of 
sonic talenttt, with great mechanical skill, wherewith he 
had fought his own way to education, and had acquired 
reputation and some wealth as a lawyer. He also came 
a wooing at the same mansion, addressing himself to 
Miss Polly, while Mr. Adams made similar visits on be- 
half of Miss Abby. Mr. Cranch was warmly welcomed 
by the reverend father. He treated him with great 
consideration. On Sunday nights, which were even 
then, as now, consecrated to the pious uses of the reli- 
gion of young hearts, Mr. Cranch's horse was well cared 
for at the parocliial barn, and he was himself treated 
with great kindness and consideration in the parochial 
house. But John Adams was thought a disloyal sub- 
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jecl by the minister; hot, impetuous, impatient, uncer- 
tain, wIUi uothing on Imitd, and no decided future. So, 
while t}ie daughter tiiniled, the father frowned on tlie 
poor, obscure lover. He treated him nidcljr, neglcctod 
him, overlooked and annoyed him not it little. His 
horBC ate har on Sunday night. Of course all the little 
country parish knew how his aS'airs were going on in 
the minister's family, and the story soon spread to the 
regions round about. 

Mr. Smith had told each of his daughters that tlie 
Sunday before their marriage he would preach tliem a 
sermon, from whatever text they nhould choose. When 
Mr. Crsnrh was ready, Miss Polly selected " Mary hath 
chosen that gond part, which shall not be taken away 
from her." John and Abbj' were both present to hear 
the discourst, and all the parish »at and listened with 
greedy wonder. The old gentleman expatiated upon 
the *' good part." It was obedience. He dwelt with 
^eat unction on the necessity of obedience on the part 
of children to their parents. It was especially import- 
ant that daughters should obey in all things ; and more 
particularly in the matter of selecting a husband. 
" And Mary hath chosen that good part." But, in 
due time, &Ir. Adams olso had a cage ready for the 
ministcr^a second bird. Abby must choose her text, the 
bright girl. She took, '* John came neither eating nor 
drinking, and they say, He hath a devil." The old 
man objected, but the daughter would not be entreated, 
and he preached on the text in the case of the aforesaid 
John and Abby, and to no little delight of the parish.^ 

Mis» Abby was an admirable woman, religious with- 
out fanaticism or bigotry, affectionate as wife and 
mother, conscientious to the last degree, but not at all 
austere; thrifty, wise, prudent, and forecasting, and 
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wilh calni, cool judgment, whicli saw Uic riglit propor- 
tion of all thiogs. If Adams was not blessed in liis 
rourtship, he was in hi» marriage, yew men hod ever a 
nobler mate. He long afterwords writes of his mar- 
riage, tliat it was " tlie source of all " his " felicity." 
Her edueutioH was quite scanty and irregular; she was 
nerer sent to school, but picked up u little here and 
there. She read a few hooks, chicflj poetical, it seems; 
but the Spectator was among them. So were the his- 
toric plays of Shakespeare, and perhaps the others. 
These were faithfully read, judiciously pondered over, 
and abundantly quoted during all her life, io her let- 
ters. Slie said herself, — 

"The little knowledge I hnvc gained 
W«3 all Troni simple nature drnLDCdi*' 

Tile education of women wa« greatly neglected in 
New England by the Puritans. Mrs. Hutchinson had 
made thciii afraid of her strong and subtle mind, ac- 
complished with conscientious culture. In Adams's 
youth it was fashionable to ridicule " female learning." 

After his marriage to the minister's daughter of 
Weymouth, the descendant from such rcvfrend ances- 
tors, his profession and business received a considerable 
increase. A year or two later his townsmen honored 
hira by making him one of the selectmen of Braintree. 
He entered upon his office the 4th of March, 1766. He 
mentionA the fact with hearty exultation, not thinking 
of another fourth of ilarch, thirty-one years later, 
General Washington and fifteen states in the back- 
ground. For four generations some of his family had 
been momhers of the hoard of selectmen. Before long 
he become well known in the county. He took lively 
iDtnvft in opposing the Stamp Act, and got a town 
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meeting coiled at Braintrce, to instruct her representa- 
tive in the General Court to oppose this wicked measure, 
and resist its execution. He drafted the resolutions, 
and t}]e town meeting passed them unanimously. 
Forty other towns soon accepted them without alter- 
atiOD. They contain brave words, thoughtfully spoken 
at the right time." His celebrated revolutionary kins- 
man, Samuel Adams, adopted some of his paragraphs, 
and the town of Boston, in Faneuil Hall, then »aid 
" Aye." In the midst of the Stamp Act trouble. SSnd 
December, 1765, Forefathers* Day, Sunday, he writes 
in hi* journal, *' At home with my family, thinking; " 
and again, Christmas Day, " At home, thinking, read- 
ing, searching concerning taxation without consent; 
concerning the great pause and rest in business.'* 

There was great matt^^r for him to think of. New 
England stood at the threshold of Revolution, and only 
Samuel Adams and a few more saw where the next 
step would be. As the people would not accept the 
stamps, the courts of justice were all closed. Boston 
asked the Governor and Council to open the courts, and 
chose Mr. Gridley, James Otis, and Jolin Adams to de- 
fend their position. It was a great honor for tlie 
yowig men, Otis and Adams, to be employed in such a 
cause, and to be associated with such coxinsel as Gridley, 
the ablest lawyer and the most elegant speaker in New 
England. This was "the matter" he was "think- 
ing " about. He believes the people showed cowardice 
by this inactivity, and too much respect for the Act. 
He says the lawyers, most of them, became Tories and 
went down to Halifax. '* The bar swm to behave like 
a flock of shot pigeons!" " Tlie net seems to be 
thrown over them, and they have scarcely courage left 
to flounce and to flutter." The *' Sons of Liberty " 
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wcrt made of other stuff, and so was John Adams. 

But the Stamp Act troubles got ended by the repeal 
of the law in 1766. *' It waa founded on a miKtalsen 
principle." But the Ma^sachuscttA Legislature had al- 
ready taken the first needful step of revolution, and 
had called a convention of delegates. All the colonial 
legislatures had been summoned to meet at New York 
on the first Tuesday of October, 1765. 

In the spring of 1768 Mr. Adams removed his family 
to Boston, living in Brattle Square. Governor Ber- 
nard offered him a. considerable plac« in the govcro- 
ment, — the office of Advocate-General. Adams at once 
refused it. He was poor: this offered him money. He 
was ambitious: this assured him respect and high con- 
sideration, and opened the road to all honor. But he 
was juit, and said, " Get thee behind me, Satan." Nay, 
he would not ask to be appointed junticc of the peace, 
so cautious wait he of receiving favom which might bias 
his judgment. Yet he took no active part in politics^ 
would not speak at the Boston town meetings, then so 
frequent and important. He would not even attend 
them. He devoted bimnelf to his profession and to 
the support of his family. Yet be was popular with 
the patriotic party. The Sons of Liberty came at 
night and serenaded bim in his house, close to the main 
guard of the British soldiers, who had then been quar- 
tered upon the suspected and rebellious town. He was 
placed on the committee to prepare instructions for 
James Otis, Thomas Gushing, Samuel Adams, and 
John Hancock, the Boston representatives. 

On March 5, 1770, the Boston Massacre, so called* 
occurred. Captain Preston, who commanded, and the 
six soldiers who fired the fatal shot, were arrested and 
held in jail, to be tried for murder. They applied to 
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Mr. Adam^ to defend them. He consented, agninsi the 
wdviee of all hi* friends. He indured Mr. Josiah 
Qiiiney, Jr., to uid in the defeQso." Dlstingui-shed law- 
yer* littd dtfclined to Iit-lp the soldiers, for tliey feared 
the popular opmion, which demauded their blood. His 
acceptance of this dtiiy was a most unpopular actt 
making him suspected of favoring the government 
whose fioldiers he was called upon to defend. It vas 
considered " ruinous ** for him. A great clamor was 
raised against him. He managed the case skilfully. 
All were acquitted of the charge of murder, two only 
found guilty of manslaughter. Thus far this was tlie 
most valiant deed of his life. It cost him fourteen or 
fifteen days of most arduous work, and the sum re- 
ceived in payment of all his labor and success was nine- 
teen guineas, say, ninety-five dollars! 

While the case was still pending, he was chosen one 
of the representatives of the town of Boston to the 
great convention, 16th of June, 1T70. I believe Sam- 
uel Adams brought this to pass. Now, for the first 
time, 18 he really committed to the politics of the peo- 
ple. '* I consider the step as a devotion of my family 
to ruin, and of myself to death," said he. ** At this 
time I had more htiHiness at the bur than any man in the 
province. My health wa.s feeble, and I was throwing 
away as bright prospects as any man ever htid before 
him. 1 had devoted myself to endless labor and 
anxiety, if not to infamy and to death, and that for 
nothing, except what indeed was, and ought to be, all in 
all, a sense of duty." He told his wife; she saw the 
peril, buret into tears, and said, the noble woman, " You 
have done as you ought, and I am willing to share in 
all that is to come, and to place my trust in Provi- 
dence.'* 
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Soon after, the Boston repreBentativeB, or, as ihty 
were then called, " the Boston Seat," raUed some con- 
Iroversj' with the Governor. Governor Shirley, then 
living in retirement at Roxbury, hearing of it, a-sked, 
"Who are the Boston Scut?" He was told. "Mr. 
dishing, Mr. Hancock, Mr. Samuel Adams, and Mr. 
John Adama." The old Governor replied, " Mr. Cuth- 
ing I know, and Jlr. Hancock I know, but where the 
devil this brace of Adamseit comes from I know not." 
Had lie h'vcd a little longer, he might have found out 
where they went to, taking the nation with them.^ 

In the General Court, John AdHnm was of great serv- 
ice to the patriots. They needed an able and ready 
lawyer. Thatcher was dead ; Otis was worse than dead, 
the victim of his own intc-mperunce and of the malig- 
nant blows of an assatsin. Mr. Hnwiey, one of the 
ablest and most far«ighted men in the province, lived 
at Northampton, and was, moreover, too melancholy 
for a principal leader in the General Court. John 
Adams seemed made for the vacant place — a skilful 
lawyer on the peopk-'ii side. You find his name on 
most of the important committees, and the marks of his 
pen, his thought and technical skill, In the chief papers 
of that session. But his health failing, he declined re- 
election, and retired to his farm at Draintrce, still keep- 
ing his office in Boston, determined to avoid politics al- 
together. But his profession, nature, and the circum- 
stances of the times, were too strong for him. He must 
take sides with the p€?op!e, and against the officers of 
the crown: and I find his busy pen writing articles for 
the newspapers in the great controversy of the day. 

Though no longer in the General Court, it seems that 
he drafted the most important paper on the great ques- 
tion of those times, and was called upon to defend it. 
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This he promptly and ably did; and Hutchinson was 
foil«(l In his attempt to prove the Icgnl right of Parlia- 
ment to tax the colonies, or to rule them against their 
consent. Then came (1773) Dr. Franklin's exposure 
of the lettern of Hutchinson and Oliver, who had sug- 
gested to the British Government that in New Eng- 
land " there must be an abridgment of what we call 
British liberties." The wrath of the people wm fairly 
stirred by this adroit movement of Franlclin reaching 
across the sea.' 

May 25> 1773, was election day tn Massachusetts. 
The House of Representatives chose Jolm Adams as 
one of the Council. Governor Hutchinson put his 
negative on the choice, because of " the very conspicu- 
ous part he had taken in opposition to the Government." 
But soon the General Court addressed the kingt asking 
him to remove Governor Hutchinson and Lieutenant- 
Governor Oliver, both Massachusetts men, both traitors. 
Hutchinson went to London to confer with the British 
Government, but he never saw his native land again. 
No patriotic eye drops a tear on the oGgIecte<l grave 
of the New England man whose splendid talents and 
popular eloquence were devoted to the ruin of his na- 
tive land, and who atruggled violently to put a chain on 
the neck of his fellow-countrymen. Hutchinson had 
prevented Adams from being one of the Council; but* 
before the eye of the world, he himself soon became 
unknown, and trampled in the dust.^ 

The Briti£}i Government wished to control the judges. 
It is an old trick. " Let me interpret the laws, I care 
not who makes them," is the motto of tyrants to this 
very day. Of course, the judges were willing: when 
were they otherwise? But the people of that day re- 
fused to have a chain of gold put round the court- 
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house hy the kingi under wludi all his creature judges 
Diu^t crawl as they went in. One Chief -Justice, with- 
out performing arty of the duties of liis office, actually 
took the royal salary for eighteen months afterwards. 
Three of the puisne judges could not be relied upon. 
The House adjourned the Genernl Court, and asked 
the Governor to remove the Chief-Justice. The Gov- 
ernor forbade the adjournment, and refused the re- 
moval. What should be done? Should such a judge, 
who Iiiniself is tlic king'ft slave, hold a court* and deter- 
mine the law for freemen? In 1773 wise men tliought 
that such folly would be ruin ! Jolin Adams said, 
" Impeach the Chief-Justice. The Charter of William 
and .Mary gives the' House of Representatives the 
power." Other lawyers — hiwyers are always a timid 
class of men, their maxim being " stare decisis " — hesi- 
tated. They did " not Isnow ; " there was " no Ameri- 
can precedent." Jolin Adams was not only careful to 
follow the old precedents that were good, hut also to 
moke the good precedents tliat we use now. The Chief- 
Justice was impeached; ninety-two to eight in the 
House of Representatives. Whon juror» came into the 
courts of SufToIk County they would not be sworn. 
Said they, *' We shall not sit under a judge impeached 
of high crimes and misdemeanors." Jurors did the 
same all over the state. The Hoyul Court never sat 
again. Nay, there were no courts till after April 19, 
1?75| when the Provincial Government set things on 
their feet again. Here was a deadlock for the Govern- 
ment. Hutchinson and OUver, and their gang of 
Tories, were routed in the House, routed in the courts, 
and routed before the people. 

It was the beginning of the end; but, generally, men 

did not'see it, only such men as Suinucl Adams, Joseph 
VI— a 
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Hawlej-, ond lite far-sighted FmiiWin, ulrcady advising 
ft general Congress. Adams, then tfairty-cigbt yvan 
old, was the ablest lawyer in New England, perhaps 
in America. He had tlie right thought at the right 
time, and the courage to make that thouglit a thing. 
Shall sucli a man be left " to live on potatocjs and In- 
dian meal " at Braintree. with nothing to do? 
Massachusetts thought otherwise. 



III. The Bonton Port Bill, and other rerengeful 
acts, were passed tltrough the Parliament of Great 
Britain in March, 177*. In the following 13th May, 
General Gage, the military Governor of Massachusetts, 
came to Boston with his army, to dragoon the people 
into submission. As the judges were impeached, the 
courts were all closed, bitsinefis was at an end, and grass 
growing on the Long Wharf. Adams did not receive a 
shilling A week from his profession. 

The I7th of June is a marked epoch in American 
Hittorj. On that day, 1774, the General Court, in 
session at Salem, sot with its doors bolted fast. " No 
man must go out to tell what they are doing, nor come 
in to interrupt them." They chose, by a vote of one 
hundred and seventeen oyw to twelve nays, James Bow- 
doin, Thomas Cusliing, Ilohert Treat Paine, Samuel 
Adams, and John Adams, as delegates to the Continen- 
tal Congress, to meet at Philadelphia on the first of 
the next September. Adams doubted his own ability, 
doubted the nation's genius."* Mr. Bowdoin did not 
attend. He had too much money to risk in such an 
enterprise, too much respectability to be a member of a 
Revolutionary CoTigress. 

The four delegates rode to Philadelphia in a coach 
— ^" four poor pilgrims." Their journey tlirough New 
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England was b triuiiiptml procession. At New HavcQ 
they visited the grave of Uixwell the Kcgicidc. A sig- 
niiicant visit that was to the tomh of one of the Rfty- 
two, who said, " Off with the head of Charles Stiwrt. 
H« is not fit to hve, and enslave Englishmen." Until 
he reached New York at this time, Adams had never 
been out of New England. 

In Congress the New England delegates had a very 
difficult part to perfonii. They were regarded with 
great distrust. First, they were Puritan people ; sec- 
ond* they were thought desirous of breaking with the 
British (iovcrnnient, and aiming ut independence. Vir- 
ginia alone stood with New England. AJl the other 
states looked on with suspicion, especially New York 
and Pennsylvnnia. This was the problem: To have 
New England ideas prevail without putting forward 
New England men. Samuel Adams was the most far* 
sighted and reiolutionary man then in the nation. 
None surpassed him in the great art of organizing men, 
of lending the unwilling, while he seemed only to follow. 
At first the two Adamses did not seem to have much in- 
fluence. They were looked on with great suspicion. 
At length it turned out that they put their ideas into 
all the rest. But, at the beginning, Virginia was 
nearly as far advanced as New England. Richard 
Henry Lee stood side by side with Snmuel Adams. 
" The grave, stem figure *' of George Washington was 
not far off*. There he was, at the second session, after 
tlie battle of Lexington, symbolically clad in his mili- 
tary uniform, u sword at liis side, the thoughtful 
colonel, who spoke in deeds, not words, 

John Adams continued as a member of Congress 
from September, 1774, till November, 17TT. The fir«t 
aeasion lasted but eight weeks — consulting, making a 
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Declaration of RighU and Grk-vuiices, and preparing 
petitions and uiemoriiUa to tlie British Government and 
people- On the lUth of May it assembled again. Dur- 
ing hig service in that body Mr. Adams tried to induce 
Congress to adopt the Alassachusetts army, — which 
had been gathered after the battle of Lexington, — to 
make the light national, and to put that gallant 
son of Virginia, George Washington, at its head: 
thus io gain that great State of Virginia, and all 
the southern states, so that Uiey should make com- 
mon cause with New England; to advise the indi- 
vidual states to annihilate their old Provincial gov- 
ernments and dependence on Great Britain, and 
to make a new Constitutional government of tlietr own ; 
to declare independence: to unite the states into one 
confederation; to make alliances with foreign nations, 
and to establish a navy. 

It was a difBcuIt mutter to accomplish all tliis, but it 
was done ; partly by John Adams's ardent vigor ; partly 
by tlic admirable resource and persuasive tali'nt of 
Samuel Adams, so ably helped by Richard Henry Lee, 
Jefferson, Patrick Henry, and others; partly by the 
quiet diligence and immense intellect of Dr. Franklin. 
But at this day it is impossible to tell in detail what 
each man did. Congress sat with closed doors. The 
journal!! gave nothing but reports, and these in Hie 
most official and meager form. Mr. Adams's diary, his 
own letters, and those of others, help to eke out the 
scanty record. 

The Declaration of Rights and Grievances, October 
18, 1774, was one of the most important documents of 
the Revolutionary Congress. Mr, Adams drafted it, 
and was the author of its most important parts. He 
seeniB to liave had something to do with composing the 
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Declaration of Independence. A copy of the original 
dntft is still extant in )ii$ handwriting', and in Enr^lnnd 
HnutliL-r copy iii Franklin's, it is said. John Adams 
was the cliief orator in defense of tlii; Declaration, and 
of indept^ndencv itself (" the Colossus of that dehate "), 
but no vestige of Ins speech remains. He drew up the 
rulea and regulationB for the nayy, the foundation of 
the present naval code; also he drafted tlie articles of 
war. We must thank him for selecting George Wash- 
iogtoQ to be tlie Commander-in-Chief of the array. 
Mr. Hancock, it seems, wanted the office, and never for- 
gave AdamH for placing Colonel Washington in it. 
But afterwnrds John Adams, like Samuel Adams, und 
many others, had at times some distrust of Washing- 
ton. It was not to be wondered at; not surprising tliat 
such should have been the case. 

In sciicnil things Adams ran before the mass of the 
leadens in Congress. He did not wish the vote to be by 
states, for this gave to Delaware and Rhode Island as 
much power as to Virginia and Massachusetts. He did 
not hope much good from the ehort-siglited agreement 
not to import from Great Britain, and not to export to 
her shores. He saw the importance of a navy, perhaps 
before any other member of Congress, and he decidedly 
favored a military academy. 

He labored hard in three years of his service. He 
was chairman of twenty-five committees, and served like- 
wise on sixty-five more. This does not include a num- 
ber of committees as to which the names of the mem- 
bers are not recorded in the journals of Congress, For 
a long time he was chairman of the Board of War, per* 
forming the work of the Secretary of War under the 
revolutionary government. Yet he was never a recog- 
nized leader in Congress. His rapid, impatient mind 
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disdained the intermediate steps in the slow process of 
attaining great cnd)>. But he reallj led men, the course 
of events grcatlj aiding him. Still, in the march of 
indc^pendenco, he never shot so far before the rest as 
his deep- hearted and more silent kinsman, Samuel 
Adams, nor hud lie such Insight into the rights of the 
people as Jefferson, nor yet had he such confidence in 
thcni. Besides, Adams was capricious, and in the most 
critical period of the Revolution, while chairman of the 
Board of War, he abflcnted himself from Congress 
nearly four monOis, from Octolwr 13» 177G, to Feb- 
ruary 9, 1777 — a period full of terrible defeats, 
though enlightened hy the brilliant actions at Trenton 
and Princeton. Ho was not conciliatory in word or 
deed. 

He left Congress on the 1 1th of November, 1777, and 
returned home. While a member of Congress, he was 
at the same time one of the selectmen of the town of 
Bruintree, and succcasively u member of llie General 
Court and of a Council of his native state, and was ap- 
pointed Chief-Justice of the Supreme Court of Massa- 
chusetts, October S8, 177J5. He accepted the office 
though be never entered on its duties or received any 
salary.*' He wrote an admirable proclamation to the 
people of his siute, full of sound principles of govern- 
ment, and addressing itself to tlie nobler emotions of 
humanity. In the newspapers of Boston he also wrote 
some able papers in defense of the rights of the colon- 
ists. But tlie most valuable document he wrote in this 
period of his life was hie " Thoughts on Government," 
published in 1776 — a work which seems lo have had 
much influence upon the forms of government which 
the colonies adopted. 
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rV. In S'oTcmbcr, 1777, while Mr. Adams, a member 
of Congress, but alxient on leave, was arguing a caune 
in the AJmiraltj Court at Portimouth, New Hamp- 
shire, he was told by a friend that he (Mr. Adams) 
was appointed one of the Conuuissioners to France, in 
place of Silas Deane, whoso conduct forced Congress to 
recall him. James Lovell, one of the Committee on 
Foreign AfTairii, wrote him, " We want one man of in- 
flexible integrity on the embassy." To accept the office 
was to risk great difficulty and danger. The chance 
of capture in crossing the ocean, and of living for a 
long lime shut up in the Tower as a rebel, was great. 
'J'he payment wot little for a poor man with a large 
family. But it opened a wide field for his ambition, 
and wliat was still mure with him, duty iiaid, *' Go," and 
he went He left home 13th of February, 1778, and 
reached Paris, April S. But tlie commercial treaty 
and alliance between France and America had been 
skilfully made before he reached there- He found 
American affairs in no little confusion^ and a great deal 
of quarreling among the agents — Dcane, Franklin, 
Izard, and the two Lees. He hastened to bring mat- 
ters to better order, and partly succeeded. A new dis- 
position of diplomatic ot)ice» was made. Franklin be- 
come sole Minister to France, and Adams, thus left 
without place or duty, soon returned home. H« 
readied Boston, August S, 1779 : the next week was 
elected a delegate for Braintree to tlie Convention pres- 
ently to assemble, and to form the Constitution of 
Maasachusctt». It met at Cambridge, September 1, 
1T79, and immediately resolved that they would pro- 
ceed "to establiah a free republic," and that the prin- 
ciple of it should be, " The government of a people by 
fixed laws of their own making.** A committee of 
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thirty-one wns chosen to draft n Constitution. They 
phoRC H sub-comnnittoe of five to do the work, nnd these 
five delegated it to Mr. Adams. There were alrendy 
two parties !n tlie new stale — a party of property, 
represented by Jami-s Bowdoint wlio could nut go to 
Congress because lie had great riches; and a party of 
persons, represented by Siunucl Adams, who bud done 
more than any one mnit to consuninmtc the ideas of 
the New Knglnnd leaders, and to advance the progress 
of the Revolution. John Adams Ktood between these 
two parties, desiring to give a due Bbjire both to money 
and to numben. He drafted the first Constitution of 
MuBSDchusctbt. It was not greatly altered in the large 
conimittcc, or in the Convention. Uc also took llic moat 
prominent part: in forming the political institutions of 
Massachusetts, and so he influenced the fonns of gov- 
ernment of all the many states which have since copied 
its provisions. I think this was one of the most import- 
ant actR of bin life. 

But he never sat in the Convention; for before it re- 
awembled, in October, he bad been appointed one of 
the Ministers to treat with Great Britain, and to nego- 
tiate, first, a treaty of peace, and, second, a treaty 
of commerce. Attended by his oldest son, — John 
Quincy Adams, then only promising what be afterwards 
so successfully performed, — he sailed for Europe, 
November IS, 1779» and reached Paris (via Spain), 
February fl, 1780. He had a disagreement with Dr. 
Franklin, tlien Minister at Paris, and with the Comle 
de Vergennes, the actual Chief of the French Govern- 
ment under Louis the Sixteenth. He could not pro- 
ceed to England, and Vcrgcnnes advised him not to an- 
nounce the fact of his approach to the British Court 
till a more favorable opportunity should occur. He 
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watt greatly irritated at this, and seems to have dia- 
turbed the afTuint t)iut lie was sent to compose. He 
wrote important articles on America, and hnd Uiem 
published in the semi-official journal — the *' Mcrcure 
de France." A mutual animosity between Adam* and 
Verf^ennea continued during all his residence in France, 
not well founded on either side. 

Julj 27, 1780, he went to Holland, to ascertain if he 
could borrow money for the United States. His hope- 
ful mind made things look more promising than he 
nftcru'ards found them to be. He had important 
articles published in tlic Dutch journals, giving infor- 
mation respecting American affairs, artfully getting 
liomc of them tint published in London. He wrote a 
work, then published for the 6rst time, but often after- 
wards, entitled " Twenty-six Letter* upon interesting 
Subjects respecting the Revolution of America.^ 
They were admirably suited to the time and place, and 
greatly helped the cause of America. He informed the 
Butch Government, January 1, 1781, of his appoint- 
ment as Minister Plenipotentiary to their Court, and 
presented them a mcmorinl, asking to be recognized as 
such. As tlicy were slow to respond to his claim, he 
appealed to the Dutch people, and had Ms memorial 
widely circulated among them. Strange as It may 
seero, this cstraordinary appeal succeeded. The In- 
dependent Provinces, one by one, demanded his recep- 
tion, and on the 19th of April, 1782, the authorities 
voted that he be recognized as Minister Plenipot«ntiary 
from the United States of America. The Govcrnmenl 
at first was hostile to him, for Holland was under Fng- 
lish influence, and Adams frankly acknowledged this 
as the greatest success of his life. Soon after he pro- 
cured A loan of about two millions of dollars, and sub- 
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sequcntJjr yd others, which were of the greatest service 
at ft time when the United Slates could get no more 
credits from France. Still further, he negotiated a 
treaty of amity and commerce between the United 
States and Holland, October 7, ntiH. In the mean- 
time, July 17HI, at Paris, he hud taken part in the 
negotiations for pence with Great Britain, under the 
mediation of Austria and Russia, but it all came to 
nothing. After finishing his admirable siicceHseti in 
Holland, October S6, 178ii, he is again at Paris, with 
Franklin and Jay, to negotiate a definitive treaty of 
peace between Great Britain and the United States. 
It w&f, a long and difficult matter, full of complication 
and confusion. Both Franklin and Jay had groat tal- 
ents — Franklin a genius for diplomacy, furnished with 
more than twenty years of experience at European 
Courts during times of the greatest trial. But it 
must be confessed that the quick, widc-^ccing intelli- 
gence of John Adams — hjs energy, hia boldness, and 
bis irresistible will — were of great nervice in securing 
the rights of America in that negotiation. On 30th 
November, 1783, the treaty was signed without the 
knowledge of the French Court.. The French Gov- 
ernment had been ho treacherous, that the American 
Commissioners departed from their instructions from 
Congress, and finished the treaty without the knowl- 
edge of the Comte de Vergenncs. June 21, 1783, it 
was signed by the authorities of France, England, and 
America, and peace was definitively restored. Mr. 
Adams resigned his offices, hoping to return home; 
but C-ongress appointed him, with Franklin and Jay, 
Commissioner to negotiate a treaty of commerce with 
Great Britain. 

Exhausted by labor and racked by a fever, Adanu 
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went to Knglond in a private capacity-, aod was ad- 
mitted to the House of Lords as the " friend of Lord 
Man«ficld." The next day «ome one said to him, " How 
short a time since I heard that same Lord Mansfield 
say, in tliat same House of Lunls, * My Lords, if you 
do not kill him (Mr. Adams), he will kill you? ' " Mr. 
West, the American painter, said *' this scene would 
make one of the finest puinlings in the progress of 
American Independence." In the winter, he hurried 
over to Hollandi to negotiate a new loan, and suc- 
ceeded in the midst of difficulties, caused by the rash- 
nc99 or dishonesty of the American Government in reck- 
lessly overdrawing their credibt on Holland. 

He assisted in making other treaties, with Sweden 
and with Pni»«ia, the latter being the celebrated one 
which docK such honor to Dr. Franklin. Adams con- 
tinued to live in the neighborhood of Paris, where hi* 
wife and family joined him in the summer of 1784. 
Here he passed, perhaps, tlie happie&t period of hta life. 
John Quincy Adams, a promising lad of seventeen, now 
and then shows liimself in the formal letters of his 
fatber and mother. But halcyon days are few. Feb- 
ruary 25, 1785, he was appointed Envoy to Great 
Britain. Vergcnnes said to him, '* It is a great thing 
to be an ambasaador from your country to the country 
you sprang from. It is a murk I " The Duke of Dor^ 
set said, " You will be much stared ol." In May he 
went to London as Minister. He was presented to the 
King in hi* closet ; only Lord Coemiarthcn was present. 
Adams made the three reverences, and said, " 1 think 
myself more fortunate than all my fcMow-citizcns, in 
having the di^tinguislied honor to be the first to stand 
in your Majesty's royal presence in a diplomatic char- 
acter.'* The King said, " I was the last to consent to 
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8»parAt!on, but I will be thi> flr»t to nii^t the fricndsliip 
of tlie United BUtos as an Iridfjieiidcnl power." Botli 
were greatly moved, the King the most. In conver- 
eation afterwards, tlic King told him he understood he 
was not much attRchcd to the manners of France. 
Adams smartly answered, " I have no attachment but 
to my country ; '* whereto the King replied, a? quick as 
lightning, " An honest man will never have any other! " 
But this interview did not prevent the King from pub* 
licly turning his back on the American Commissi onerH, 
Adams and Jefferson! Whereupon all respectability 
turned its pliant back. 

Adams's condition in England was unhappy. Amer- 
ica was treated as rcbeIliou!<, and despised for her weak- 
ness ; shall I not also say, for the distionorublc manner 
in which the Americans refused to pay their debts, He 
met with cold and formal civility, "such as only the 
English know how, in perfection, to make offensive." 
"No marked offense, but supercilious indifference!" 
No treaty of commerce could then be made. The 
King was cold, his family cold, the courtiers cold, all 
respectability cold: only a few dissenters and democrats 
were on his side. The British appointed no Minister 
to America. Adams resigned his office, and came home 
in 1788. But before he left England, he published nn 
important work, — his '* Defense of the American Con- 
Btttution,*' — whieh had a good deal of influence 
throughout the United States. 

V. Mr. Adams left America in the dark hours of 
1779. All was then uncertain. America might fail in 
contending with her gigantic foe. He came back in u 
cloudy day of 1788; it might turn out to be a stormy 
one. For though the foreign foe was overcome, the 
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domeBtic trouble from ourwives was hy no means so 
easily disposed of. Property and persons were less 
safe in the states after the peace, than in the 
five years before the outbreak of the Revolution. 
The states were not so prosperous as the colonies. 
The provisional government which had carried the 
country through the Revolution was falling to pieces. 
The new federal govtrmiiont was not yet eBtablisbed. 
One by one tlic status, led by reluctant Mauiacliuiietts, 
tardily gave in their consent to a form of national gov- 
ernment. The federal constitution then offered to the 
people of America for their adoption was the work of 
the merchants in the neaports, of the southern plantera, 
of the officers of the Revolution, of the government 
officials, of the men of superior education, and of the 
prosperous classes in genera). Shays* rebellion in 
Massnchusettii frightened men who had the most intense 
democratic hostility to centralized power. So some 
of them assented to the new constitution. Madison, 
JeiPersont Hancock and Samuel Adums were types of 
this class. But many were liostile to it. Had it been 
put to a popular vote six months after the convention 
adjourned, not a state, I think, had adopted the consti- 
tution. 

Great events march through gates which turn on 
little hinges. Upon Mr. Adams's return, the Consti- 
tution was adopted ; a new government organized. The 
great officers were first to be chosen. President and Vice- 
President. There could be but one candidate for the 
highest place. Washington hod ail the siity-nine elec- 
toral votes. Ko doubt he should be the Brst man in the 
nation. But the second would be a long way behind 
him. Tltcrc were ten competitors in the field. Mr. 
Adams bad thirty -four votes; thirty-five were against 
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him. He was elected \' ice- President by a minority of 
vot«s. His most conspicuous rivals were Samuel 
Adams and John Hancock. But Alexander Hamilton 
was his chief opponont, and worked against him in his 
astute and secret way. The motives of Hamilton's 
conduct at this election are not yet quite apparent.'* 

When Jolui Adams took his oath of office, 21st April, 
1789, it was not a bright skj that hung over liim. He 
van not a member of the Cabinet. It was his ofEcc to 
preside in the Senate. That consisted of twenty-two 
mcmbcrt), though only twenty were usually present. 
When that body "xae eiiually divided, which happened 
twenty times during the two years of the first Congress, 
he guv« the casting vote. It was always then in favor 
of Washington's administration, and the measures sup- 
ported by the Federal party. He took sides with Eng- 
land and not with Prance. But in Uie dull life of a 
^'^ice-President he found no scope for his special talents, 
which were power in debate and tirmne&s in execution. 
Eight years this unhappy Theseus eat in the clmir of 
the Senate, deciding points of order, and now and then 
giving a casting vote. Silence, calmness, impartiality, 
wore chiefly required for that office. Tliey were not his 
shining talents. He called his " the most insignificant 
office tliat ever the invention of man contrived, or bis 
imagination conceived." In a period of great eicite- 
ment» 1789, he wrote the " Davila " papers, once read 
with intense wrath, and with unlimited delight, now 
dead, cold, neglected, and forgotten. Yet these writ- 
ings were his most important contributions to the pub- 
lic service between 1789 and 1797-'* 

He disliked two men, the most powerful in Washing- 
ton's Cabinet; nay, he hated them! Jefferson, tlie 
Democrat, and Hamilton, the Federalist. But while he 
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was Vice-President, he eecurcd the friendly regttrds of 
botli parties in the Senate notwitlistaniUng those stormy 
times. 

Wlten Washington withdrew from pubh'c office, 
Adams was the onljf man deemed by the Fcdern! party 
fit to be elected President. But Bome of the Federal- 
ists, who were leading men in their party, thought that 
the British government, with all its complicated estab- 
lishmenta, was the best government that there was in tlie 
world, or that there ever would be. These men did not 
triitt Mr. Aflams, because his most transcendental 
theories of government displeased them. Hamilton, his 
old enemy, now worked in secret, and attempted to 
thrust him aside, while \m great and more magnanimous 
opponent. Jefferson, appeared in open day — as & rival 
rather than as a foe. Adams hod scvcnty-onc votes, 
Jefferson hftd sixty-eight. So Adams was President 
and Jefferson Vice-Prc«itlcnt. Adams was much cha- 
grined at his meager majority, only one vote more than 
the bare number which the law required. He called 
himself a " PrtBidenl of three rotes." He wan sworn 
into the office on the 41h of March, 1797. Thirty-one 
years before, on that day, he entered on his duty as one 
of the honorable selectmen of Braintrcel There was 
DOW a leas pleasant prospect before him. The retire- 
tti«nt of Washington took away the last check which 
had curbed the frenzy of Federalista and Democrats. 

On the day when he became Vice-President, and «\ 
as chairman of the Senate, was obliged to dwlare his 
own election to the great office, his wife characteristie* 
ally wrote liim from her New England home,— 



***The ran is dressed in brightest beanUf 
To gir« thy honors to the day.' 
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** My thoughts and meditAtionii are with you, and 
Diy petitions to Heaven are that ' the things which make 
for peace may not be hidden from your eyes.* My 
fechnga urc not thoac of pride or ostentation upon the 
occueiun. I'ltcy arc eoletnnized by a sense of the obll- 
gationt, the important trusts, and numerous duties 
connected with it. That you may be enabled to dis- 
charge them willi honor to yourself, with justice and im- 
partiality to your country, and with satisfaction to this 
great people, shall he the daily prayer of your 

" A. A." 

The great strife between Federalists and Democrats 
wan then at itn height, vihile at the eaoie time the wars 
in Europe rou»ed the passions of all Americans, who 
fiercely took sides and embraced opposite opinions. 
The Democrats, however, were to triumph in the tnd. 
Nothings but reverence for Washington sustained the 
Federal party during the first four years, under the 
new Constitution. But Washington had now with- 
drawn, and to weaken yet more tlie conservative cause, 
tl]c Federalists had not entire confidence in Adams. 

By his relation to his party, he felt bound to accept 
the feeble Cabinet which Washington had left in power; 
Pickering and Wolcott from New England, McHenry 
from New Jersey, and Charles Lcc from Virginia. 
They had no hold on the country. By great services 
or great talent, they could give Adams no moral or 
political support. They were only qualified to con- 
duct the routine of office, and to superintend official 
work. 

These old officials felt no obligation to Adams, and 
bore no allegiance to him. Three of them were Ham- 
ilton's men, by him selected for General Washington, 
who had a misplaced confidence in Hamilton.^* 
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Adamses Cabinet originally looked to Hamilton as their 
master and chief, not to the actual President Their 
writings prove this. Adams vished to be President of 
the nation. He found it impossible, because his Cabi* 
oct in»iat«d that he should be President only of th« 
Federal portjf. 

The chief acts of Adams's administration arc briefly 
told. The French, in the fury of the Revolution, be- 
came hostile to Aitii'ficu ; treutcd our ministers with con- 
tempt, ordering them out of tlieir territory, plundering 
our ships, and through their agents violating the soTer- 
eignty of our soil. There was danger of a war with 
France, and so it became necessary that the nation 
should be put in a state of defense. The ultra-Feder- 
alists wanted a war with France, and to con]promis« 
their differences with England. But the chief Demo- 
crats favored France, and hated England to an extraor- 
dinary degree. Adams, who was now the slave of a 
|»Brty, wished to act purely on the defensive. He broke 
with his Cabinet on the question of the command of the 
new army. All were agreed that Washington should 
be Geoeral-in-Chief. The Cabinet desired that Hamil- 
ton should be .second in rank. Such wan the ambitious 
claim of Hiimiltun himself; and Wnshington quietly 
favored it.'^ Adams wished to commission Knox or 
Pickering. After much contention, Adams yielded to 
Washington, but not graciously. 

The FrvQch Court had rejected the American Min> 
ister. A most respectable commission, Mr. Marshall, 
Mr. Pickering, and Mr. Gerry, were sent out to settle 
aflTairs. They, too, were treated with equal disdain. 
In a message to Congress, Sist of June, 1798, Mr. 
Adams said, ** I will never send another Minister to 

France without assurance that he will be receiTcd, re- 
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spccted, and hoDored as the rcprcsenUlJvc of a great, 
free, powerful, and indcpcndcut nation.*' War sctmed 
unavoidable. The nulion armed itself, and made 
ready for fight. The Dutch offered to mcdiat*. The 
French agent advised Mr, Murray, our Minister at the 
Hague, that tf the Americans should send a new envoy, 
he would be *' received aa the representative of a great, 
free, powerful, and independent nftticin." Should 
Adams refuse the offer? That were indeed madness. 
Should lie consult his Cabinet? They were all in favor 
of war, and would betray the measure to other Feder- 
alists. They might, and prohuhly would, defeat the 
ptaceful policy he Imd determined to pursue. He took 
the responsibility upon himself, and on the 18th of 
February, 1799, he sent a message to the Senate, nomi- 
nating Mr. William Vans Murray Minister to France, 
at the same time transmitting Uie despatch of Talley- 
rand, promising that France would receive an envoy 
from America. *' Is Mr. Adams mad? " asked a Fed- 
eral senator of Mr. Pickering. The Federalists were 
indignant. The Senate committee on the nomination 
sought an interview ; but they found the President as 
inflexible as the granite of his own native hilla. He 
added Mr. Ellsworth and Patrick Henry to the com- 
mission. The Sennte confirmed the nominations, hut 
as Henry declined, George Davie, of North Carolina, 
was put in his place. 

This was one of the great acts of his life; no public 
deed cost him more courage. It saved the nation from 
a war, but it purchased for Adams the hatred of his 
parly, at least of its controlling and most ambitious 
men. Though wisdom may ride in one pannier, the 
other is often heavy with folly. After this great deed, 
on March 10, 1790i Adams retired to his home at 
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Quincy for more than seven niontlis, abandoning the 
GovL-mmcnt to liis /aithk'jw Cabinet ; cnly occaaionallj 
ccrrvs ponding with his Secr«lsries upon such matter* 
as were submitted to him. He had aTtcnrardii much 
cause to repent that lie had not during this period re- 
mained at the sent of goremnient, and in the control of 
its executive affairs. 

The Alien and Sedition Laws, so dcscn-edly hateful 
to Americans, verc the measures not of himself, but 
of his party. He assented to them, and ho his was 
the blame; but he never liked thorn, and pardoned 
John Fries, the first man ever tried for treason against 
the United States, if indeed he could be said to have 
been tried at all. This again brought on Adams the 
wrath of bis Cabinet and of the leading men of liia 
party. 

Such, »t last, became the discrepancy between him 
and his Cabinet, tliat he removed the chief men from 
office, filling their places with others of a different 
stamp. He settled some complicated difTIcuIties with 
both England and France. But his parly was dis- 
pleased with him. Some of them — Hamilton and oth- 
ers — sought to destroy him. 

He was beaten at the next election. Jefferson was 
chosen President in his place. This was the great grief 
and sorrow of his hfc. He took wliat vengeance he 
could on his triumphant rival — once his intimate 
friend. Jusi as he was leaving office he filled up many 
new judicial appointments, then recently created by 
act of Congress, These were called the appoint- 
nwnt* of " the Midnight Judges," from the commis- 
sions of some of them having been niadf at nine o'clock 
on the evening of the 9rd of March, 1801, while, as 
it was then considered, his Presidency was to cease at 
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midniglit of that date. On the 4th March before' 
sunrisu, he left the seat of Govemment, his fecUngs 
not suffering him to attend the inauguration of his 
nemocratic successor! Private grief, also, for the 
recent death of a son, la,y heavy on his heiul, with hit 
great political defeat. 

^1. Crushed with shame, and filled alike with grief 
and indignation, Mr. Adams went home to his farm at 
Quincy, passing at once from the moat intense activity 
of mind to the dull existence of a country gentleman 
in a little town. On the last year of his office his let- 
ters came to him hy tliouRandi, The next, out of of- 
fice, there were hardly a hundred. His franking 
privilege seemed to be all his visible record for five 
and twenty years of earnest public toil. He who so 
proudly 

"Once trod tiie ways of glory. 
And soondrd bU the depths nnd shonU of honor," 

now lind^ all men desert him when the mantle of Presi- 
dential power fell off. 

"Loveendi with hope; the slnldn^ Statesman's door 
l-ets in the crowd of worthlppcrg no moTft." 

But dear old Massachusetts would not desert li*r 
son, faithful and yet dishonored. The Legislature 
sent him, for his past scr\'ice8, their thanks, in an 
address sincere, beautiful, and afTectionate. It was a 
noble act of his native state, which he had done so 
much to illustrate and to protect. It touched the sad 
old man's always thankful heart, and he found the 
final applauses of his state '* more grateful than any 
which had preceded them." The farmers and me- 
chanics of the town of Quincy honored his next birth- 
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day, cheering htm with words of endearment, where 
words of conwlation might not hnvc availed. 

The remaining twenty-five years of his life he de- 
voted to farmiDg, always his favorite employment ; to 
political vrriting upon hts own conduct, or upon the 
topics of the day; to literature, and to corresponding 
with his friends, who regally prized him iii powt-r or in 
disgrace. With the exception of his letters, — Iiis- 
toricflt, literary, and philosophic, — his writings at this 
period do him no honor. They are marked by par- 
tisan rage and by pergonal hatred. The world has 
forgotten them. Let us not call them from their ap- 
propriate tomb. 

His wife died on the «8th of October, 1818. Fifty- 
four years and three days had they lived together, a 
blameless and beautiful wedlock, blessed with three sons 
and a daughter. He was eighty-three, and ever after 
wore a tinge of unaffected sadness. The sprightly 
humor vanished from his letters and his talk. How 
could he be cheerful when the sun of his early being 
shone on him only from another home, so near and yet 
so far and separate! 

In 1820 Massachusetts found it needful to TCvUe the 
Constitution which he had chiefly drafted in 1779. 
Kighly-five years old, his native town sent him a dele- 
gate to this Convention, as they had done to the other 
one, forty years before. He was chosen iU Presi- 
dent, — a fit honor, which the feeble old man as fit- 
tingly declined. Wliat a change from the time when 
it aeeraed radical to demand thot writs, title-deeds, and 
commifision.1 should nin In the name of the state; that 
is, of the people, and not in that of the king! In the 
Convention of 1830 Adnins appeared a little more 
conservative than in that of 1779. The man at eighty- 
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five la more tunid tjian at five and fort^. But in one 
thing he wax more venturesome, younger, and more 
progressive than his fellows. He demanded perfect 
religious freedom, not only for Christiana, but for 
non-Clmatiaiis and anti-Christians. All men should 
be equal before the law. The state should not be 
Christian, but human, as Jesus himself was. Pur- 
itanic bigotry was tlion too strong for the old man- 
The time came, and Massachusetts did what be had 
wished, thirty or forty years afterwards. 

Able-bodied, able-minded, Mr. Adams gradually 
faded away. His hearing decayed, his eyes failed 
him, hia hands were tremulous ; but still the brave old 
eoul held on, malting the moat of the wreck of life, 
now drifting along to the islands of the blessed. In- 
dependence Day, the great day of his life, drew near. 
It was ita fiftieth anniversary. The nation was to 
keep its solemn jubilee, grateful alike to God and to 
His HCrvants here below, for the blessings of the smit- 
ing and happy land. A few days before the lime the 
town orator asked him for a " sentiment " to suit the 
approaching occasion. The old man, in his ninety- 
first year, infirm, feeble, and mortally sick in his bed, 
answered, "Independence for ever!" The day came, 
and found him living, but fast losing his hold upon 
eartli. ** Thomas Jefferson still survives," said the 
old man — his coadjutor and his rival, yet his friend. 
These were his last words. Soon after, while the land 
rang with cannons jubilant over his great deed, he 
passed onward, and ceased to be mortal. Jefferson 
had gone an hour or two before. How fortunate the 
occasiou of his death! His sou was then the President 
of this mighty nation; and on its fiftieth birthday, 
calmly, quietly, he shook off tbc worn-out body, and, 
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foUowiD^ his Mntlment, veot forth to ** Independence 
/ore¥cr!** 



Look next at his chnracter, and consider its four 
dements — the intellectual, moral, afTectional, aad re- 
li^ous. 

I. Mr. Adams had a great mind, quick, eompn- 
Lensive, anal^-tlcal, not easily satinfied nave with ulti- 
mate causes, tenacious also q£ its treasures. His mem- 
ory did not fail untU he was old. With the excep- 
tion of Dr. Franklin, I Uiink of no American poli- 
tician in the eighteenth ccnturjr that was his intel- 
lectual superior. For though Hamilton and Jeffer- 
son, naj, Jay and Madison and Marshall surpassed 
him in some high qunlitiefi, jet no one of them seems 
to have been quite his equal on the whole. He vas 
eminent in all the three departments of the intellect — 
the understanding, the practical power; the imaginn- 
tton, the poetic power; and the reason, the philosophic 
power. 

First. His understanding was ample. Though he 
was oonslituHoanlly averse lo regular, severe, and 
lotig-continucd attention, he yet easily mastered what 
lay before lum, and reproduced it fluently when oc- 
casion required. He gathered a great amount of 
worldly knowledge, for ho was a sharp observer of 
human affairs, if not a nice one. Yet he altunded lit- 
tle to the world of matter, except for the economic 
purposes of agriculture, or the enjoyment of its visi- 
ble beauty. It is only when he is stimulated by the 
great mind of Franklin tliat he gives any attention to 
the investigations of science. 

At the age of forty he was the ablest lawyer in New 
England, perhaps the ablest lawyer in America. He 
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won the most learned in historic legal lore, the most 
profound in the study of flrst principles. He went 
to the fountains of English law, and did not disdain 
to follow the stre&TTi in all its crooked and self-con' 
tradictory coiirae. He had a more complete collection 
of law books than e-ay man in New England, and so 
both puzzled and defeated the officers of the crown 
with whom he contended. He was exceedingly well 
read, for that time and place, in tlie Roman law, the 
law of nature, and the law of nations; and also well 
versed in politics and in morals. He had read much 
in the histories of Greece and Rome, and had some 
acquaintance with a few of their great writers, though 
never an accomplished cla^isic scholar. He waa quite 
familiar with the practical affairs of New England 
life. 

His first opinion was often faulty, not seldom nt- 
terly wrong; but his final thought was commonly deep 
and just respecting the true nature of things. Hence, 
in opite of great dL-fccts, he was a man not only of 
instinctive sagacity, but also of sound judgment. In 
respect to this ho has not received justice. All the 
great ads of his life, — the defense of Captain Pres- 
ton, the denial that the British Parliament had any 
right by English law to rule these colonics, the ap- 
pointment of Washington as General, Commander- 
in-Chief, the DecUiTalion of Independence, the send- 
ing of a commission to France in 1798, — all these 
things indicate the soundest of human judgment. But 
he lacked method in his intellectual processes. Ut 
bad not the genius which is its own method, nor yet 
that sober, systematic habit of work, which, though 
wemingly slow, is, in the long run, so swift and sure. 
He did things hdter-skclter. In his administration as 
President he had no nile for anything. 
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Second. lie had a good, fair imaj^iaBtioQ, above 
Ihc average of educated men. Yet his imagination 
was not equal to hts understanding. BesideB it had 
small opportunity for early culture, or even for acci- 
dental education in later life. He had more fondness 
for the beauty of nature, and even of art, than I find 
in his emioeot political contemporaries. He was fond 
of music, of sculpture, and painting, and took delight 
in the grand worki of European architecture, which so 
astonish an American. Uis larger works — his con- 
troversial writings, his poUtical papers — are plain to 
dire homeliness ; but his letters to his few intimates, 
and especially to his wife, are charged with wild flow- 
er* of wit, humor, and fancy, which spread a cheer- 
ily light on the grim landscape which expands all 
around. 

Third. He had a great reason, though itx culture 
was greatly defective, and its method capricious and 
uncertain. He had not calmness enough to be a great 
phikwopher, yet always looked for the actual causes 
of things, and studied carefully their modes of opera- 
tion. This philosophic, metaphysical tendency ap- 
pears in most of his deliberate writings, which always 
relate to political aflfairs. He is bold in his abstract 
speculation, always founding his work on the ultimate 
principles of nature. He is often profound in his re- 
marks. Thus, in 1765, he speaks of " right* derived 
from the great Legislator of the universe, — rights 
that cannot be repealed or restrained by human laws; 
Ihey are antecedent to all earthly government." 
** Rulers are no more than attorneys, agents, and trus- 
lecB for the people; the people have a right to revoke 
the authority that they themselves have delegated, and 
to constitute abler and better agents, attorneys, and 
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trustees. The prewnation of the means of Icnowl- 
edge among the lowest ranks Is o( more importance to 
the public than all the property of all the rich men in 
the country.'* 

Tlie Declaration of Grievances, which he wrote in 
1774, contains many profound thoughts, partly his 
own. partly the work of James Otis and Samuel 
Adams. His " Thoughts on Government " is the 
finest specimen of his political writing. As it should 
bf, liis " plan " was borrowed from existing institu- 
tions; but it proves a careful observation of their ef- 
fects, and a profound iovegtigalion of the causes of 
political welfare. His " Defense " of the American 
Constitution is Icaa valuable, and contains many hasty 
generalizations, which experience has not confirmed, 
nor did history warrant them. He appeals from hu- 
man history to human nature; from the actual of 
establishment to the ideal right of humanity. 

Adams certainly had not a mind of the highest 
clas.1. If he were the first American of that age after 
Franklin, he was second to him by a long interval, 
and several competitors stood nearly as high as he 
did. Unlike Franklin and Washington, he was not a 
man of well-balanced intellect or of self-controlted 
temper. 

Thus constituted, he was an inventor; but he was 
not a great inventor. He was often in advance of his 
times, especially in his plan of government, his Bcheme 
of universal toleration, making a Christian humanity 
to constitute all men as equals before the state. His 
Christian commonwealth, like the kingdom of heaven, 
was to grant no privilege to Christians, but to secure 
Justice to all mankind. 

He ran before the foremost of his time in seeing 
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the nation's Dcccseity of a navy and of a roilitarjr 
emv- He requirpd them in 1779. be founded 
in 1799. 

As an organizer, he could deal with political ideas^ 
constnictin^ them into n constittitioii. lie could plan 
a goveniinent with mastfrly skill. But he had only 
the Rmalle«t talent for organizing men. He was al- 
WHJ9 a lawyer, who could tthupe hii; principles into a 
measure. Here he liad few equals; but be was never a. 
practical politiciont who could organize men about his 
id(n, so that they should defend his tncasurcs and 
adoj>t his thoughts and conclusions. Tbue many ran 
before him, and hence came the great failure of hia 
political life. He could construct institutions, but lie 
could not govern men. 

He was not a good administrator, except in his own 
private affairs where perhaps hia wife was the presid- 
ing spirit. He hud no system, but was governed by 
the enthusiasm of the moment. In the most important 
matter he went to work fluently, often with haste and 
without good heed. In diplomacy, at Paris, 1780, he 
ran violently down steep places, carclcu whom he ran 
orer or what he ran against. In 1798 he took the 
lead in appointing Washington Commander-in-Chief 
of tlie army without constilting him beforehand, and 
quarreled with him about the appointment of officers. 

He acted often from personal whim and caprice, 
and in a time of great political crisis, in 1799, left the 
seat of Government, and went home to Quincy to stay 
for many months. 

Hence he was not a skilful diplomatist abroad. 
When Vice-President, Wasliington doubted if be was 
fit for a foreign mission. His administration as 
President was not peaceful or prosperous. He could 
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not ndministor the nation well, nor oven manage his 
own partj. Yet it must be confessed that he won a 
great diplomatic victory in Holland, and vas called 
the " Wttsbiiigtou of Ncgollation ," and, while Prt-si- 
dent, successfully SL-lllt.fl difDcult questions with Frunct 
and England. I give the rule and the exceptions. 



n. Mr. Adams hod great moral \irtues, also great 
▼ices. Able-bodied, compact, and vigorous, though 
not always healthy, hc had abundant physical courage. 
In scholarly men this is a great and a rare virtue. He 
Bays he meant to have been a soldier, and always had 
doubted whether he should have been a hero or a cow- 
ard. Hc needed not to doubt. No drop of coward 
blood Tan in hin impetuouo veins. He lnhent«d 
** spunk," and transmitted it too. 

He had moral courage in the heroic degree. Hc 
could not only face the bullets of a British man-of- 
war, but face the Royal Go%'ernnient of Massachueetts 
in 1765, all through the* ante- revolutionary period. 
Nay, he could front the wrath of his own friends and 
the whole town, and defend Captain Preston in 1770. 
He could face the indignation of the leaders of the 
Federal party in 1799. Let him be sure he was right, 
and he feared nothing but to be false to right. When 
the Massachusetts judges went under the golden chain 
of Britain in 1773, and the Government held it low 
to malce them stoop the more lowly : when the prece- 
dent-loving lawyers Icnew not what to do, Adams said, 
"Impeach the Judges;" and the court did no more 
business. Conscious of great integrity, he did not 
hesitate to tukc great risks, and also to accept great 
responsibility. 

He Bays he had four great trials in his life. 
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The first came from CapUin Preston • caw in 1770. 
The popular voice said, " Hang the authors of th« 
Bo^itnn MiisHucn;! " Adams's conscience s&id, " De- 
fend tlieni ; give them a free trial I " His f rienda said, 
•' If you save them, yon ruin yourself! *' But AtUms 
iras John Adams, and he did his duty, saving the lives 
of the soldiers, and the virtuous reputation of Massa- 
chusclts. 

On tlic 24th July, 1775, he wrote two private let- 
ters for Congress, which fell into the hands of the 
British, and were published. In one of these lie rec- 
ommeods disunion, indcpendeneo, concentration of the 
legislative, executive, and judicial powers of the whole 
continent, a navy, and seizure of the Tories. Hate- 
ful doctrines these to all but a minority of the Coa- 
gress. Besides, he spoke of John Dickinson of 
Pennsylvania, then u chief political favorite, in terms 
of exquisite contempt. The doubtful members of 
Congress looked at him with wrath. Mr. Dickinson 
passed him without recognition in the street. He bore 
'it patiently, and waited for his time. 

In 1781, while Minister to Holland, the Government 
delnyed to acknowledge him as Minister. Others Raid, 
*' Wait.*' He appealed to the Dutch people, who com- 
pelled their High Mightinesses to receive him, and so 
this bold and unprecedented diplomacy turned out to 
be s great success. 

In 1708, his Cabinet, the Federal party, and even 
Washington, said, " Send no Minister to France." 
Adiuns took the responsibility on himself; did not eon- 
suit his hostile and treacherous Cabinet, but sent the 
I Minister, and so broke the cloud of war which hung 
'dark and fearful over the land and sea. These four 
, jreat trials — he came out of them all, clean and pure 
B he went in. 
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He WAS A coni!«ientious mAn, and nought counsel of 
that Btill sthaII voice, which tells the Iaw of the mind, 
the eterriAl right, to ahuNO listens. lie couhl not un- 
dcntfUicI that the king's will was to govern the con- 
science of ft subject. He had clear perception of jus- 
tice, was veracious and outspoken, had an utter hatred 
of lies, of disscinbting, and generally of hypocrisy in 
any fonn. He was terribly open, earnest, and direct. 
And could not keep his mouth shut. He knew this. 
Once he went with others to see the picture of Wash- 
ington in Fancuil Hnll. Some one remarked on the 
firm mouth, aud said, ** It looks as if he cnuld keep it 
shut.** " So he did," said Adams; but tapping with 
his cane Im own bust, which the town of Boston had 
also placed in Faneuil Hall, he added, " that d — d fool 
never could.'* He hated all stratagems and tricks, and 
growled about the slow, noiseless way in which old, ex- 
perienced Dt. Franklin threw out bis tines, and drew 
in the treasures of the treaeheroufl poUtical deep. 
*' Diplomacy is a silent art," and Adamn was a talker. 
A man of deepest integrity, he could not dissemble, 
but wore his heart upon his sleeve. He had no re- 
serve. His early rule was never to deceive the people, 
nor to conceal from them any truth essential to their 
welfare. He observed this as a maxim all his life. 
He had great moral delicacy, and, being President, 
doubted if he ought to retain his son John Quiney 
Adams in the diplomatic office to which Washington 
had appointed him. To his tetter, asking advice upon 
this, Washington replied, *' It is right for you to keep 
him there, not to put him there." "* Yet Adams after- 
wards made his wife's nephew, William Cranch, Judge 
of the United States District Court at Washington, 
and his san-In-Iaw, Colonel Smith, he put in a high 
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^djiee. Ail our Frcsidcnts, except Washington ojid 
John Quincy Adams, have put their relations in office. 
It is a dangfrouii and unjust practice. 

John Adams had a strong temptation to tlie indulg- 
ence of anJiiial passions, but he kept all thi? appetites 
in their place; and in his old age could proudly write, 
** No virgin or matron ever had cause to blush at the 
night of mc, or to regret her actjuaintfince with mc. 
No father, brother, son, or friend ever had cause of 
grief or resentment for anjf intercourse between me 
and any dnughter, sister, mother, or any otiicr relation 
of the female sex." Here he was greatly the superior 
of Franklin, JefTerson, Hamilton, nay, of Washington 
himself." 

These are great virtues. Few politicians can boast 
such. But he was ill-tempered, " suJden and quick in 
quarrel," and madly imjictuoui. He was not a good 
judge of character. He often suspected tlic noblest 
of men, and put credulous faith in mean and deceitful 
jKrsons, and bo was unjust while he meant it not. In- 
tensely ambitious of place and of power be yet sought 
always to rule hi* desire by his duty. But if he 
Bought only excellent things, the spirit of the search 
was not in all cases commendable. The motive was 
often selUsh, the method wrong, and the manner harsh. 
His temper was not magnanimous or noble. He was 
suspicious, and jealous, and envious of men before him 
in social rank, or above him in power. He attributes 
mean motives to all men, often to the noblest in the 
land. His early writings prove this abundantly, and 
his later also. He was envious of Dr. Franklin ia 
France; and the frog stretched himself to resemble the 
ox. He hated a superior. 

I think he rarely forgave a foe, or one be fancied 
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Reverence he had for God; little for noblest 
men. Witness hl-s harsh words about Samuel Adams 
and John Hancock; his unrelenting enmitj to Hamil- 
ton and Pickering. 

But luB wratli against Dr. Franklin was of the most 
needless, wanton, and malignant chumcter. I think 
he bore it with him to his grave. SouDd'hcadcd b^ 
nature as he was, he was constitutionally a fighting 
man. Tliie appears in his diary, and in th« newspaper 
articles written by him before the Revolution and aft«r 
it. It also bvcame manifest when he was Vice-Fresi> 
dent, and in the higher ofEce of President, and it may 
be obsen'ed in the autobiography which he wrote in 
hi5 old age. His letters to Mr. Cunningham* in 
1804-1809, 6e«m to me not le»s than wicked.^* He 
was intensely violent In his wrath, which a trifle could 
rouse, and nothing could stay. He was indiscriminate 
OB to the object of it. It might be a member of his 
Cabinet who opposed a measure, or a butcher in 
Quincy who brought in lus bill. But shortly after the 
pasifioo of his wrath he cooled down, and did witli de- 
light what he hud at first refused with vclieraent anger. 
Impatient of process, and greedy of result, he was 
most intcniscly desirous of honor and applause. His 
early diary iii full of examples; bo, too, is the later. 
At Paris, in 1788, he was highly complimented for the 
success of liis negotiation in Holland. He writes in 
his journal, " A few of these compliments would kill 
FVanklin, if they should come to his ears." He reads 
all the complimentary nothings which the French said 
to him. Yet, great as his vanity was, I think it never 
bent him aside from his duly. Loving the praise of 
man, he never once stooped for it ; never hesitated to 
do the most unpopular act if sure it was right; never 
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bowtd that f^rcat, manly head to escape abuse which 
his iinprudcncD or hiK temper bnui^ht upon him. He 
was excessively arrogftnt. *' 1 «Iw«ys consider the 
whole nation &» my children,** he writes id 1809; *' but 
they luive almost all bi^en undutiful to uie. You two 
gentlemen," Mr, Wright and Mr. Lyman, " arc al- 
most the only ones, out of my own house, who have 
expressed a filial affection for John Adams." 

He claims that he is the author of tlie cliicf things 
in the Declaration of Independence. "Jefferson has 
acquired such glory by his Declaration of Independ- 
ence, in 1776, that I think I may boast of my declar- 
ation of independence in 1755, twenty-one years older 
than his.*' He refers to a letter of his written when 
he was a boy of twenty at Worcester. Some one 
•scribed to Samuel Adum» ** the honor of the first idea 
and project of indcpendenn.-." John Aduins claims 
that it woa his thunder, let off when he was twenty 
years old. ** In 1755, when my letter to Dr. Webb 
wa« written, I had never seen the face of Samuel 
Adams. I heartily wished tlie two countries were sep- 
arated for ever." " The Declaration of Independence 
of 4th of July, 1775, contained nothing but the Boston 
Declaration of 1772, and the Congressional Declar- 
ation of 1724. Such are the caprices of fortune! 
The Declaration of Rights [of 1774] w«w drawn by 
the little John Adams. Tlie mighty Jefferson, by the 
Declaration of Independence of 4th July, 1776, car- 
ried nway the glory of the great and the little." 

Claiming to much for himself, he abused his rivals. 

Samuel Adams and John Hancock are the " Stone 

House faction, and will be sure of all the loares and 

fishes in the National Government, and the State Gov- 

emmcnt as they hope." He speaks snccringly of 
VI— 10 
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Hancock. " Ye», this is the place where the great 
Governor Hancock was bom. John Hancock ! a man 
vithout head aud witliout heart: the mere shadow of a 
man ; and yd a governor of old Massachusetts ! *' He 
did Dot lilce to hear the praises of Washington. One 
day he dined with a company in a neighboring town. 
After dinner, when he rose to depart, a clergyman at- 
tended him to tlie hall, and offered to wait upon him 
vith his cloak, and said, " Sir, the country owes so 
much to Washington and you." Mr. Adaiii» snapped 
him up. " Washington ond mc! Do not let mc hear 
you say thfkt ogain! Sir, Washington ivos a doU." 
It was a momentary spasm of envy and of wrath, com- 
ing from *'' that weak humor that his mother," or some 
one else, "gave him," At other times he did justice 
to Wasliiagton, though always a little coldly, for 
neither liked the other. 

Constitutionfilly, Adams wag a grumhler. TTe hnted 
things present, and longed for the absent or the post. 
Thus, while a schoolmaster at Worcester, he often com- 
plains of his irksome task; but at Braintree, Miidytng 
law, he sighs for the mental activity which school-keep- 
ing forced out of him. His life as a country lawyer, 
riding his circuit, pleases him no more. It is a life of 
"here and tliere and anywhere," and will lead him to 
neither fame, fortune, power, nor to the service of his 
friends, clients, or country. In 1765, in the Stamp 
Act times, the courts were shut. Adam writes in his 
journal, *' Thirty years of my life are passed in prep- 
aration for business. I have had poverty to struggle 
with, envy and jealousy and malice of enemies to en- 
counter; no friends, or but few-, to assist me, so that 
I have groped in dark obscurity till of late, and had 
but just become known, and gained a small degree of 
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rcputAtioD, when thw execrable project (the Stamp 
Act) V.-US t;vt on foot fur my ruin, vl» wt-ll as that of 
America in. general, mid of Great Britain." The 
Terjr next da; he fuidK timt Botston luu chosen 
him for her attorney, to appear before the Council 
on this very matter of closing the courts! What 
be thought was his ruin became the liighway to for- 
tune and to fame. By-and-by he complains of his 
public life, that he has done so much for the peo* 
pic. ** I reap nothing but insult, ridicule, and con- 
tempt for it, even from many of the people them- 
selves." " I have Rtood by the people much longer 
than they would stand by tliemsetves. But I have 
learned wisdom by experience. I shall certainly be* 
come more retired and cautious. 1 shall certainly 
mind my own farm and my own office.** But here he 
complains lie is out of politic*. " I believe there is no 
man in so curious a situation a» I am. I um, for what 
I con ecc, quite left alone in the world." 

He travels for his health along the beftutiful valley 
of Uie Connecticut River, but gets " weary of this idle, 
romantic jaunt." ''I believe it would have been as 
well to have stayed in my own country, and amused 
myself with my farm, and rode to Boston every day. 
I ihall not certainly talce such a ramble again merely 
for nty health." " I want to see my wife, my clutdrcn, 
my farm, nty horse, oxen, cows, walls, fences* work- 
men, office, books, and clerkf. I want to hear the newa 
and politics of the day. But here I am at Bisscirs, in 
Windsor, hearing my landlord read a chapter in the 
kitchen, and go to prayers with his family in the 
genuine tone of a Puritan." Wien in Congress he 
wants to resign. Ten days before the Declaration of 
Independence he write*, " When a few mighty matters 
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are arcompHslied licre, I retreat, like CtncinnatuB, to 
my plough, and, like Sir WiUiam Temple, to my gar- 
den, and farewell politics! I am neurled to death- 
Some of you younger folks must take your trick, and 
let me go to sleep." (He is then about forty-one.) 
" My children will scurccly thank me for neglecting 
tlicir education and interest so long. They will be 
worse off than ordinary beggars, because I shall teach 
them^ as a 6rst principle, not to beg. Pride and want, 
though they may bo floeompaiiied with liberty, or at 
least miiy live under a free Cunititution, are not a very 
pleasant mixture nor a very desirable legacy, yet this 
is all that I shall leave them." In the grnnd letter 
which tcllfl of the Declaration of Independence ibielf, 
while hiA own magnificent defense of it ia still echoing 
in his ears, and composing music at the end of his pen, 
h« Idia hie wife he cannot accept the office of Chicf- 
Justioe of Massachusetts. He has not " fortune 
enough to support my family, and what is of more im- 
portance, to support the dignity of tlrnt exalted sta- 
tion. It is too high and lifted up for me, who delight 
in nothing bo much as retreat, solitude, silence, and ob- 
scurity.** " In private life no one has a right to cen- 
sure me for following my own inclinations in retire- 
ment, simplicity, and frugality. In public life every 
inan has a right to remark as he pleases. At least he 
thinks so.'^ ** I had rather build iitone walls on Fenn's 
Hill (part of hia fsnn), than tie the first Prince in 
Europe, or the. first general, or the first senator in 
America.'* So he wrote on the l8th of August, 1776- 
When Vice-President, he does not like the office; it is 
the most insignificant in the world. " I wish very 
heartily that a change of Vice-President could be made 
to-morrow. I have been too ill used in the office to be 
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fond of it, if I had not been introduced into it in a 
manner that inade it a disgrace. I will never serve in 
it again upon such terms." President Jefferson ap- 
poiiited John Qiiincy Adams Minister to Russia. Tli« 
father was not pleased. '* Aristides ie banished be- 
cause he is too just." " He will not leave an honester 
or abler man behind hint. He was sent awnj, as a 
dangerous rival too near tlie throne." 

Certainly those are great vices ; but Jolin Adams pos- 
sessed such virtues that he can afford to have them told, 
and subtracted from his real merit. He was so per- 
fectlj open that it is himielf who furnishes all the evi- 
dence against himself. If he exaggerates the faults 
of other men, he treats his own quite as seriously. He 
defended Hancock, whom he sometimes abused, and 
said, " If he had vanity and caprice, bo had I. And if 
his Tanity and caprice made me Rometimes sputter, as 
you know they often did, mine, I well know, had often 
a similar effect upon him. But these little flickering* 
of little passions determine nothing concerning essen- 
tial diarocters.** 

IH. Adams was not very rich In his affcctional na- 
ture; the objects of his love were few. Out of the 
family circle, I think he had no intimates or confi- 
dants. There were no friendships between liim and 
the leading patriots of the Revolution. His diary 
represents hini as a man " intensely solitary," who con- 
fided little in any one, and quarreled often with many. 
He h'ked the Lees of Virginia; hked Ralph Izard, — 
a quite unworthy man: but made friendships with 
none of tliem* not even with Washington, Samuel 
Adams, John Hancock, and other famous cluefs of the 
Revolution. But in the later years of his life a friend- 
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ahip quite beautiful sprang up wiUi JefTcrson, his old 
rival aiiij former foe. Tlie lellcrs which passed be- 
tween them arc an lionor to both of them, and form 
one of the plcasnntedt episodes in the later Jives of 
these two great men. The riige of ambition is all 
over, Hud a tone of friendship enlivens the themes of 
the letters which occasiontilly pusHed between tliem, and 
in which both mueii dt-llghted. His cornafpondciice 
with Mr. Vun dor Kemp, a learned and scholarly 
Dutchman,'" whom the French Itevolution drove to 
America* shows his afPcction In its most pleading light. 
He waa a charitable mani and did hts alms in secret. 
While President, in a time of great distress, he sub- 
scribed five hundred dollars for the poor at Philadel- 
phia; but he did it in private, and kept his name out 
of sight. He wn-t lenient towards offenders. Thus, 
Against the vehement advice of his Cabinet, he par- 
doned Mr. Fries, condemned for treason. The lead- 
ing Federalists hated hini for this act of righteous 
clemency. But he someliinca writes truculent letters 
about men who used wluit he called seditious language. 
lie was violent in his hasty speech, never cruel in his 
deliberate acts. 



IV. Mr. Adams had strong religious emotlans — 
reverence for God, conscientious desire to keep hi* 
natural laws a deep remorse when he violated the in- 
tegrity of his own conscience, and a devout, unfailing 
trust in the goodness of God, which is alike the pro- 
tection of nations and of individual men. He, by his 
nutnre, inclined to the ministcriA.! profession: and hut 
for the bigotry of that ago, and for hi* own spon- 
taneous enlightenment, would probably have been one 
of the most powerful in that class which has enrolled ao 
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much of the talent and virtue of Ncn* England, and 
made so profound u, murk on tin? character of the peo- 
ple. All his life long Mr. AdainH had a profound re- 
ligious Rcnse. Though hating formality, he was yet 
an ecclcsia-stical man as well a.i a religious man. But 
he hat(>d hvporrisy, Iiat^d bigotry, hated intolerAnce. 
Not a word of cant deforms his writings. In hts early 
life lit learned to hale Calvinism. Tlmt hatred con- 
tinued all hi* days. He was an Arminion «t twenty. 
He read Boti ngbroke, Morgan, and other free-think- 
ing writers, in his yotith. Tlioir iiiHuciicc- is obvious. 
They helped to emancipate him from ihe thraldom of 
New England theology. But they did not weaken his 
religious sense, nor impair his virtue. When an old 
man, he read the great French writers on religious 
matters, not without eniightenment and profit; but he 
did not show tliut audacious immorality which de- 
lighted to pull down, with mockery, the sacred instruc- 
tion which they neither could nor would replace, nor 
even attempt to supply. His theologicnl opinions 
seem to have been much hke those of Franklin, though 
in his rase they do not seein to have had the same 
genial influence. 

In framing the Constitution of Massachusetts, in 
1779. he wished religion to be left free. All sects. 
Christian and non-Christian, were to be equal before 
the law, and alike ehgible to all offices. He could not 
carry that point. He labored for the same end in the 
convention which revised the Constitution of Massa- 
chusetts in 1820; but still without success. In respect 
to religious toleration in 1779, he was far in advance 
of the convention which sat forty years later, and in- 
deed he was far in advance of the courts of Massachu- 
setts of this present day. He introduced a remarkable 
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section into that Constitution for the encouragement of 
literature, science, and morals. lie had a lively indlg* 
nation ngain-it " that system of holy lies and pious 
frauds that has raged and triumphed for fifteen liun- 
dr«d years." He detested llie crueltlos practised in 
the naniK of religion. " RemcinbLT ilie Index Expui^ 
gatonus, the Inquisition, the stake, the bxc, the hal- 
ter, and tJie guillotine, and oh! horrible, the rack!" 
Uc writes to JcfFergon, in 1817, " Twenty times in the 
course of my late reading have I been on the point of 
breaking out, ' This would be the best of all possible 
worldit if there were no ri^ltgion in it!* But in this 
exclamation I should have been as fanatical as Bry- 
ant or Cleverly. Without religion, this world would 
be aomething not fit to be mentioned in polite com- 
pany, — I mean hell. So far from believing in the 
total and universal depravity of human nature, I be- 
lieve there is no individual totally depraved. The 
niost abandoned scoundrel that ever existed never yet 
wholly extinguished his conscience; and while con- 
seience remains, there is some religion. Popes, Jesuits, 
Sorbonnists, and Inquisitors have some conscience and 
some rehgion. Fears and terrors appear to have pro- 
duced n universal credulity. . . But fears of 
pain and death here do not accm to have been so un- 
conquerable as fears of what is to come hereafter." 
He sympathized with all sects in their desire for piety 
and morality, and thought Jefferson as " good a 
Christian as Priestley and Lindsey, who had called 
Jefferson ao unbeliever.'* ** The human understand- 
ing is a revelation from its Maker, which can never be 
disputed or doubted.*' " No prophecies, no mlraeles 
are necessary to prove tliis celestial communication." 
He scorns the doctrine of eternal damnation. " I be- 
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Iwve no such thingH. M^ adorstion of the Author of 
the Universe is too profound and too sincere. The love 
of God and of Hi* creation — delight, jo^*, triumph, 
exultation in my own existence, — though but an atom, 
a molecule organique, in the umverae, — llwac ore my 
reh'gion," 

"Howl, snarl, bite, ye Calvinistic, yv Athanasian 
divines, if jou rill. Ye will say I uiu no Christian; 
I naj ye arc no Christians, and theru the account is 
balanced. Yet I believe all the honest men among you 
are Christians in my sense of the word." He finds 
Christianity before Christ, Christian piety in the sa- 
cred vriters before Jesus of Nazareth. He doea not 
believe in demoniacal possessions; even tf the evangel- 
ists believed it, he docs not. 

Of course the charge of infidelity was brought 
against him, as against all thoughtful and outspoken 
men, who seek to understand the causes of things, and 
to trample fear beneath their feet. 

I find his lack ot religion in his had temper, in envy, 
jealousy, hate, wrath; but not in his disbelief of ma- 
lignant devils and eternal hell. The proof of liis real 
reUgioo I find in his veracity, his justice, philan- 
thropy, and in that integrity which, I think, never 
failed him. 



Mr. Adamses pergonal appearance was not impoeing 
or dignified. He was less than tlie average height of 
New England men, though with much more than an 
average of weight and width. He was, in fact, a 
stout, corpulent man. His head was large, wide at the 
base, nearly round, but not high. His forehead was 
full and ample, though low for its width: tlie mouth 
well cut, the iio«e sufficiently massiTc. The general 
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appearance of the face indicated power and rtposct 
not thut terrible vehemence of wrutliful cmuUons wiUi 
which it wa» sometimes animated. His bust aad fea- 
tures iovm to nfford a good likeness of the man. 

Mr. Adams wrote inueh, but he only wrote books 
designed to meet tlie need of the hour. His most im- 
portant writings are: a Discourse on the Canon and 
Feudal Law, 1765; the State papers In the quarrel 
between the Colony of Massachusett'a and Governor 
HutcIiinHon; the Rights and Grievances of the Amer- 
ican Colonies, 1771; his Plans of Government of the 
Independent States, 1776; the Constitution of Massa- 
ehuRetts, 1779; the Defense of the American Consti- 
tution, 1786; and the papers on Uavila, written while 
he was Vice-President, and published in the Philadel- 
phia newspapers. These were applications of his po- 
litical principles to the actual affairs of America, In 
all these the stirle is poor, inclc^nt, and yet artificial, 
lie is often inaccurate in his statement nf facts, and 
sometimea hasty in his gcneraliitations. His first ad- 
dress as President contains a sentence which I think 
was then the lon^^est in what is known of the English 
language. It since has been but once surpassed, and 
that by another citizen of Massachusetts who is yet 
more distinguished than Mr. Adams for literary cul- 
ture.*" 

His letters are the most pleasing part of his works, 
the only part now readable. Here the best are found 
in the beautiful correspondence with Jefferson, full of 
wit and wisdom, and above all, enriched with a gentle- 
ness and affection that you vainly seek in so many 
other works of the great man. But the most charm- 
ing of all his many writings are the letters to his wife. 
I think more than three hundred of them have been 
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printed, and I know not vrliere in the English lati- 
guage to find so d<^lightriil u colWtlon. He had but 
one confidunf, liis wife; hut orn.' intiinntc frit-nd, tlic 
mother of his children. To her he told nil — his loves 
and his hntt^, his anger und hia gratitude, his hopes 
and his fcan. She v.as nble to comprehend his great 
mind, to syinpathize in all his excellence. Her judg- 
ment seems to have been as sound aa his own. If nut 
original like his, like Wasliington's it was cool, critical, 
and accurate. She poured oil on the troubled n-aters 
of bin life, and called hiTn to behold the heavenly bow 
of beauty and of hope in the cloud which brooded over 
them. The cloud dropped down, and the nunehine fol- 
lowed in the footsteps of the storm. 

He was not what ts now called an eloquent mun. He 
bad no oratorical tricks, no stop» for applause, no 
poetic images, nothing of what the editors and report- 
ers and half-educated ministers name " fine writing," 
and wliat school-girls call '* perfectly splendid." But 
everywhere strong sense, mastery of his matter, philos- 
ophic knowledge of causes, vehemence of emotion, 
and condensed richneisH of thought. The form is often 
faulty and misshapen, but the Gubntancc t<trong and 
Bound. He moved other pcrHons, for he was moved 
himself, and the great natural force which stirred him 
he brought to bear on other men. So he was always 
powerful as a speaker and writer. Yet, July 8, 1T76. 
I think men did not say, " 'V^liat a fine speech John 
Adams made!" but only, "Down with the kingly 
government." He abounded in ivipytta, which De- 
mosthenes said was the lirst, second, and third requi- 
site in oratory. Scarce any specimens of his speeches 
are left; only the fume of their power survives. You 
often find profound tliought in his writings. No 
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American writer upon politics more ftboiuids in it. 

He Imd not much coiifiiienct in llie people, no in- 
stinct of democracy. Hv leaned to nriatocntic forma 
of government. So, in the Constitution of tJic Stuto 
of MassnchuEcttK, he would give the Governor an abso- 
lute negative to all acts of the Legislature, and em- 
power him to appoint all the oAicurii in the militia, the 
generalu, colonels, nutjors, captains, and so on down 
to the iicrgt^Hiits and corporaln. 

He insisted on four things in liiit plan of govern- 
ment. (1.) A separation of the lo^i»lHtivc, judicial, 
and executive powers. (S. ) The legislature must 
have two bodies, a house and a senate. (3.) The 
judiciary must be appointed during good behavior. 
(4.) The executive must be single; one man, not a 
couneil of men. It wat> a wise man who devised tiuch 
a Kchcriie in 1776. He waK often accused of favoring 
monarchj, and wishing to eatabtish in America a king 
and a house of lords. The charge is utterly false. 
I think Jefferson is not blameless for his representation 
of Adamn'ti opinions. He foresaw the greatness of 
America, and in 1786 said, "We are now employed in 
making establishments which will alfect the happiness 
of a hundred millions of inhabitants at a time, tn a 
period not very distant." He wrote a book on all the 
liberal governments of the world, to show their virtues 
and their vices. He dared tell the faults of our own 
institutions. Wlio ventures on that now? Even then 
he was, for doing so, much abused. 

In 1780 Dr. Franklin wrote from France home to 
hi* Government, that " Adams means well for his coun- 
try, is always an honc«t man, often a wise one, some- 
times, and in some things, is absolutely out of his 
Muses;" and odds also, *' I know that by telling it I 
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hazard a mortui enmity." "Vhc criticism was jufit» 
mid also- thf forecast of its consequence. But weigh 
the man in an even balance. His faults were chiefly 
of ill-temper and haste ; his virtues — patriotism, 
truthfulnwg, moral courage, integrity — have seldom 
been surpassed, nay, rarely equaled, in public men. 
He had no prejudice against any section of the coun- 
try. Here he was superior to both Jefferson and 
VV'asIiington, who ever denied justice to New Eaglond. 
He wati an intense patriot, and did nob hestitatc to 
sacrifice his deurvat personal wishes for the good of his 
country. la hii later days some distinguished for- 
eigners earac to visit him at Quincy. He met thtm by 
appointment, and «nt in a great chair in the shade 
close by his house. *' In tlie beginning of the fight 
did you tliinl: you should succeed? " asked one of the 
visiton. " Yes," said the old man ; '* I never doubted 
that the country would succeed, but I expected nothing 
but certain ruin for myself." 

The hate against him bus not died away. Stilh for 
old Federalist and for old Democratic fitmitics, detrac- 
tion is busy at its work. But after all just deduction 
is made from his conduct, it must be confessed that no 
ntan has had so wide, so deep, and so lasting an influ- 
ence on llie great constructive work of framing the 
beat institutions of America. And the judgment of 
posterity will be, that he was a brave man, deep- 
sighted, conscientious, patriotic, and- possessed of in- 
tegrity which nothing ever shook, but which stood Arm 
as the granite of his Quincy hills. While American 
institutions continue, the people will honor brure, hon- 
est old John Adams, who never failed his country in 
her hour of need, and who, in his life of more than 
ninety years, though both passionate and ambitious, 
wronged no man nor any woman! 
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New England was settled by real colonists; men full 
of ideas uiiicli worr far in udviiiiCf of their times. 
TJn-'sc idttts could not be cArriu'd out in England, und 
therefore they emigrated to wlmt was afterwards culled 
the " New England." Ucrc demoeratic institutions at 
once sprung up among them. Thoir antecedents and 
their prinotplL>s eould not have produced any diflTerent 
g^wtb. Tlie distinetion between rieli and poor, odu- 
cated and ignorant soon became the cliicf difTcrenccs 
in their social scale. There woh but one sort of men, 
though nmny conditions. The government was by the 
people, and It favored the di^stributJoii of wealth, rot 
it^ accuuiulatioii in special families. Education waa 
open to all. at public cost. The form of religion wan 
Congregational. The Congregational Church had 
more individual members than any Christian Beet. 
The theology was Calvinistic, and that alwoys Ktimu- 
lutes men to metaphysical speculation and to liberal 
study. 

In Virginia it was quite different. Religion had 
nothing to do with its settlement. Partly, the emi- 
grants were younger sons of younger brothers, de- 
scendants from wealthy houses, who cither had some 
moderate property, or had got manorial grants of land 
from the crown; partly, they were the servants and 
vossaU of the-te nominal lords of manom; and partly, 
they were the scourings of the British jaiis. They 
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brought no superior ideas along with them. They 
did not found detnociBtic institutionii ; for all their 
care was to keep their institutions arliitocratic. The 
government was in the hands of a few, and it favored 
the entailment of property on a few, not its distribu- 
tion among many. It kept up the division of castes, 
fio that there should be as many sorts of men as Uiere 
were coaditions of society. Socinl distinction was 
founded on the acknowledged differences in birth, 
property, and powerful eonnection, and to appearance 
not at nil dependent upon knoulcdge, virtue, or true 
nobility of chariictcr. No pains were taken to provide 
for public education. 

The printing press hud come early to New Eng- 
liuid, where it had printed Kliot's translation of the 
Bible into the Indian language, and had published two 
editions of it long before Virginia had produced a 
printed line. 

The form of religion in Virginia was Episcopal. 
None other was tolerated , It encouraged neither 
metaphysical thought nor biblical study. This tended 
to repress individuality of religion. 

In New England wealth was diffused; education, 
political power, all were diffused widely. In 176*, 
James Otis soidt " The colonists arc men; the colonists 
are therefore free bom ; for, by the law of nature, all 
men are free born, white or black. No good reason 
can be given for enslaving them of any color. Is 
it right to enslave a man because his color is black, 
or his hair short and curled like wool, instead of Chris- 
tian hair? Cnn any logical inference or form of slav- 
ery be drawn from a flat nose, or a long or short 
face? The riches of the West Indi«, or the luxury 
of the metropolis, should not have weight to swerve 
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Uie lialaucc of truth anil justice-. Liberty is Uie gift 
of God, and cannot bv annihilated.'* 

In a word, in Virginia everything was rondeitncd 
upon a few, wlUle in New England all iras thoroughly 
democratic. Still it might be seen, that in Virginia, 
while her institutions were framed, and intended to be 
thoroughly aristocratic, yet in spite of them the excel- 
lent men in that new country could not be kepi down. 
They would rise, and by the natural high pressure 
of their qualities they would, like water, seek thctr 
natural level, because a downward tendency is impossi- 
ble tu human nature. And su, tuo, in New England 
it happened tliati although all her institutions had 
been from the beginning most eminently liberal and 
popular, yet many things there hindered the immediate 
and free development of the people. 

In tlie beginning of tlie last century in Virginia 
there were t}ireo classes of free white men. 

First. The great proprietors, who owned large 
tracts of land. These were the *' first families " of 
Virginia, who, though dwelling in " abodes compara- 
tively mean," affected to live in the style of British 
nobles. They had rude wealth, land, cattle, fine horses, 
slaves, white servants, " bouglit for a time," and 
abundance of niuize, wheat, and especially of tobacco 
— the great article of export. 

Second. The small proprictom, men with moderate 
landed estates, cultivated under their own eye. Some 
of these became rich men, but never acquired that so- 
cial rank to which the Urst were bom. Yet the primal 
vigor of this population, its ready talent, and al] its 
instinct of progress, lay in this second class, whence 
have arisen, I think, atll the distinguislied men of Vir- 
ginia. 
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Third. B«low these van the clara of poor whites, 
iodispenublc to such & scheme of society. These were 
laborers, without landed property more than a patch 
of ground and a little hovel, which added the deformity 
of a. low huiiiMiiity to the original beauty of nature. 
Tbne men had no literary' or scientific education, and 
could obtain none. 

Underneath all were the negro slaves, who gaTC a 
peculiar character to the entire colony, affecting its in- 
dustry, its thought, and its morals. 

In the second class, of small proprietors, was bom 
Peter Jefferson, on the a9th of February, 1708, at Os- 
bomcs, on JarjieB River, in Chesterfield County. The 
family had come from Wales. Peter seems to have in- 
herited no property ; the Jefferson family, 1 tliink, was 
poorer than the average of the class, just above the 
poor whites. Peter had no education in curly life, but 
was able-minded as well as able-bodied, with a. thought- 
ful turn. He became a sur%-cyor of land, mainly self- 
taught, I fancy. He got a little property together, 
and in 173A "patented " one thousand acres of land; 
that is, had it granted him by the Legislature of the 
colony of Virginia. He bought four hundred acres 
more, the consideration paid being " Henry Weatlier- 
boumeN biggest bowl of arrack punch "! He made a 
little clearing in the primeval forest, and began his 
career &s a planter. In 1738 he married Jane Ran- 
dolph, she being in her twentieth, he in hia thirtieth 
year. She wa.<> the daughter of Isham Randolph, a 
wealthy man, who lived in rough splendor, and hod 
great pretensions to family dignity, well educated for 
a man of tliat time; he was, moreover, intelligent and 
generoua. Peter took his wife, delicately bred aa sh? 
had been, to bis rough farm, which he called Shad- 
VI— U 
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well. H«re he planted his faniilj tree* and subse- 
quently became a prosperous man. He was appointed' 
by the Legislature, in connection with Professor Fry, 
to ninlic a map of Virginia. Th« work was done well 
for the time. He was commiHsioned justice of the 
peace, and appointed colonel, and afterwards elected 
member of the House of nurgesses of the colony of 
Virginia. He died Angiiat 17, 1757. 

At Shadwell, on the I3th of April. 1743, his flrsl son 
and third child was horn, and cliristened Thomas. 
His lineage was humble, aa VirginiiinB count geneal- 
ogy; his destination was not humble, as Virginia's his- 
tory may certify. After the great men I ha-ve before 
sketched, none has had 9o much influence on the destiny 
of America. Let us Jook tliis boy carefully in the 
face, and consider his' deeds throughout all periods of 
his life, the character therein developed, and the ex- 
traordinary eminence he thereby acquired. 

1. Look at his boyhood and youth. 1745-1764. 

At the age of five he was sent to a common school at 
Tuckahoe, where the family moved when he was two 
years old. At nine years of age he studies under the 
Rev. Mr. Douglass, a Scotchmnn, a sucholar, and an 
Hpiseopul minister at Shadwell. With him the hoy 
beginii Latin, Greek, and French. He llvud with the 
minuiter, and found good instruction and moldy pics. 
At fourteen he goes to Rev. Mr. Maurj's scliooh four- 
teen miles off, at Peter's Mountain. Mr. Maury, also 
a Scotchman, was a good scholar and a good teacher. 
In his spare time Thomas hunts on Peter's Mountain, 
and acquires an intimate knowledge of the animala and 
the plants, and nomc general knowledge of natural his- 
tory. These two gentlemen kept schools at their par- 
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aonages. When company came the schools broke up, 
and thuii Thonniu got less Latin aiul more hunting. 
The pay for his board and instruction was sixtwn 
pounds n jear at the one place, and twenty pounds 
at titc other. He was a bright boy, courteous and 
quick. 

Id 1760, aged seventeen, he entered Wilham and 
Mary's College, at Williamsburg, the capital of the 
province, a town of Hfteen hundred or two thousand in- 
habitants. Here he found another Scotchman, Pro- 
fessor Small, a good scholar, who Btill further helped 
and stimulated the intelligent youth. Jefferson was a 
friend of Dr. Small, and was devoted to study, often 
working fifteen hours a day. The Greek and Latin 
languages, and the mathematics, were his favorite pur- 
suits. Metaphysics and ethics he greatly disliked. 
He did not incline to works of fiction, commonly so 
attractive to young mind*. He was highly moral, it 
is raid, but fond of horses, which fondneos continued 
all his life. He vas also inclined to music, and learned 
to play skilfully on the violin. 

Thus he did not forget his sport in hi.<i toil. He 
stayed at college but two years, and then, at nineteen, at 
the same place, began the study of law with Mr- 
George WyHie, thought tx) be a profound lawyer at 
that time. He continued this preparation for his pro- 
fi-iwrion 6ve years, often studying fourteen or fifteen 
hours a day. He had a natural fondness for profound 
Investigation, yet he found Coke ** n dull old scoun- 
drel." He learned the Anglo-Saxon, the Italian, and 
the SpanLih languages, and, it seems, read many books 
*ery indirectly connected with his profession. Here 
ho became intimate with Mr. Fauquier, the royal Gov- 
ernor of Virginia, a distinguished man, with quite ele- 
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gunt manners. LiviD^ familiar}; in the best society 
of the provincial capital, it was licre and at tliis period 
that Jefferson acquired the caaj' carria^, gentle- 
manly deportment, and courteous manners which dii- 
tingiiished him all his life, and which greatly helped 
his success. Governor Fauquier was a gambler, and 
contamintted Die province with this vice. Jefferson 
kept clear from this detectable wickedness, sliunnlng 
and hating it all hi» life. Fauquier was also a free- 
tliinker in religion, and the effect was visible on the 
young man. 

He fell in love at this early period, like oUier young 
men* and, like thutn, wrutc silly letters, such as arc still 
penned. Indeed, all his letters of this period arc 
rather frivolous. H<' talks about "Becca" and " Su- 
key," " Judy " and " Bdinda," finding those names 
morv attractive than that "dull old scoundrel," Lord 
Coke. " How did Nancy look at you when you danced 
with her at Southall's?" 

" Handsome in his old age, in his youth Jeffenon 
was no beauty. Then he was tall, thin, and raw- 
boned; had red hair, a freckled face, and pointed fea- 
tures;" but his face was intelligent and kindly, he 
talked with ease and grace, and in spite of exterior dia- 
advantage-t, was a favorite with all the young women. 

At the age of twenty-four, 1767, he was admitted 
to practice at the bar. Thus far his life had been an 
easy one, and singidarly prosperous. How different 
from the youth of FranklJn, or of Washington, or of 
Adams! He kept himself free from the common vices 
of Virginia young men, such as gaming, drunkenness, 
debauchery; he never swore or used tobacco. His let- 
ters begin in his twentieth year, and, thougli some- 
what frivolous, are written in a natural stylo at once 
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eesj* and elegant, 
great man. - 



II. 1761-1768. A lawyer and politician, engaged 
in tbc affairs of Virginia and of the nation, Jeffer- 
son had bis office at VViUiain«burg, the capital of that 
colony. It seem* he " had littk taslo for the techni* 
calities and chicanery of that profession," and 
never thought very highly of lawyers as a cla<i.>>. 
" Tlieir busSnesH is to talk," said he. For the seven 
or eight years he followed this profession he gradually 
rose to some eminence. His style was clear, hut his 
voice pcMr and feeble, and, after speaking a few mo- 
ments, it ** would sink in his throat.'* He was not 
meant for o speaker. Yet, it appears, he had a con- 
siderable business for a young man. I find him em- 
ployed in about five hundred euuscs previous to the 
year 1T71, and in about four hundred and fifty causes 
ID the next three and a half yeam, when lie finally gave 
up business. His total fees of 1771 were about two 
thousand dollars for the year; and that, probably, 
showt) the averoge of his professional receipts. 

In 177!t, January 1, in the twenty-ninth year of his 
age, Mr. JefTcrsoii married Mrs. Martha Skclton, the 
cliildlcss widow of Bathurst Skcltoo, uud the daughter 
of Jolm Wayles. She is said to have been handsome 
and accomplished, and she certainly was rich. Jeffer- 
son tlien owned one thousand nine liundred acres of 
land and forty or Hfty slaves, bringing him an income 
of two thousand dollars a year. Mr. Skelton's widow 
brought him forty thousand acres of land and one 
hundred and thirty-6vc slaves, which she Iiad inherited 
from Ikt fatlicr. The marriage ww^s linppy< find both 
parties seem to have been greatly fond of each oUicr. 
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Many icnder little passages occur in his life Rhowing 
how deep was their iniitiial affection. There is no more 
talk ahoiil " Becca " and " Sukcj " id the letters. 

la 1169, three y«ara before his marriage* at about 
the age of twenty-six, he had been chosen member of 
the House of Burgesses for Albemarle County. He 
was on the side of America, and against the oppressive 
measures of George III. Still more, in favor of lib- 
erty, he urg«d the Legislature to allow iodividuala to 
emancipate their slaves. No; it could not be granted. 
Not until 17SS could he persuade (hat body to allow 
manuritisNion in Virginia. In 1771 the Governor dis- 
solved tho House. Some of the most patriotic men 
met in a tavern to consider the matter. Thomas Jef- 
ferson was one of tjicm. 

In May, 1T74, thore was & pGoplc*8 Convention in 
Virginia, the first ever held there without express form 
of law. This Convention was to choose delegates to the 
Continental Coagrcss, which had been called to meet 
at Philadelphia, in September. Jefferson did not at- 
tend the Convention, being prevented by illness; but 
he drew up a form of instruction for the delegates to 
Congress, that it miglit be offered to the Convention, 
and adopted therein. This was a very remarkahle 
paper, and revolutiomirv enough for New England. 
His draft was not adojiled; but it was read, and after- 
wards printed as " A Summary View of the Rights of 
British America." The leap was too long, as yet, for 
the mass of the citizens. The " instructions " dc- 
clarwl tlial the king *' has no right to land a single 
anni-d man on our shores." " TIil- God who gave us 
life, gave us liberty at the same time." 

On May 17, 1775, he was chosen member of Con- 
gress, to supply the place of Peyton Randolph. He 
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took his scat, Jun« SI, 1775, rather an obscure man 
tlwn, with only t\ VirginiK reputation. He had no 
national fame save wliat the " Sumniarj View " of 
17'j4 h«d ^ven liim. He was a silent member, but 
John Adams calls him ** powerful, frank, explicit, and 
decisive." 

His most ImportaDt services in Congress were, — 
(1) liis limft of ail iwldrcss on the " Cuuat-s of taking 
up arms a^tnst KngUud;*' (S) the answer which tic 
Vrote to Lord North*s " Conciliatory proposition ; " 
and (8) liis report of the far-famed Declaration of 
Independence, to me the moHt remarkable and im- 
portant state paper in the world. Some of his de- 
Bcendunts in Boston, I am told, Ktill keep the little desk 
lie wrote it upon. I hope the spirit of democracy, 
which is freedom to all men, stilt animates and inspires 
all who write or look thereon, 

It 1776, September 1, Jefferson returned from Con- 
gress, and dc%'oted tiiiusclf to reconstructing the con- 
stitution of liis native State. He druftcd a sketch or 
outline of a constitution, which was not accepted, and 
is now lost ; but he wrote the preamble to the constitu- 
tion which was adopted. This came from the Bnme 
inspiration which had animated the Declaration of In- 
dependence. He took hiii !ieat in the Virginia House 
of Delegates, October 7, 1776, and there l>egan tlie 
other great work of his life, the thorough reformation 
of the state institutions. 

1. He propofied to abolisti alt entails of landed es- 
tates. The actual possessors of entailed estates might 
dispose of them like other propertv. Thi» wos a revo- 
lution. Jclferson laid the democratic axe at the root 
of that evil tree which poisoned tlic people. You may 
guess at the opposition to the measure, and the wrath 
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against its author. But it prevailed. Males and the 
first-born were to have no special privilege. Primo- 
geniture wafl done away with. All the children might 
share alike in the inheritance of their father's land and 
goods. 

3. He advised that foreignem should be allowed to 
become nfituralized, and to attain all the rights of dti- 
mu. 

3. He recommended the revision of the laws in three 
important matters. 

The penal laws must he mitigated. Tlic pcnaltj of 
death ought to he hmlted to murder and treason. 
There should be no imprisonment for honest debt. 

There must be complete religious freedom. No one 
should be forced to pa(y for opinions which he disliked, 
or for tlie support of any form of religion against his 
will. The Church must rest on the voluntary contribu- 
tions of the people. The law may judge no man'» 
opinions. The Commonwealth of Virginia, like the 
kingdom of heaven, is to show no special favor to 
Chriations, but Jews, Mohammcduns, Dfists, and Athe- 
ists are all to be equal before the law, and alike eligible 
to all offices. The Church Kstablishmcnt should be 
abolished, and all religious sects put on an equal foot- 
ing. 

He would provide for the public education of the 
people, promote the culture of the great mass of men in 
free common schools, and improve the colleges for the 
superior education of the few. 

Some of Itiese things he accomplished at once. 
Others were so far in advance of the times, that years 
must elapse before his ideas could be realized. He 
wished to abolish slavery, but he had tried in vain to 
procure on act to enable a master to emancipate his 
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slaves. So En ihe reviitioD of the laws he made no a«w 
attempt. 

In these grcut works otiicr men labored with Jcf- 
fer9on« but hiii was the leading mind, and shot before 
all others in the slavcholding states. 

Next he was chosen Governor of Virginia, June I, 
1779. He was reelected the following year. Here he 
had n difficult work to perform. Virginia contained 
about two hundred ond ninety thousand free whites, 
and two hundred and seventy thousand slaves. They 
were ftruttered over sixty-one thousand square miles. 
The militia included all the free white men between 
sixteen and sixty: Imt so scattered wan the population, 
that in most of the settled parfs of the slate there w&s 
Dot one militia-mon to n square mile. And so ill- 
ftpined were the people, that there was not more than 
one gun that could fire a bullet, to five militia-men. 
Not B gun to five square miles of land! In an aver- 
age tmet of ten miles square, containing a hundred 
square miles, Ihere would not be twenty guns. Wlien 
recruits wore drafted into the militia, many came with- 
out hats or caps, and were, moreover, barefoot! Be- 
sides aU that, the State of Virginia had no shipping. 
There were two hundred ond seventy thousand men, 
black enemies in the midst of the people, ready to side 
with an invader when he should appear.* The coast of 
Virginia it intersected with bays and navigable rivers. 
In 1779-80 the British attacked the state with a nu- 
merous fleet and well-appointed armies; what defense 
could be made? With the most able governor she could 
not have done much. But JelTerson had little admin- 
istrative skill, and not the least military talent or dis- 
position. The British did what they would in his 
state, — burnt the houses, pillaged the people, and in 
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two ycurs did diuna^ to the unount of fifteen million 
h&rd dollars. Tliirtj thousand slaves were carried off. 
The British did not arm them and set them Against 
their masters, else Uie statv bad been lost beyond re- 
covery. Jefferson's own estates were plundere<l. He 
barely escaped being taken prisoner, for the militia 
made scaree any defense. Only two hundred men 
could be found to defend Richmond, one of the largest 
towns in the state. 

JefPerson resigned his office, declining a reelection in 
1T81. He found he was unfit for the station, and k-fl 
it for braver and more military men. An attempt 
wax made to impeach him, but it failed : and. instead of 
impeaching him, tlie legislature subsequently passed a 
vote of thanks to him< 

In 1781 I find him a member of the House of Dele* 
gates, working nobly for the great enterpriises that have 
been prem'ously mentioned. He went back to Congress 
in 1783, and there he, the author of the Declaration of 
Independence, helped lo ratify the treaty of peace. In 
1784, June 1, the delegates of Virginia ceded the por- 
tion claimed by her of the Northwest Territory to the 
United States. Congroaa then passed the famous 
** Ordinance of the Northwest Territory." Jefferson 
drafted the bill, and provided that the governments to 
be constituted therein, " shall be in republican forms, 
and shall admit no person to be a citizen who holds 
any hereditary title;" "that after the year 1800 of 
the Christian era, there shall he neither slavery nor 
involuntary' servitude in any of the said states, other- 
wise than in punishment of crimes, whereof the parly 
ehall have been duly convicted to liave bet'n personally 
guilty." ^ A motion was made on the 19th of April, 
1794, and afterwards carried, to strike out this clause. 
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The New England members gave a unanimous vote to 
ntrike out that clause which would have established 
filaverir in what is now Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, HU- 
Qois, and Wisconsin. 

Mr. Jefferson was the recognized leader of Congress 
in 1783-4, though he had able men for rivals. On the 
10th of March, 1785, Congress appointed him Minister 
to France, to succeed Dr. Franklin. Indeed, he had 
three times before been ofTered the same office, and had 
declined it, sometimes in consequence of the feeble 
health of his wife : now she had become loosed from her 
frail body. 

III. As diplomatist in Europe, 1784-1789. 

I shall not discourse at any length on his ser\'ices 
abroad. He wa» a skilful diplomatist. His great 
Juiowledge, his admirable sagacity, his conciliatory 
spirit, and his good manners, helped to accomplish 
what he sought. He attended to tlic usual routine of 
a Minister's duties, but no great services were to be 
accomplished. He returned to his country, on leave 
of absence, in 1789. A singular reception awaited him 
at home- When he cnme to Monticello his slaves took 
him from his coach, and bore Jiim in their arms to the 
house. A singular mode of riding for the author of 
the Declaration of Independence! But it proved that 
if a master, he was kind and beloved! ■Teff'erson was 
pleased with a diplomatic posiHoii. but President Wash- 
ington had destined him to higher service*. 



IV. In the Executive of the United States. 1790 
-1809. 

When Jefferson returned from France the Constitu- 
tion was adopted, the new officerA chosen, the Gov- 
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emmcnt organized. At first he did not like Ih* Comti- 
tution. It made the rentrul government too strongi 
excessively curtailing the power of the individual states. 
It would alloiv the same man to be chosen President 
again and again, to the end of hi« life. It contained 
no Bill of Rights, declaring what powers the states 
and the individual citizens did not delegate to the gen- 
eral government. Jefferson was a Democrat, and the 
Conatitution was not the work of Democrats; Id fact* 
Franklin and Madition were the only men of consider- 
able ability who represented the Democracy in forming 
the Constitution.' But after it was adopted he came 
earnestly to its defense, and held three several execu- 
tive offices under it, 

1. He was Secretary of State from March 21, 1790, 
to December SU 1793. 

He did not wish to accept the ofHcc, preferring his 
diplomatic mission at Paris. Rut Washington solicited 
him to accept, and he entered on the duties of the 
Secretaryship. Hamilton was Secretary of Treasury, 
Knox of War — both Federalists, whom Jefferson ac- 
cuses of leaning towards monarchy. Edmund Ran- 
dolph was Attorney -General, and Jefferson Secretary 
of State — both Democrats. Jefferson and Hamilton 
were commonly on opposite sides. They contended on 
measures and on principles, then quarreled, and finally 
hated one another with all their might. 

Jefferson opposed the great measures of Woshing- 
ton's administration ; the funding bill, the assumption 
of rtate dcbta, and the establishment of the United 
States bank. Here, I thinlc, he was right ; but the 
measure* prevailed, and were popular with the wealthy 
and educated classes in all the northern states. But 
he opposed the military academy, the coast forlifica- 
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tion, and the n*vy. He especially disliked the navy, 
nnd opposed tlie measures of the President to raise it to 
any footing eliicioiit for war. He took sides with 
France, and favored Iitr encroachment*. He was will- 
ing to allow Mr. Genet, tlm Minister of France, to 
violate tiie neutrality of our soil, to enlist soldiers in 
fmr towns, and to fit out and commission privateers in 
our harbors. He disliked England, and, in fact) had 
n distrust and fear of that nationi which were only too 
well founded. Thua he inclined to a war with Eng- 
land, and r*soluteIy resisted some of her pretensions 
with manly spirit. He supported men who abused 
Washington and the Governmeat, of which Jefferson 
himself was a part. 

Washington became more and more anti-democratic 
in his administration, put more and more confidence 
in Hamilton, whose acti%'c mind, invasive will, and skill 
in organizing men had an undue influence over the 
President, then waxing feeble, and becoming averse to 
business.'* Jelferson fuund his power diminishing in 
the Cabinet, and not growing in the country. At the 
end of 1796 he withdrew from his post, and sat down 
on his estate at Monticello to repair his private fortunca, 
already somewhat shattered. 

Out of office he was the head of the Democratic party 
even more than while in Jt, and the center of the oppo- 
sition to Washington and his administration. His 
house was the headquarters of the opposition. His 
letters show that his heart wn« not at Monticello, nor 
his mind busy with maize, tobacco, and breeding slaves. 
He professed to desire no office. He would live in pri- 
vate and arrange bis plantations and his books. 

But when Washington was about to withdraw from 
office, in 1796. Jefferson was the Democratic candidate 
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for llic Presidency. He was defeated. John Adams 
had sevcnty-onc votcS) — one more than a ituLJority: 
Jefferson, aiaity-cight, — two less than enough. Joha 
Adams represented the constitutional party, which in- 
cluded the wealth, the education, the fsrmiDg and the 
mercantile intcresti, nnd the inventive hIciII of the na- 
tion. Jefferson wqb the champion of the progressive 
party, wluch was composed of a few men of genius, of 
ideas and strength, hut chiefly made up of the lower 
masses of men, witli whom the instincts arc stronger 
than reflection, and the rich slaveholders of the South, 
who liked not the construints of law. 

S. While Jcft'crson was Vicc-P resident, his only 
function was to preside in the Senate, where the Fed- 
eralists h«d a decided majority. President Adams 
disliked him, sliunned him, did not consult him at>aut 
public affairs. Indeed, the political difference between 
them was immense. Their systems were antogonistic. 
Jefferson looked with the eyes of » partisan on some 
of the measures of Adams's administration, and with 
righteous contempt on the " Alien and Sedition " Law, 
and other despotic meanures. But in these he must 
have read the prophecy that his opponents would soon 
fall, to rise nevermore. He contended vehemently 
against tlie party in power. 

In 1798 he said, '* Our general Government, in nine 
or ten yeans, has become more arbitrary than eveu 
that of England, and has swallowed up more of the 
public liberty." He drew up the celebrated Kentucky 
Resolutions of 1798, which declared several acts of 
Congress "null and void;** "not law, but altogether 
void, and of no force;" and called on the other states, 
within their bounds, to nullify them, and all such un- 
constitutional acts. Such resolutions looked revolu- 
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tionary. Alas, they were only too just! But Ken- 
tucky was not quite ready for such strong int'osurvs, 
and modified the resolutions. Prvsvutly Mudisou pre- 
sented the same doctrine in the Virginia Resolutions of 
1798. Both papers came from tlic democratic spirit 
of JeiFcrson* and the Bccming clangers were yet un- 
avoidable. For the acts they opposed were about as 
unjust as the Fugitive Slsve Dill of 1850. Jefferson 
feared ccntrulized power, which always degenerat«s into 
despotism. He loved local self -government, and did 
not apprehend that it would rua to license, as it yet 
often has done, and now docs in South Carolina, Geor- 
gia, and Alabama. He was afraid only of the con- 
ccntrotcd despotism of the few, not knowing that the 
many may also become tyrant*. 

He watched with a keen eye the increasing; troubles 
of the Federal party, the hostility of its lendcnt to the 
President, for whose office he was the chief candidate 
of the democracy. He grew more and more hold, and 
confident of succejis. Indeed, the ultimate victory of 
his partisans was never doubtful. They embodied the 
nation's instinct of progress, though in no high moral 
form. 

The Federal party deserted the ablest and the most 
honest of their great men. John Adams was defeated. 
Jefferson and Burr had the same nufnber of electoral 
votes. It came to the House of Reppt-sentatives to de- 
cide who should be President. Tliey voted by states. 
The Demnrracy voted for Jefferson, the Federalists 
preferred Anron Durr. Thirty-fiA-e times they balloted 
without choice. On the 17th of February (1801), — 
on the seventh day of the bnllot, and at the thirty-sixth 
trial. — Jefferson was chosen. Burr was Vice-Presi- 
dent, and the Fcdcn&l party dead. Rich in great men, 
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who did noble service in tlioir day, it had done its work, 
and it died when it wax needed no longer. Let you and 
me do justice to its great merits and to itx great 
men, but never Rhare in itn di-strust of the people and 
of the dearest instincts of humanity. 

S. JetFeraon became PreBidcnt on the 4th of March, 
1801, and held the ofBce eight years. 

It was a fortunate time for the chief of the Dem- 
ocratic party to enter upon his power. The Federal- 
ists had taken the responsibility of organizing the gov- 
ernment, providing for the payment of debts, levying 
taxes, making treaties of alliance and commerce with 
foretgo states. The Democracy had only to criticize 
the faults of their rivals : they were not obliged to dhare 
the blame of what was unpopular. Besides, the storm 
of war which had threatened between the United States 
and cither England or France, had been blown off by 
the powerful broath of Adams. The nation was at 
peace, the revenue abundant, industry more various 
and successful tlian ever before. Jefferson was the 
most popular man in his party; perhaps, also, himself 
the ablesL Certainly no Democrat was endowed with 
such versatile skill. There was no longer any hope 
of reconciling the two parties as such, or of reconciling 
the Federal leaders. John Adams hud gone down. 
Washington himself could not have breasted the flood 
of waters for a week longer; the great swollen sea of 
the Democracy would have overwhelmed him, and, with 
its irresistible surge, would have borne some more for- 
tunate rival far up the strand. 

The Federal party was swallowed up. Jefferson's 
policy was not to array the hostile parties, but, break- 
ing up all parties, to gather to himself the mass of 
the people. His inaugural address, very hand&omely 
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written, was a proclamation of peace. " Wc arc all 
Republicans, vre arc all FederalisU," said he. Nothing 
could be more timely. 

He selected a good Cabinet The mntcs were all 
Democmta. He was master, not to be ovtrcoine by his 
couitcillors, as Adams, and even as Washington, had 
often been. He did not change them in eight jcan: 
they werea unit. He removed the Federal leaders from 
all the most important offices. Hon- else could he get 
rid of thcin? " Few die," said he, " and none resign." 
But he intended not more than twenty removala in all. 
Uf course those who went out looked grim at those who 
came in, lean with expectation. Jefferson would have 
rotation in office. 

Here arc the six chief acts of his admiQistTation. 



1. He abandoned tlie defenses of the country. Upon 
the ground of expediency, he opposed the forlificatiou 
of principal harbors, and he considered the establish- 
ment of a military academy not within the specific 
powers assigned to Congress. While he was Vice- 
President, he and hi* Republican party hod vehemently 
opposed a navy, a* being altog<>ther unsuited to the 
means of the United States, and as being likely to in- 
volve the country in war. In this he opposed and ob- 
structed tlie policy very much favored by Mr. Adams. 
And, consistently with these principles, when he him- 
self carac into power, he neglected tiic army and navy, 
and insisted upon building two hundred and fifty gun- 
boats, which should cost but five thousand dollars each, 
instead of constructing large and more efficient vessels, 
which would require the permanent employment of 
naval officers and seamen. It was Mr. Jefferson's plan, 

Uiat in time of peace these gunboats ebould be hauled 
VI— 18 
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up under sheds, erected for the purpose on the sca- 
ihore; and that in war time the}' should be fitted for 
service, and manned with a maritime militia, enliited 
t«nporariIy for the purpose. TMs sclieme was vio- 
leatly attacked, and in fact proved a failure. Mr. 
Jefferson employed Tiiomas Paine to write in defense 
of it. He certainly wrote very ingeniously, but, in 
spite of his logic, the public and the men of experience 
remained incredulous, and ** when, soon afterwards, 
many of the gunboats were driven ashore in a tempest, 
or were otherwise destroyed, no one seemed to regard 
their loss as a misfortune, nor has any attempt been 
since made to replace them." In these things he made 
great mistakes, partly because he limited his views from 
ill-conceived motives of economy, and partly because of 
a wise fear of laying the foundations of great and per- 
manent military and naval establishments. And thus 
it was that he left his country's commerce and seamen 
defenseless on the ocean. 

2. He promoted the repeal of the Judiciary Act. 

This swept oif for ever Mr. Adams's " Midnight 
Judges,*' ^ and established an admirable precedent, 
which will have its due weight at some future day. 

From his earliest days of public life he had always 
known that judges were but men, and that they were 
alfectcd with weakness and infirmity, with prejudice 
and party spirit, like as other men arc." In 1178 he 
had attempted to provide, that in the Chaneery Court 
of Virginia all matters of fact should be tried by a 
jury, in the same manner as in the courts of law. But 
here he was defeated by an adroit amendment proposed 
by Mr. Pendleton. It was one of his objections to 
the Constitution of the United States, that the decisions 
of the judges of the national courts were not sub- 
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jeci to the same qualified negative of the executive 
jiowcr as arc all the acts of Congress. In his nutobiog- 
niphy he writen, " Nothing coirfd be more Baiutary 
there [in EoglondJ than a change to tlic tenure [of 
the judges] of good behavior, and the question of good 
behavior left to the vote of a simple majority in the 
two Houses of Parliament." In hie first annual mes- 
sage, as President, to Congress, he says that the papers 
he lays before them will enable them " to judge of the 
proportion which the institution [United States Su- 
preme Court] beam to the business it ha.i to perform." 
In a letter to Mr. Kerchival he objccU to the inde- 
pendence of the judiciary, and aifirms that they ought 
to have been elected. " The judges of Connecticut," 
says be, " have been choecn by the people for nearly 
two centuries, and I believe thnt there has never liArdly 
been an instance of change." He proceeds, and re- 
niArks that "if prejudice is still to prevail . 
against the vitu] principle of pcriudlcul vlectioo of 
judges by tlie people, . . . let us retain the power 
of removal on the concurrence of the executive and 
legislative branches, and nomination by the Executive 
alone. Nomination to office is an executive functitm. 
To leave it to the legislature, as we do. is a violation 
of the principle of the separation of powers." Also, 
in 1799, he writes, " The judiciary' is nione and single- 
handed in its nssnults upon the Constitution, but its 
assaults are more sure and deadly, as from an agent 
seemingly passive and unassuming;" and to Judge 
Johnson, " This practice [of the SuprenM; Court of 
the United States] of travehng out of the case to 
prescribe what the law would be in a moot cose not 
before the court, is very irregular and vcrj' censurable. 
... In the Marbury Case, tlic Chief-Justice went 
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on to lay down w]iut the law would have been had the 
court jurisdiction of the case. . . , The object 
WU8 cicarlj' to instruct any other court, having the 
jurisdiction, what they should do if Marbury should 
apply to them." And to Mr. Barry, in ISSa, he 
uritp*, " We alttady see the power installed for lire, 
respoiiuible to no authority (for impeachment is not 
even a scarecrow), advancing with a, noiseless and 
steady pace to the great object of corwotidution." 
To Kdward Livingston, In 18JJ2, "One single object, 
if your prorlflion attains it, wilt entitle you to the end- 
less gratitude of society, — that of restraining judges 
from usurping legislation. With no body of men is 
this restraint more wunting than with the judges of 
what Is called our general government, but what I call, 
our foreign department. They are practising on the ' 
constitution by inferences. . . . This member of 
the government was at first considered the most harm- 
less and helpless of all its organs. But it has proved 
that the power of declaring what the law is, ad libitum, 
by sapping and mining, slowly and without alarm, the 
fonndation.>4 of the Constitution, can do what open force 
would not dare to attempt." There are many other 
better known and more frequently quoted passag«s to 
the same purpose. And to show llmt Mr. Jefferson's 
fear of the despotism of the Judiciary was by no means 
unfounded, read a letter from a distinguished Feder- 
alist, Oliver Wolcott (then Secretary of the United 
State* Treasury), to lus friend Fisher Ames, which 
bears date 29th of December, 1799: "Tliere is no 
way [for the general governmentj to combat the state 
opposition but by an efficient and extended organiza- 
tion of judges, magistrates, and other civil officers." 
Thus it seems that Mr. Jefferson was, during his 
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whole political life, well awBre of those tenJeaciei 
which would make the Judiciary, to use his own lan- 
guage, " a despotic hranch." ' 

S. He cauficil to be abo]>»lied all the intcnial and di- 
rect taxes which luid, before Ills administrattoii, been 
levied by the Government of tlie United Statctt. They 
consisted of taxes, or excise, on stills, domestic spirits, 
reHncd sugars, hccnsPJi to keep shops, sales at auction, 
and on carriages, stamped vellum, parchment, etc. 
They were abolished after the first day of June, 1802. 
Meantime, and during their collcctitm, tliey had ex- 
cited such opinions and feelings as were expressed in 
Mr. Jefferson's letter to Mr. Madison, dated Decem- 
ber 28, 1794: "The excise law is an infernal one. 
The first error was to admit it by the Constitution; 
the second, to act on that admission; the third, and 
last, will be to make it the instrument of dismembering 
the Union, and setting us at) afloat to choose what 
part of it we will adhere to. . . . The detestation 
of the excise law is universal, and has now associated to 
it a detestation of the Government, and (tHe informa- 
tion] that a separation which, perhaps, was a very dis- 
tant and problematical event, is now near and certain, 
and determined in the mind of every man." These 
taxes had aftem'ards caused the famous Wliiskey In- 
surrection in Pennsylvania in 1794, which at that time 
seemed as seriously to threaten the stability of our 
Union as any political disturbances that have since 
token place. The entire amount which these excise and 
direct taxes brought into the treasury of the United 
States was but six hundrud thousand dollars per an- 
num ; that is to say, the gross revenue was one niillioD 
of dollars, and the tost of its collection was four hun- 
dred, thousand dollars. As Mr. Jefferson said, " By 
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wpprcssing at once Uie wlioI« inttrnal taxes, wc abol- 
ish three-fourths of the ofBces now existing and spread 
over the land." It was ccrtuialy a wise measure of ad- 
min ist ration aad pacificatioD. 

4. He pardoned all persons in jail for offeases 
against the A)it;n and Sedition Lans, and discontinued 
nil process against men who were waiting trial on 
charges of brealcing those laws. He was clearly of 
opinion that these wirked laws were unconstitutionu], 
and he went forward promptly and boldly to remedy 
the injualicc winch they had so uselessly occasioned. 

5. He secured the acquisition of the territory of 
Louisiana by negotiation and purchase. 

This was a success of the greatest importance to 
the security and to the prosperity of this country. 
And by no one could it have been attained with more 
foresight and skill, or by more wise use of fortunate 
opportunities, than wtre exhibited by Mr. Jt-fTenson be- 
fore and during the events of the negotiation. 

April IS, 1808, President Jefferson writes to Rob- 
ert R. Livingiiton, '* The cession of Louisiana and the 
Floridas by Spain to France work» most sorely on the 
United States. ... It reverses our political rcla- 
tiuns, and will form a new epoch in our political course. 
. . . Wc have ever looked to her [France] as our 
natural friend. . . . There is on the globe one 
single spot, the possessor of which is our natural and 
habitual enemy. It is New Orleans, through which the 
produce of three-eights of our territory must pass. 
. . . France, placing hersdf in tliat door, at once 
assumes to us the attitude uf defiance. Spain might 
have retained It quietly for years. Her pacific dis- 
position, her feeble state, would induce her to increti.se 
our facilities there. . . . Not so can it ever be in 
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the hands of France. The impetuositj' of her temper, 
the energy atitl ru'stlessiipss of licr character, . . . 
render It impoHflLble that France and the United States 
can continue long friends when they meet in so irritable 
a position. The day that France takes possession of 
New 0rk-aii8, . . . from thut moment we must 
murry ountclvca to the British fleet and nation. Wc 
must turn all our attention to a maritime force, for 
which our resources place us on very high ground." 

Such was his statement of the position of affairs at 
the time when he so wisely initiated the measures which 
were to secure the vast territories of the West to the 
United States. On his part everything was ready and 
prepared to receive tlie gift of what wa« then for tte 
moat part a wilderness, but which he knew would soon 
become of incatimahle importance to the peace and wel- 
fare of his country. Very quickly, imoner than he 
could have hoped or dreamed, the situation changed. 
First Consul Bonaparte suddenly decided to break the 
Peace of Amiens with England. As a preparation for 
so doin^, and to raise means for his immense projects, 
il became necessary for him to make sale of Louisiana 
to the party who would pay him the most for it ; for he 
wejl knew that nueh property as France had in Louis- 
iana would not be worth two months' purchase after his 
war should be declared. Therefore it was that, in the 
early auinmer of ISOS (the treaty having been con- 
cluded SOth of April of that year). President Jeffer- 
son woa able to accept the congratttlationa of his 
fricndfl on the acquisition of I*ouisiana. " The terri- 
tory acquired," says he, " as it includes all the waters 
of the Missouri and Mississippi, has more than doubled 
the area of the United States." 

In this connection Hr. Jefferson has been much 
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blnmecl for the addition of Louisiana to the lemtoriei 
of the United Stales without any oonstitutioiiRl au- 
thority. It was his own opinion, never concealed by 
him, that an amendment of the Constitution was ncccs- 
aaiy to consumnuite the etfcct of his negotiations. 
The same Idea frequently appeared in his correspon- 
dence, and evL-n tJie fontis of tlit amendments to the 
Constitution proposed by him. to authorize the acquisi- 
tions of Louisiana and Florida, were more than onec re- 
corded. The importance of promptly concluding this 
valuable purchase, or the overruling influence of po- 
litical friends, Reems to have extin^i^ishcd these consti- 
tutional scruples, which were really and earnestly en- 
tertained by him. It is the more to be regretted that 
he wlio had boustcd, " I never had an opinion iti poli- 
tics which I was afraid lo own," uJiould not, on this 
important occoaion, and when President of the United 
States, have required the respect which he himself 
thought due to tlic Constitution, to have been observed. 
It would have given the weight of his great name to 
on honpRt precedent, niid it might have made iinposai- 
bie the juggling tricks of diplomacy whereby Texas 
afterwards became annexed to the United States.^ 

6- He imposed the Embargo in 1907. 

This measure niso is to be considered the act of Mr. 
JcfTcraon, in a particular manner, and was initiated by 
him in his special message of December 18, 1807. 
England, predominant at sea, had destroyed the French 
naval power, and to aggravate the French commercial 
cmbarrasaments to the utmoat, hod resorted to extreme, 
and odious pretensions, claiming the penalties of block- 
ade againat neutral vessels proceeding to or from sea- 
ports whore no actual blockade was maintained by her. 
In the end, a contcatiou of Decrees, issued by the Em- 
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peror of France, nnd of Orders in Council, procUimed 
by the Government of Eofcliind, had brou];[)it tilings to 
such a pass Hmt the neutral vessels of the United 
States could not continue tltoir established commerce 
in anj direction without bcinjf subject to capture either 
by the navoJ powem and privateers of Enf^Iand or of 
France. If they made any voyage to England or to 
English possessions, or allowed thoiiiselvcs to be 
searched or visited by any EngUsli vessel of war, the 
Emperor of France claimed the right to capture and 
confiscate them. If they made any voyage to any 
part of the continent of Europe, the whole of which 
van then under tlie domination of France, in that case 
the innumerable cruisers of England intervened, and 
made what they called lawful prizes of American ships. 
The situation was such tliat it seemed to force a war 
upon the country, for which it was by no means pre- 
pared, and which it could in no way afford. And, 
moreover, oven had Americn decided to declare a war, 
the dilemma was serious, whettier it ought to be de- 
clared against France or against England. The ac- 
tion of each Government had been towards us equally 
aggressive in principle and almost equally ruinous in 
practice. But France had been to u», during our Rev- 
olutionary struggles of thirty years before, our staunch 
and profitable friend, and neither tlie ill treatment of 
her more recent Governments, nor tlic haughty injus- 
tice of some of their powerful ministers in promoting 
the unjust confiscation of our ships, nor the venal cor^ 
ruption of others in holding out their hands to our en> 
Toys for secret bribes, could make our country forget 
how groat waa our debt of gratitude to France. Yet, 
on tl»o other part, the temptation was great to uphold 
the policy of England. By 90 doing, a very coosider- 
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able part of our commerce would have been preserved 
with England, nnd we should have enjoyed a consider- 
•ible share of the English carrying trade. And this 
was tile view taken by tlie eastern and nortliern states, 
by leading Fodi-raliats, and by all thosi; who had great 
sympathy with England as the clmmpiim of liberty, 
and the clHcicnt luadcr of the combination which she 
alone could maintain against the enlarging tyranny of 
Bonaparte. Thus it waa, our commerce extended, our 
vessels captured, both on seas and in port, by uuthor- 
iti» both English and French, under pretenses which 
Imd DO support from the law of nations, or any mari- 
time law. 

Mr. Jefferson found the solution of all these difBcul- 
lies in the Embargo, which forbade to American ships 
and merchants all foreign commerce whatever. Under 
the circuniatunccs it may be justified aJi a wlac meas- 
ure of tcmponry relief and preparation. But the 
hurried manner in which it was forced upon the coun- 
try, and the unnecesHary long period of its continu- 
ance, until their distresses had nearly compelled the 
commercial states to rebellion and secession, h not eas- 
ily to be ju«tified, nor would in any recent times have 
been considered as otherwise tliun degrading to our 
national honor. 

On the 10th of November, 1807, the ship Horizon, 
which had been stranded on the French coast by stress 
of weather, waa condemned as a prize by the French 
courts, because she had English produce on board, and 
iHs decree was upheld and justified by the French 
Government. The day after, No%'ember 11, the Order 
in Council was passed, by which Great Britain pro- 
hibited all trade wlialever with France, or with her 
allies ; that is to say, with the whole continent of Eu- 
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rope. Immediately on receipt of intelligence of these 
facts, on the 18th of December, 1807, Mr. JulTcrson 
Bcnt to Con;Bfre»s his message recommending the Em- 
bargo. The bill was passed through the Senate, with 
closed doorii, only after four hoars' delate. It was 
also forced through the House of Keprcsentativcs in 
like manner, though not with equal speed, and became 
a law on the SSnd of December. No notice was given, 
nor was nnj opportunity for consultation or explana- 
tion aff'orded to the numerous merchants and Rhip- 
ovners who were bo deeply interested in the measurf, 
and who were tlius deprived of their Uwful business 
and property. It Bcemcd as if the despotic and arbi- 
trary decrees dictated by the French Emperor and 
by the Britisli Council, were to be imitated by the first 
President of the United Stales, who wuh by eminence 
entitled a "Republican;" with this difference only, 
that whereas the Decrees of Berlin and Milan, and th< 
British Orders, were aimed as measures of retaliation 
against enemies, our Embargo was so directed as to 
invade the rights, oppress the commerce, and destroy 
the fortunes and subsistence of our own citizens. 

Mr. Jefferson's onrn explanation and justification 
may be found in several passages of his writings. In 
his reply to au address of Tammany Society, February 
99, 1808, less than ten weeks after the passage of the 
bill: "There can be no question in a mind tnily 
American whether it is best to send our citizens and 
property into certain captivity, and then wage war 
for their recoTery, or to keep them at home, and to 
turn seriously to that policy which plants the maaufac- 
turer and the husbandman side by side, and ettablishea 
at the door of every one that exchange of mutual labors 
aod comforts whidi we have hitherto sought in distant 
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regions, and under perpetual riak of broils with them.** 
NoTcraber 21, of the some year, he writes, " By with- 
drawing a white from the occnn we have suffered some 
lose, but we huvc gutlicrcd home our iiiinienxc capital. 
. . . Wf !mve saved our scumen from tJic jails of 
Europe, and gained tune to prepiire for defense. 
SubmtHsion and tribute, if that he our choice, 
are no baser now than at the date of the Embargo." 

As time went on the Embargo became exceedingly 
oppressive to all the commercial interests of the coun- 
tr,V| and tlicy were tlie less patient of it a effects because 
of the sudden manner in which it had been forced 
upon them. And in the winter of 1809, after an inter- 
view with John Quincy Adams, wliieh convinced litni of 
an extreme dissatiiifaction in the eastern states, bor- 
dering upon rebellion, he was obliged to suhniit to itn 
repeal, wliich took effect on the 4th of March in that 
year. As to its repeal, which was carried sorely 
a£pajnst lus own personal opinion, he writes to Gen- 
era! Armstrong, on the 5lh of March, " After fifteen 
months* continuance, it is now discontinued, because, 
losing fifty millions of dollars of exports annually by 
it, it costs more than war, which might be carried 
OB for a third of that, besides what might be got by 
reprisal. War, therefore, must follow if the Edtrts 
are not repealed before the meeting of Congress in 
May." And also to Mr. Short, three days later, he 
says, " Our Embargo has worked hard. It has, in 
fact, federalized three of the New England states. 
We have substituted for it a non-intercourse with 
France and England and their dependencies, and a 
trade to oil other iilacea. It is probable that the bel- 
ligerents will take our vessels under their Edicts, in 
which case we shaU probably declare war against 
them." 
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On the 4th of March, 1809> the last day of Mr. Jef- 
ferson's Presidency, the Embargo ceased to exist 
Originallj it may have been a measure of reasonable 
discretion, but it had been protracted so as to have 
produced great distress to those who were cngnged in 
coniiiiLTce and in ^^hippin^, and through large districts 
of country it had cooled the friends and heated the 
enemies of the Democratic party. Mr. Jefferson him- 
telf could never have rt:u]ized the importance of com- 
merce and navigation to hi« country. In October 13, 
1785, he writes to Count ilogendorp, ** You ask what 
I tJiink on the expediency of encouraging our states 
to be commercial. Were I to indulge my own theory, 
I Khould wish them to practise neither commerce nor 
navigation, but to stand, with respect to Europe, pre- 
cisely on the footing of China. We should thus avoid 
wars, and alt our citizens would be husbandmen.*^ Such 
ideas he seems to have entertained, at least until the close 
of hia political life; nor doii» he ever appear to have 
been convinced until hie interview with John Qulncy 
Adams, before alluded to, of the extreme and intolerable 
prewurc with which his Embargo weighed down some 
of the greatest and mo^t important interests of his 
country. 

Kir. JefTeroon's public life was now brought to a 
close. He had attended the inauguration of bis friend, 
James Madison, his successor in the Presidency, and 
still a vigorous man of sixty-six years of age. He re- 
tired to Mooticello about the middle of March, able 
lo accomplish tlic last thrvc daj's of liis journey there 
on horseback. Here he resided during the remaining 
seventeen years of his life. 

Mr. Jefferson cannot be reproached with any fond- 
neu for money, or for any disposition unduly to hoard 
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or to accumulate it. His expenditures were alwajt 
thoae of a generous and liberal mind. In his youth, 

when it cmuW not have been the custom for young men 
to collect a library, wc find thut he lust, by the burning' 
of his house at Shadwcll, books which cost him about 
a thousand dollars. Not discouraged by this, durlog 
all his active life lie had purchased books in literature, 
science, history, diplomacy, the classics, belles-lettrea, 
such as were important to his mental culture. The 
hospitulittes of his luanston, too, had always been with- 
out stint or bound, accurdliig to the custom of the 
country in which he lived, and this the attraction of his 
distinguished and agreeable social qualities, and of his 
important political position, had rendered very biirdcn- 
«oine to a fortune of an amount which could never have 
been considered very large, and of a nature which could 
only have been made to yield any considerable income 
by a degree of care and attention which he was never 
in a position to alFord. tn his public life he had always 
eonsidcred it due to the dignity of his high political 
positions to apportion his expenses in a liberal niaa- 
nep for hospitality, service, and Mjulpage. And, in 
fact, during his time, in memory of tiie aristocratic 
institutions winch had existed, and of the circumstances 
of forms and dignities with which Washington had re- 
cently surrounded himself, it would have hardly been 
possible for him to make any savings, cither from the 
allowances of his official employments or from the in- 
come of his private fortune. 

He returned, then, to Monticello in declining life, 
with a moderate income, and with great demands upon 
it. The principal occupations of his remaining years 
were the education of his grandchildren, who lived with 
him, the management of his own estates, hospitalities 
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\o nuniorous ^csti!, and, most of aU, the writing of re- 
plies to tlic multitude of letter* with whioli he wiis quite 
overburdened and aUnobt overwhelinwl. Thus for s'lX- 
tcen years lie passed hiB time, for the most part in the 
daily duties and the daily pleasures of the life of a 
country gentleman. The order of his life was at time* 
shaded and darkened by serious anxieties as to his pe- 
cuniary affairs. These severely pressed upon him dur- 
ing his later years, not ao much by reason of his own 
improvidence* an of failure on the part of friends whom 
he had trusted. Yet, notwithstanding these thinf;^, he 
still preserved his philosophy and serenity of mind, and 
made such arrangements as were possible to meet hts 
obligations and to preserve his independence. 

During the period from 1817 to IKS61 he found very 
serious and continued occupation in founding the es- 
tablislunent of the University of Virginia. He bad re- 
sumed the projects of liis youth, which were for the ed- 
ucation of all classes of wliitc people. By his in- 
fluence, constantly and unremittingly exhibited, the 
Legislature of his State had iimdc grants, not Indeed so 
Urge as hv demanded, but still in large and liberal 
measure, for the purpose of education, generally for 
the founding of the University of Virginia. The 
control and superintendence of this cstabUshment in it4 
earlier years, indeed its initiation and foundation, were 
confided by the State to a Board of Visitors, upon 
which were glad to serve the mo^it distinguished men of 
Virginia, with Mr. Jefferson as tlieir chief. To Mr. 
JelTerson it was mainly due that the most able and 
learned men were induced to ser\'e as professors in this 
institution, and that its oon.'ititution was of the most 
h'beral character. 

The yctir 1826 found him at Uic crisis of his for* 
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tunes and of his life. Eighly-thrw years old, injircn 
of body, the vigor of his mind failing, the embarrass- 
ments of his pecuniary affairs increasing, and suddenly 
much aggravated by an unexpected lues of a consider* 
able amount, he found himself obliged to consider how 
he could 9o dispone of his remaining property as to pay 
his debta and supply tlie necessities of living. While 
he was engaged in proposing »uch arrangements oa 
occurred to him, and while his private and public 
friends and the legislatures of ftome of the states were 
occupied in devising measures for the pecuniary xelief 
of one to whom they wcr* so much indebted, worn with 
age apd with cares and disorders, he quietly expired, 
a little after noon, on the 4th of July, 18S6; about four 
hours before the deuth of his cunipfLtriot and friend, 
John Adams, and just fifty years after himself and the 
liame John Adn.m!> had «igi]ed that Declarati<Hi which, 
on the 4th of July, 1776, announced to the world the 
independence of America. 

Mr. Jefferson had intellectual talents greatly supe- 
rior to the common mass of men, and for the times his 
opportunities of culture in youth were admirable. It 
was a special ndvantage to liim to have begun with ex- 
cellent academic learning in early life, and at college to 
have felt the quickening influence of an able man like 
Professor Small, well trained in scholarship, and cher- 
ishing a taste for science and literature. Mr. Jeffer- 
son early learned the Latin, Greek, French, Spanish 
and Italian languages, and showed a fondness for read- 
ing nnd study not common in Virginia, and quite un- 
common in any part of America, for a young man who 
had Buch independent control of time and means as he 
Imd. 
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All liis life he associated, by preference, wiUi able 
men and educated men. His inherited propcrtj? en- 
abled him to buy books, which, to the value of one 
thoujjind tloltars, v/ete burned with his house at Slmd- 
wcll, when he was lwcnty*two years old. He could In- 
dulge his taste for muaic. He was not forced by the 
humble circumstances of his younger daye to print 
books, like Franklin, to survey lands» like Wushinj^an, 
or to keep school, like Adonis. But I cannot think his 
mind a great one. I cannot point out any name of those 
tiroes which may stand in the long interval between the 
names of Franklin and John Adams. In the shorter 
space between Adams and JelTerson there were many. 
Some of them in power and force nearly approached, 
and almost equaled, Adams. There was n certain lack 
of solidity: his intellect was not very profound, not 
very comprehensive. Intelligent, ablc« adroit as he 
was, his success as an intellectual man was far from 
being entire or complete. He exliibited no spark of 
genius, nor any remarkable degree of original natural 
talent. 

His strength lay in his understanding, the practical 
power. He learned affairs quickly. He remembered 
well. He was fond of details in all things. He kept 
a diary, in which he noted systematically all sorts of 
facts. He was a nice observer of nature, and as well 
as hi» opportunitieft permitted he cultivated the scienoca 
of botany, zoology, geology. 

Ardent id his feelings, quick in hia opprehcnsimi, 
and rapid in Ins conclusions, his judgment docs not ap> 
pear to have been altogether sound and reliable. 

Ab to his imagination, he seems to liave had less than 

the average of educated men ; and though fond of 

beauty and simplicity in oil forms, there yet seemed to 
VI— U 
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be little of the creative power of poetry In Iiim. In his 
jouth he loved to read poetry, but in hi* old age he 
laid it aside for the nio^t part, ret-aining only his fond- 
ness for Hoincrr, Heaiod, Sophocles. Euripides, and the 
Greek and Latin classics generally. In answer to a 
letter making inquiries aa to a proper course for edu- 
cation for females, he writes, in 1818, "Too much 
poetry should not be indulged. Homer is useful for 
forming style and taste. Pope, Dryden, Thomson, and 
Sliakespeure, and of the French, Moliere, Racine, the 
Corneilles, may be read with pleasure and iraprove- 
mcnt." 

In literature he disliked fiction generally. Don 
Quixote was a favorite in his youth ; so were a few 
pastoral and lyric writers; but be never learned to ad- 
mire Byron, Campbell, Southcy, or Coleridge. Vet I 
find no American, during the revolutionary period* 
whose intellectual life was so marked with good taste 
and leathetic culture. His was a fine nature finely ed- 
ucated. He hated all coarseness, and in that respect 
was as modest as a maiden, any indelicacy in his prcft- 
ence causing him to blush even in old age. 

He had not great power of reason. In matters of 
science he was rather a dabbler than a philosopher, yet 
he had considerable love for science. He knew some- 
thing of niuthcmatlcs, and read tlioughtful hooks. He 
disliked ethics and metaphysics, and had no talent for 
cither. He had no understanding of abstract and uni^ 
versa! truth. He thought Plato a writer of nonsense* 
■peaks of the " whimscya, the puerihlics, and unintelli- 
gible jargon" of Plato's Republic, and says he often 
asks hiniseir how the world could have so long consented 
to give reputation to such nonBcnsc. 

As an inventor he had some pretensions. But he 
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was an inventor, not of new ideaA, but of forms only. 
He had gnat skill in organizing ideas into institutions, 
and iu iiiflucnoing and nmrshalling men into parties. 
His adininiistrative powers were neillier great nor 
good. Though he always gave a certain degree of at- 
tention to his private affair*, yet they were never veil 
managed. Hiit own property and that brought him by 
bis wife, would have sccm<.-d sufficient to maintain an 
honorable independence; and yet tliia estate, notwith- 
standing its large receipts from official salaries fur 
many years, seems to have been contantly diminishing, 
as well during his absence from home as after his ro* 
turn to it. So, too, his capacity for administration, 
both as Governor of Virginia and as President of the 
United States, euo by no moans Im- con)>idered pininont. 
His conduct of the affuim of Virginia during tlic Brit- 
ish invasion, when a British army of fifteen hundred 
strong held his slate for a year, however difficult may 
have been the circumstances, by no ni'eans adds to his 
reputation. In the Presidency, it is now quite cn^ 
tain that his administrative ideas respecting the army 
and the military academy, the navy and the gunboats, 
and the continuance of the Embargo, as an honorable 
measure less oppressive and more economical than war, 
were all great mistakes to have been made by the head 
of the government at that time. 



Let us now consider his moral character. 

He had a good deal of moral courage, though this 
was somewhat limited bj his sensitiveness to public 
opinion. He had not great physical rouruge, else the 
charge against him as Governor of Virginia could 
never have been ntadc, and would have been more de- 
cssively repelled. His natural delicacy of nature gave 
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him quick tntuitioiis and rapid pcrccptioos of the 
right. Tlicsc induced him even to avoid tlic theatre, to 
hate drunkenness, though he was by no means an a»- 
reiic, and to shun tubaceo, swearing, gaming, and all 
indecency. But I think the charge tliat he watt father 
of some of Ills own slaves is but too well founded.* 
There in no instance of his hftving been engaged in any 
duel. His fuultb were vices of calculation, and not of 
passion. He was quick*tempcrcd, earnest, and excit- 
ubic, but at the same time he was free and outspoken, 
good-humored, and cheerful. Always hopeful, he for 
a long time thought the war of lOlS not likely to take 
place: and after 1816 was quite sanguine tliat he 
could redeem his own private fortune* by successes in 
farming. In his earlier years he was confident that 
the American Revolution would turn out well; and in 
his later life thought he Kliouid live to see the Virginia 
University attract five hundred or a tiiouKand students. 
He was not vindictive. It is true he was not tolerant 
to ideas, but he was tolerant to persons. He never 
made a political division into a persona] difference.'" 

He was not always quite sincere. He made great 
professions of love and respect to Washington, wliilc 
he at the same time sustained Frcncau and Callcndcr, 
Washington's vilest and most unscrupulous libelers. 
In the mutters also of Thomas Paiue's pamphlet, and 
of hia having given Mr. Paine a passage to America in 
a public ship, his desire for popularity xeems to have 
betrayed him into making undue apologies." The 
atTair of his tetter to Mazzei, which came to the public 
knowledge, and at which Washington wos justly 
offended, afTords another instance of explanations, 
which could not have been quite sincere." He some- 
times itaed harsh language. He calls Marshall's Life 
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of Washington " a five-volume libel " on the Dcmoc- 
racj. HBimltoD*s Life is to be written by one " wlio 
to the bitterness of the President adds the rancor of the 
fiercest Federaliflm." It seenw of him, a» of Frank- 
lin, that he had lived in a had moral atmosphere, though 
bom with a good and exact moral nature. He was 
of an earnest character, though he did not always seem 
to be 90. He was not reverential of great men, and 
bis temper was quite cmnncipatcd from the authority 
of great names. He had great powers of pleasing all 
that were about him, or that came near to him. He 
was never quarrelnome, or inclined to dispute. '* Never 

'lind an enaiij in Congress," says Mr. Uandall. He 
had many friends, and he kept their friendships, and 
always addressed himself to conduct affairs in the 
smoothest and plcasantcst manner, Hi.H perfectly 
good temper consistently manif&ited itself in every 
way. He was fond of young children. All the mem- 
ben of liis family and hi» houaeliold were exceedingly 
attached to him, and his letters to his daughters and 
grandchildren, and even to Mr. and Mrs. Adamo, cx- 

'^Hbit his affectionate nature. Yet he was not a loving 
man, like Franklin or Madison; rather he bad great 
love of approbation, and great fear of censure, to- 
gether with a mild, amiable, affectionate temper. 

Of Mr. Jciferaon's relatiou to slavery we have al- 
ready seen something. His family blographirr, Mr. 
Randall, sums up the whole by saying, *^ He was wholly 
opposed to slavery on all grounds, and desired its 
abolition.'* And, indeed, it is true that not many Re- 
publicans of the present day have principles more de- 
cided, or more thoroughly considered, as to the abstract 
right of the negro to freedom, than were uttered and 
UTitten by Mr. Jefferson, from his earliest to his lotest 




year. At his first entrance into the Legislature of 
Virginia, he attempted, but failed, to carrj a bill giT- 
ing to owners the right to free their slaves. Soon 
afterwards he writes of the slave trade tliat " the rights 
of human nature are deeply wounded by this prac- 
tice." On many occasions he Buggcsted the abolition 
of slavery in Virginia, by an act providing for the 
freedom of all the children of slaves bom after a cer- 
tain day. The provision which he proposed, exclud- 
ing slavery from all the territory of the United States 
north of the thirty-first parallel of latitude, has al- 
ready been cited. In liis annual message to Congress, 
December 2, 1606, he declares, " I congratulate you, 
fellow-citizens, on the approach of the period at which 
you may constitutionally interpose your authority 
to withdraw tlic citizens of the United States from all 
furtlicr participation in those violations of human 
rights which have been so long continued on the un- 
oiFending inhabitants of Africa." And in a letter 
written only »cvcn weeks before hi» death (dated May 
SO, 1826), he «ay.t, "My sentiments (on the subject 
of slavery] have been forty years before the public. 
. Although I shall not live to see them con- 
summated, they will not die with me; but, living or 
dying, they will always be in my most fervent prayer." 

In 1781, Tarleton, in his raid through Virginia, 
captured Monticello, compelled Mr. Jefferson to fly, 
committed much waste upon his property, and corricd 
off about thirty of his slaves. Seven ycnrH later, at 
Paris, Mr. Jefferson, writing to Dr. Gordon, says, as 
to the carrying off of liis slaves, " Had thjfi been to give 
them freedom he [Tarleton] would have done right." 

There is no distinguished writer of his time from 
vhom the Abolitionists can more effectively quote. 
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" You know that no one wishes more ardently to see 
an abolilion, not only of the trade, but of the condi- 
tion of slavery." He earnestly desires " to see a good 
•y»tem commenced for raising the condition both of 
their [the negroes] body end mind to what it ought to 
be.'* And ho believed the race capable of improve- 
ment and enlightenment, and very possibly of self- 
government. 

" Wliat an incomprehensible macliinc is man — who 
can endure toil, famine, stripes, imprisonment, and 
death itself, in vindication of his own liberty, and the 
next moment be deaf to all tliose motives whose power 
supported him through his trial, and inflict on his fel- 
low-man a bondage, one hour of whieh is fraught with 
more misery than ages of that which lie rose in rebel- 
lion to oppose! But we must wait with patience the 
workings of an overruling Providence. I hope that 
that is preparing deliverance of lliese our suffering 
brv'thrtn. When the meaBurc of their tears shall be 
full, when their groans shall have involved heaven itself 
in darkness, doubtless a God of Justice will awaken to 
their distress, and by diffusing light and liberality 
among their oppressors, or, at length, by His exter- 
minating thunder, manifest His attention to the things 
of tills world, and [show] that they are not left to the 
guidanc* of a blind fatality." And what can be more 
graphic than the often-cited passage from his works, 
on Virginia, respecting slavery. " The parent storms, 
tlic child looks on, catches the lineaments of wrath, 
puts on the same airt in the circle of smaller slaves, 
gives a loose to the worst of passions, and thus nursed, 
educated, and daily exercised in tyranny, cannot but be 
stamped by it with odious peculiarities. . . . In- 
deed, I tremble for my country when I reflect that God 
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i> just. . . . The Almighty baa no attnfaiite 
which can take side with us in such a coutest." 

Some periton a^ked Mr. JefTersoa whether he had 
made any change in his religion. He replied, ** Sajr 
nothing of my religion. It is knciWD to my God and 
myself alone. Its evidence hefore the world is to bs 
■ought in my life; if that has been honest and beauti- 
ful to society, the religion which has regulated it can- 
not be a bad one." Wc have seen that Mr. Jefferson 
was a profound and independent thinker; he called no 
man master, and among the variouu sectarians of his 
day, who would not allow the name of Clu-istian to each 
other, it cannot be expected that it should have been 
commonly allowed to him. Yet uurely there was a cer- 
tain piety, and some depth of religious feeling tn the 
man. The book most frecjuently clios^ii for reading 
before he went to bed was a collection of extracts from 
the Bible. In 1803, when President of the United 
States, and overwhelmed with business, lie extracted 
from the New Testament such passages as he believed 
to have como from the lips of Jesuit Christ, and ar- 
ranged them in a small volumo. Of this lie says, *' A 
more beautiful or more precruus morsel of ethics I have 
never seen. It is a document in proof that I am a real 
Christian; that i^ to fwy, a disciple of the doctrines of 
Jesus; Tery different from the Platoniats, who call me 
infidel and theiriselves Christians and teacliers of the 
gospel, whiJc they draw alt tlicir characteristic dogmas 
from what its author never said or saw." 

He said of himself that he had never meditated a 
specific creed; and tliis is confirmed by what he in an- 
other place refers to as hi» religious creed on paper, 
which was contained in n writing to Dr. BeojamiD 
Rush, dated April 21, 1803.>= It was not th« state- 
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nxnt of any creed, but a very general criticism of tlie 
progress of mankind. He well knew that his reUgiouE 
idea* were unpopulftr, and probably considered them, 
ho««Ter suitable to his own intellectual power and in- 
dependence, not neccBsariljr to be adopted by others. 
Therefore, though he wrot« to his daughter, Mrs. 
Randolph, saying, ** I have placed my religious creed 
oD paper, that my fiiiiilly should be eimblwl to estimate 
the tibcls published ugain&t mv on this subject," yet he 
never made any attack on the rchgioux faith of any 
Bed, nor ever attempted to make any proselyte to his 
own. He never communicated his religious belief to 
more than half-a-dozen persons. His oldest grand- 
son writes, " Of liis peculiar religious views his fam- 
ily know no more than the world. He said it w&s 
a subject each was religiously bound to study aiisidu- 
ously for himself, unbiased by the opinions of otliers. 
It w«8 a matter solely of conscience. After thorough 
investigation, they were responsible for the righteous- 
ness, but not for the rightfulness, of their opinions. 
That the expression of his opinion might influence 
theirs, and that therefore he would not give ll." '* 

An anecdote is told of his oocc passing the evening 
at Ford's Tavern, as he was traveling in the interior of 
Virginia, with a clergyman who had no acquaintance 
with him. While the topic of conversation was me- 
rhanicAl, the stranger thought him to be an engineer; 
when agriculturnl, he believed him to be a fanner; but 
when th« topic of religion was broached, the clergy- 
man considered that his companion must be another 
clergyman, though without making up his mind of 
what particular persuasion. Afterwards the clergy- 
man inquired of the landlord the name of his fellow- 
guest "What! don't you know the squire? That 
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WM Mr. Jefferson," was the reply. " Not Presidtnt 
Jeffcraon ! »• " Yw, President Jcffcnon ! " " Why ! '» 
cxclaimpd the clergyman, " I tell you that was neither 
an a.theist nor an irreligious man. One of justcr sen- 
timents I never met with." " And so tt is; if we would 
form an opinion as to his religion (and would It not 
be well in the cRse of others as well as of himself?), 
we mu»t seek its evidence in his life. If that was 
honest and beautiful to society, tlie religion which 
regulated it cannot have been a bad one. 

Of all those who controlled the helm of affairs dur-v- 
injf the time of the Revolution, and while the constitu- 
tion and the forms of our national und slate inatitutions 
were carefully organized, there is none who has been 
more generally popular, more commonly beloved, more 
usually beheved to l>e necessary to the legislation and 
administration of his country, than Thomas Jefferson. 
It may not be said of him that of all tho»e famous men 
he could least have been Hpurcd; for in the rare and 
great qualities for patiently and widely conducting the 
vast affairs of state and nation in pressing emer- 
gencies, he seems to have been wanting. But his 
grand merit was this — that while powerful op- 
ponents favored a. strong government, und be- 
lieved it necessary thereby to repress what they called 
the lower classes, he, Jefferson, believed in hu- 
jnanity; believed in a true democracy. He respected 
labor and education, end upheld the right to education 
of all men. These were the ideas in which he was far 
in advance of all the considerable men, whether of his 
state or of his nation — ideas which he illustrated 
through long years of his life and conduct. The great 
debt that the nation owes to him is this — that he so 
ably and consistently advocated these needful opinions. 
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that he made himself the head and the hand of the gn&t 
party that carried these ideas into power, that put an 
end to all possibility of class government, made natur- 
alization easy, extended the suffrage and applied it to 
judicial office, opened a still wider and better education 
to all, and quietly inaugurated reforms, yet incom- 
plete, of which we have the benefit to this day, and 
which, but for him, we might not have won against the 
party of strcmg government, except by a difficult and 
painful revolution. 




JOHN QUINCY ADAMS 

Within a few days one of the moiit distitif^tshed 
statesmen of the age hns passed away; n man who 
has long been before the public, familiarly known in 
the new world and the old. He was one of the promi- 
nent monuments of the age. It becomes us to look 
at his lifei worlu, and public character, with an im- 
partial eye; to try him by the Christian standard. 
Let m« extenuate nothing, add notliing, and set down 
naught fr04ii any partial love or partial hate. His in- 
dividuality hasi been so marlced in a long life, his good 
and evil so sharply defined^ timt one can scarcely fail 
to delineate its moat important features. 

God has made some men great and others little. The 
use of great men is to ser^'e the little men ; to take care 
of the human race, and act as practical interpreters of 
justice and Inith. This is not the Hebrtw rule, nor 
the heathen, nor the common rule, only the Christian. 
The great man is to be the servant of mankind, not 
they of him. Perhaps greatness is always the aame 
thing in kind, differing only in mode and in fomi, as 
well as degree. The groat man ho9 more of human 
nature than other men, organized in him. So far as 
tJiat goes, therefore, he is more mc than I am myself. 
We feel that superiority in oil our intercourse with 
great men, whether kings, philosophers, poets, or 
saints. In kind we are the aame; different in degree. 

In nature wc find individuals, not orders and gtncra; 
but for our own convenience in understanding and 
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ncoilcding, we do a little violeoce to nature, anil put 
the individuals into classes. In this vray wc undcr^ 
stand better both tlic whole and each of its parts. Hu- 
man nature furnishes us with individual f^reat men; 
for convenience wc put them into several classes, cor- 
responding to their several modes or forms of great* 
ness, It id well to look at these classes before we ex- 
amine any one great man; this will render it easier to 
see where he belong* nnd what he is worth. Actual 
son'ice is the test of actual greatness; he who renders, 
of himself, the greatest actual service to mankind, is 
artualty the greatest man. 'JTiere may be other testi 
for determining the potential greatness of men, or the 
essentia] ; this is the Christian rule for determining the 
actual greatness. Let us arrange these men in the 
natural order of their work. 

First of all, tlierc arc great men who discover geo- 
cnit truths, great ideas, universal laws, or invent 
methods of thought and action. In this cloxs the vast- 
neaa of a man's genius may be measured, nnd his rela- 
tive rank ascertained by the transeendenrv of his ideas, 
by the newness of his truth, by its practical value, and 
the difficulty of attaining it in his time, end under his 
peculiar circumstances. In literature it is such men 
who originate thoughts, and put thvin Into original 
forms: they are the great men of letters. In phi- 
losophy we meet with such; and they are the great men 
of science. Thus Socrates discovered the philosophical 
method of minute analysis that distinguished his school, 
and led to the rapid advance of knowledge in the 
various and even conflicting academics, which held this 
method in common, but applied it in various ways, well 
or ill, and to various departments of human inquiry; 
thus Newton discovered the law of gravitation, uni- 
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versol in nature, and bjr the discovcrj did inunvnse 
service to mankind. In politics wc find similar, or 
annlogoun men, wlio discover jet other laws of God, 
wliirh bear the same retatiou to men in socictjr that 
gravitation bcarti to the orbs in heaven, or to the dust 
And stones in the street; men that discover the first 
truths of politics, and tcacli tlic tru(; method of hunmn 
society. Such are the great men in politics. 

We find corrt'sponding men in religion ; men who 
discover an idea bd central that all sectarianiHin of 
parties or of nations seems little in its light; who dis- 
rovcr and teach the universal law which unifies the race, 
binding man to man, and men to God; who discover the 
true nietliod of religion conducting to natural worship 
without limitation, to free piety, free goodness, free 
thought. To my mind such are the greatest of great 
men, when measured by the transcendency of their doc- 
trine and the service they render to all. By the in- 
fluence of their idea, letters, philosophy, and politics 
become nobler and more beautiful, both in their forms 
and their Kubstanc«. 

Such is the class of discoverers: men who get truth 
at first hand, truth pertaining either eapecially to litet^ 
ature, philosophy, politics, religion, or at the same time 
to cacli and all of them. 

The next cIabs consists of such as organize these 
ideas, methods, truths, and laws ; they concretize the ab- 
stract, particularize the general ; they apply philosophy 
to practical purposes, organizing the discoveries of 
science into a railroad, a mill, a steamship, and by 
their work an idea bccomefi fact. They organize love 
into families, justice into a state, piety into a church. 
Wealth is power, knowledge is power, religion power; 
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th«y organize all these powers, wealth, knowledge, rc- 
ligioD, into common life. 

This organizing genius is a very great one, and ap- 
pears in various forniB. One nann spreads his thought 
out on the soil, whitening the Imid with hifad-corri; 
another applies his mind to the rivers of New England, 
□mking them spin and weave for the human race; this 
Dun will organize liia thought into a machine with one 
idea. Joining together Brc and water, iron and wood, 
Animating them into a new creature, ready to do man's 
bidding: while that with a^idaciouH hand steals the 
lightning of heaven, organiKes his plastic thought 
within that pliant fire, and sends it of his errands to 
fetch and carry tidings between the ends of the earth. 

Another form of this mode of greatness is seen in 
politics, in organizing men. The man spreads his 
thought out on mankind, puts men into true relations 
with one another and with God ; he organizes strength, 
wisdom, justice, love, pi*ty; buknees the conflicting 
forces of a nation, so that each man has his natural 
liberty as complete as if the only man, yet living in 
society, gathers advantages from all the rest. Tlie 
highest degree of this organizing power is tlic genius 
for legislation, which can enact justice and eternal 
right into treaties and statutes, codifying the divine 
thought into human laws, making absolute religion 
common life and daily custom, and balancing the cen- 
tripetal power of the mass, with the centrifugal power 
of the individual, into s well-proportioned state, M 
God has balanced these two conflicting forces into the 
rhythmic ellipses above our heads. It need not be 
disguiscdt that politics are the highest business for men 
of this clas.'i, nor that a great statesman or legislator 
is the greatest example of constructive skill. It re- 
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quires some abilitjr to m&nage the brute forces of oa- 
tore, or to combine profitably nine-and-thirty clerks in 
a ihop ; how much more to arrange twenty milliona of 
intelligent, free men, not for a special purpose, but 
for alt the ends of universal life I 

Such is the Hccond cIiuih of great men : tlie organ- 
izers, men of constnictive heads, who form the insti- 
tutions of the world, the little and the great. 

The next closa consists of men who administer the 
institutions after they are founded. To do this 
effectually and even eminently, it requires no genius for 
original organization of truths freshly discovered, none 
for the discovery of truths outright It requires only 
a perception of thof<c truths, and an iiequuintancc with 
the institutions wherein they have become incarnate; a 
knowledge of details, of formulas^ and practical 
methods, united with a strong will and a practised un- 
derstanding — what is called a turn for affairs, tact, or 
address: a knowledge of routine and an acquaintance 
witi) men. The success of Buch men will depend on 
these qualities ; they " know thi; ropes " and the sound- 
ings, the signs of the times ; can take advantage of the 
winds and the tides. 

In a shop, farm, ship, factory, or army, in a church 
or a state, such men 'ta.rc valuable ; they cannot be dis- 
pensed with; they are wheels to the carriage; without 
tliem cannot a city be inhabited. They are always 
more numerous than both the other classes ; more such 
are needed, and therefore bom. The American mind, 
just now, runs eminently in this direction. These are 
not men of theories, or of new modes of thought or 
action, but what are called practical men. men of a 
few good rules, men of facts and figures, not so full 
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of ideas as of precedents. The; art- called commoD- 
SCDK men; not having loo much common-s«ise to be 
uuderstood. Thc^r arc not Ukvly to be fallen in with 
far off at sea; quite as iieldoni out of their reckoning in 
ordinary* weather. Such men are excellent statesmen 
in common times, but in times of trouble, when old 
precedents will nut suit the i)«w case, and men must be 
guided by the nature of man, not his history, tli^y are 
not strong enough for tlic place, and get pushed oiT 
by more constructive hcadi>. 

^Diese men are the administrators, or managers. If 
thej have a. little less of pnicticul sense, such men fall 
a little below, and turn out on|y critics, of whom 1 will 
not now stop to diacourKe. 

To have a railroad, there must have been first the 
diiicoverers, who found out the properties of wood and 
iron, fire and water, and their latent power to carry ntcn 
OTer the eartlu next the organizers, who put these ele- 
tncnta together, sunxj-ed tlic route, planned the atruc- 
hire, set men to grade the hill, to 611 the vollcj, and 
pave the road with iron bars; and then the administra- 
tors ""ho after all that is done, procure the engines, 
engineers, conductors, ticket-distributors, and the rest 
of the " hands ; " they buy the coal and sec it is not 
wasted, fix the rates of fare, calculate the savings, and 
distribute the dividends. The discoverers and organ- 
izers often fare hard in the world, lean men, ill-clad 
and suEpeeted, often laughed at, while the administra- 
tor is thought the greater man, because he rides over 
their gravei and pays the dividends, where the orgao" 
izer only called for the assessments, and the discoverer 
told what men called a dream, ^^'hnt happens in a 
railroad happens also in a church, or a state. 

Let us for a moment compare these three classes of 
VI— u 
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great men. Measured bj the test referred to, the dis- 
coverers are the greatest of all. They anticipate the 
human race, with long steps, striding before their kind. 
They leara not only from the history of man, but 
man's nature; not by empirical experience atone, but 
by a transcendent intuition of truthi now seen as a 
law, now as an idea. They arc wiser than cspericnce> 
and by divination through their nobler nature, know 
at once what the human race has not learned in its 
thoURsnds of years, kindling their lamp at the central 
fire now streaming from the sky, now rushing broad- 
sheeted and terrible as ground-lightning from the 
eartJi. Of such men there are but few, especially in 
the highest mode of this greatness. A single One 
makes a new world, and men date ages after him. 

Next in order of greatness comes the organizer. He* 
also, must have great intellect, and eliaracter. It is 
no light work to make thoughts things. It requires 
mind to make a mill out of a river, bricks, iron, and 
■tone, and &et all the Connecticut to spinning cotton. 
But to construct a slate, to harness fittingly twenty 
million men, animated by such divergent motives, 
possessing interests so unlike — ^ this is the greatest 
work of constructive skill. To translate tlie ideas of 
the discoverer into institutions, to yoke men together 
by mere " abstractions," universal laws, and by such 
yoking save the liberty of all and secure the welfare 
of each — that is the most creative of poetry, the most 
constructive of sciences. In modern times, it is said, 
Napoleon is the greatest example of this faculty; not 
a discoverer, but an organizer of the highest power and 
on the largesrt scale. In human Iiistory he sccnu to 
have had no superior, perhaps no equal. 

Some callings in life afford little opportunity to de- 
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velop the great (jualilie* above alluded to. How much 
genius lies latent no man can know; but he tliut walks 
fttrailiarly wiUi bumble iiieti often stumbles over masses 
of unsunned gold, where men proud in emptiness looked 
otdy for common dunt. How many a Milton sits mute 
and inglorious in his shop; how nutny a Cromwell rcorn 
only corn and oxen for the worldV use, no man can 
know. Some callings help to light, some hide and 
hinder. But there is none which demands more abil- 
ity than politics; thej develop greatness, if the man 
have the germ thereof within him. True, in politics, 
a man may get along with a very little ability, without 
being a discoverer or an organizer; were it otherwise, 
we should not be blesiied with a very large House, or a 
crowded Senate. Nay, experience shows that in ordi- 
nary times one not even a great administrator may 
creep up to a high place and hung on there awhile. 
Few able administrators sit on the throned of Kuropc at 
thi& day. But if power be in the man, the baud of 
politics will draw out the spark. 

Tn jVmerica, politics more than claewhcrc dCTnand 
greatness, for ours is, in theory, the government of all, 
for all, and by all.* It requires greater range of 
thought to discover the law for all than for a few ; after 
the discovery thereof it is more difficult to constnict a 
democracy than a monarchy, or an aristocracy, and 
after that i» organized, it Is more difficult to administer. 
It requires more manhood to wield at will " the Scree 
democratic " of America than to rule England or 
France; yet the Amerir-an institutions arc germane to 
human nature, and by tliat fact are rendered more 
easy, complicated as they are. 

In politic*, when the institutions are established, men 
often tliink there is no room for diacovereri and organ- 
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tzrrs; that udministratoni alone are needed, and chooee 
accordingly. But there are idca« wcU known, not jet 
organized into inatitutions ; that of free trade, of peace, 
of universal freedom, universal education, univenuU 
comfort, in a vord, the idea of human brotherhood. 
These wait to be constructed into n state without in- 
jutit!ce, without war, witliout slavery, ignorance, or 
want. It 18 hardly true tliat infinity is dry of truths, 
unseen as yet; there arc truths enough waiting to be 
discovered; all the space betwixt us and God is full of 
ideas, waiting* for stnne Columbus to disclose new 
worlds. Men are always saying there is no new thing 
under tlie sun, but when the dittcovcrcr comes, tbey see 
their mistake. We want the new eye. 



Now, it is quite plain where we are to place the dis- 
tinguished person of whom I speak. Mr. Adams was 
not a discoverer ; not an organizer. He added no truth 
to mankind, not known before, and tfvvn well known; 
he made no known truth a fact. He was an adminis- 
trator of political institutions. Taking the whole land 
into consideration, comparing him with his competi- 
tors, measuring him by his apparent works, at 6rst 
sight he does not seem very highly eminent in this cla»s 
of political administrators. Nay, eomc would set him 
down, not an administrator so much as a political 
critic. 

Here there is danger of doing him injustice, by neg- 
lecting » fact so obvious that it is seldom seen. Mr. 
Adams was a nortliem man, uith northern habiU, 
methods, and opinions. By the North, I mean the free 
states. The chief business of the North is to get em- 
pire over nature; all tends to that. Young men of tal- 
ents become merchants, merchant-manufacturers, mei^ 
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chant-traders. The object dircctlj aimed at, u wealth; 
not wealth bj plunder, but by productive work. Now, 
to get dominion over nature, there must be vducution, 
univer&al edacation, otherwise there is not enough 
intelligent industry, which alone insures that dominion. 
With wid<?-spr(^ud intelligence, property will be widely 
distribuUd, and, of course, suffrage and civil power 
will get distributed. All is incomplete without reli- 
gion. I deny not that these pi^culiariti^s of the North 
come also from other sources, but they all are neces- 
Eiary (o attain the chief object thereof — dominion over 
the material world. The North subdues nature by 
thought, and holds her powers in tlirall. As results of 
this, see the increase in wealth which is signified by 
Dorthcm railroads, ships, mills, and shops; in the col- 
leges, schools, churches, which arise: see the skill de- 
veloped in this struggle with nature, the great entct^ 
pri-ses which come of that, the movements of commerce, 
manufactures, the efforts — and successful, too — for 
the promotion of education, of religion. AU is demo- 
cratic, and becomes more so continually, each descend- 
ant founding institutions more liberal than those of the 
parent state. Men designedly, and lu their business, 
became merchants, mechanics, and tlic like; they are 
pcdilicians by exception, by acddent, from the necessity 
of the case. Few northern men are politicians by pro- 
femion; they commonly think it better to be a col- 
lector or a postmaster, tlian a Senator, estimating place 
by money, not power. Northern politicians are bred 
as lawyers, clergymen, mechanics, farmers, merchants. 
Political life It an accident, not nn end. 

In the South the aim is to get dominion over men; 
so, the whole working population must be in subjection, 
in slavery. While the North makes brute nature half 
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intelligent, the South makes human nature half brutal, 
the man becoming n thing. Talent tends to politics, 
not trade. Young men of ubility go to the anny <w 
navy, to the public officer, to diploinatic posts, in a 
word, to politics. They l«arn to manage aien. To do 
this, they not only learn what men think, but why they 
think it. The young man of the North seeks a for- 
tune: of the Soutli, u reputation &nd political power. 
The politician of ttie South iiiake» politico the study 
and work of \u» whutv life; all vise is accidcutol and 
Guborditiate. He begins low, but vndu high ; he mingles 
with men; has bland and agreeable manners; ii frank, 
honorable, manly, and knows how to persuade. 

See the different results of causes so \inlike. The 
North manages the commercial affairs of the land, the 
ships, mills, farms, and shops: the spiritual affairs, 
literature, science, morals, education, religion ; — 
writes, calculates, instructs, and preaches. But the 
South niaiiugcs the political affairs, and lias free trade 
or tariff, wjix or peacf, just as she will. Of the eight 
Presidenta who were elected in fifty years, only three 
were northern men. Each of them haa retired from 
office, at the end of a single term, in possession of a 
fortune, but with little political influenee.' Each of 
the five southern Presidents has been twice elected; only 
one of them was rich. There h no accident in all this. 
The State of Rhode Island has men that can administer 
the Connecticut or the Mississippi; that can organize 
Niagara into a cotton factory ; yes, that can get domin- 
ion over the ocean and the land : but the State of South 
Carolina has men that can nmouge the Congress, can 
rule the North and South, and make the nation do 
their bidding. 

So the South succeeds in politics, but grows poor* 
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and the North fails in politics, but thrives in commerce 
and tilt* arts. Tliere great m«n turn to politico, here 
to trade. It ia no in titne of peac«, but, in the da^r of 
trouble, of Btorms, of revolution like the old one, men 
of tall heads will come up from the ships and the shops, 
the farms and the colleges of the North, born discov- 
erers and organizcni, the aristocracy of Ciod, und sit 
down in the nation's councils to control the state. The 
North made the Revolution, furnished the men, the 
moncj, the ideas, and the occasion for puttinfi^ theiu 
into formw At the making of the Constitution, the 
South out-talked the North; put in such clalniB as it 
saw fitting, making the best bargain it could, violating 
the ideas of the Revolution, and getting the North, not 
only to consent to slavery, but to allow it to be repre- 
sented in Congress itself. Now, the South breaks the 
Constitution just when It will, puts northern sailors in 
ita jails, and the North darea not complain, hut bears 
it " with a. patient shrug." An coGtcm merchant is 
great on a southern exchange, makes cotton rise or 
fall, but no northern politician lias niucli weight at the 
South, none has ever been twice elected President. The 
North thinks it is a great thing to get an inofFensivc 
northern man as Speaker in the House of Representa- 
tives. The South is an aristocracy, which the democ- 
racy of the North would not tolerate a year, were it at 
the North itself. Now it rules the land, has the north- 
ern masses. Democrats and Whigs, completely under its 
thumb. Does the South say, " Go," they hasten; 
'• Come," they any, " Here wc are;" " Do this," they 
lAey in a moment ; ** Whiet," there is not a mouse stir- 
ring in all the North. Does tlie South say ** Annex," 
it is done; "Fight," men of the North put on the 
collar, lie lies, i£«ue their proclamations, enroll their 
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soldiers, and declare it w moral treason for the most 
'insignificunt cliTgjiiian to preach against the war. 

All tills needs to be remembered in judging of Mr. 
AdaniK. True he vas regularly bred to polJtiat, ood 
" to the manner bom ; " but he vias a New KngUnd 
maiit with northern notions, northern habits, and 
though more than fifty years In public life, yet he seems 
to have sought the object of New England far more 
than the object of tlie South, Measure his greatness 
by his service; but that is not to be measured by im- 
mediate and apparent Kuccess. 

In a notice so brief as this I ran say but little of the 
details of Mr. Adams's life, and purposely pasa over 
muny things, dwelling maiuly on such as are signiBcant 
of his character. He was bom at Quincy* the 11th 
of July, 1767; in 1777 he vent to Europe with his 
father, then Minister to France. He remained in 
Europe most of the time, his powers developing vith 
rapidity and promise of future greatness, till 1785, 
when lie relumed and entered the junior class in Har- 
vard College. In 178T he graduated with distin- 
gilished honors. He studied law at Newburyport, with 
Judge Parmns, till 1790, and was a lawyer in Boston, 
till 1794. 

That may be called the period of his education. He 
enjoyed the advantages of a residence abroad, which 
enabled him to acquire a knowledge of foreign lan- 
guages, modes of life, and habits of thought His 
father's position brought the son in contact with the 
ablest men of the age. He was Secretary of the Amer- 
ican Minister to Russia at the age of fourteen. H« 
early became acquainted with Franlclin and Jefferson, 
men who had a powerful inSuence on his youthful mind. 
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For three years he was a student with Judge Parsons, 
a %-crj- remarkable mao. These years, from 1767 to 
1794i form a period marked by intense mental activity 
in America and in Europe. The greatest subjects 
which claim human attention, the laws that lie at the 
foundation of society, the State, the Church, and the 
family, were discussed aa never before. Mr. Adams 
drew in liberty and religion from h!a mother's breast 
His cradle rocked vith the Revolution. Wlicn eight 
years old, from a hill-top hard by his house he saw llic 
smoke of Charlestown, burning at the command of the 
oppressor. The lullaby of his chlldliood was the roar 
of cannon at Lexington und Bunker Hill. He was 
bom in the gatheriag of the storm, of a family that 
felt the blast, but never bent thereto; he grew up in 
its tumult. Circumstances like these make their marks 
on the character. 

His attention was early turned to the most import- 
ant matters. In 1793 he wrote several papers in the 
" Centinel,'* at Boston, on neutral rights, advising the 
American Government to remain neutral in the quarrel 
between France, our ally, and others; the papers at- 
tracted the attention of Washington, who appointed 
ike author Minister to Holland. He remained abroad 
m Tftrious diplomatic services in that country, in Rus- 
sia and England, tilt 1801, when he was recalled by hia 
father, and returned home. It was an important cir- 
cumstance that he was abroad during that time when 
the nation divided into two great parties. He was not 
called on to tnke tides with either; he had a vantaf^e 
ground whence he could overlook both, approve their 
good and shun their evil. The effect of this is abun- 
dantly evident in all his life. He was not dyed in the 
wool hj cither political partjr, — the moral •ense of the 
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man drowned ia the process of becoming a Fedemlut 
er A Democrat. 

Id mOS, he wax elected to the Senate of Massachu- 
setts, yet not wholly by the votes of one party. In 
1803 he was chosen to tlie Senate of the United States. 
In the MassadiUHetts L«j;islature he was not a strict 
party man; he was not elected to the Senate by a 
strictly party Tote. In 1806 he was inaugurated as 
professor of rhetoric and oratory at Ilanurd Uni- 
versity, and continued in that office about three years. 
In 1808 he resigned his place in the Senate. In 1809 
he was seat by Mr. Madison as Minister to Russiai and 
remained abroad in various ministries and commissions 
till 1817, when he returned, and became Secretary of 
State under Mr. Monroe. This office he filled till he 
became Frcsident in 1825. In 1829, failing of re- 
election^ he retired to private life. In 1831 he was 
elected as one of the representatives to Congress from 
Massachusetts, and continued there till his death, the 
first President that ever sat in an American Congress. 

It will be fifty-four years the tliirtictli of next May, 
since lie began hia public career. What did he aim at 
in that long period? At first sight, it is easy to see 
the aim of some of the conspicuous men of America. 
It has obviously been the aim of Mr. Clay to build up 
the " American System," by the establishment of protec- 
tive duties; that of Mr. Calhoun to establish free trade, 
leaving a man to buy where he can buy cheapest, and 
sell where he can sell dearest. In respect to these mat- 
ters the two are exactly opposite to one another — 
antithetic as the poles. But each has also, and ob- 
viously, another aim, — to build up the institution of 
&Ia*ery in the South. In this ihcy agree, and if I un- 
derstand them aright, this is the most important polit- 
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irsi design of each; for whidi Mr. Ciilhoiin would 
forego even free trade, and Mr, Clay would ** compro- 
mise " even a tarllT. Looked at in reference to their 
aunai there is a certain continuity of action in both 
these gL-ntlcrncn. I 6peak not now of another ohject 
which both have equally and obviously aimed at; not 
of the personal, but the political object. 

At first sight, it does not appear that Mr. Adams 
had any definite scheme of measures which he aimed to 
establish; there is no obviouK imity of idea, or con- 
tinuity of action, that forces itself upon the spectator. 
He doc« not seem to have studied the two great «ul>- 
jccts of our political economy, finance and trade, very 
deeply, or even with any considerable width of obiter- 
vation or inquiry; he had no (inancial or commercial 
hobby. He has worked with every party, and against 
every party ; all have claimed, none held him. Now he 
side* with the Federalists, then with the Democrats; 
now he opposes France, showing that her policy is that 
of pirates; now he contends against England; now he 
works in favor of Gcnernl Jacl;Hon, who put down the 
nuUiflcatiun of Soutli Carolina with a rough hand; then 
he opposes the General in his action against the bank; 
now he contends for the Indians, then for the negroes; 
now attacks ma»on ry, and then free trade. He 
speaks in favor of claiming and holding " the whole of 
Oregon;" then against nnni-xing Texas. 

But there is one sentiment which nina through all 
his life: an intense love of freedom for all men; one 
idea, the idea that each man has unalienable rights. 
These are what may be colled the American sentiment, 
and the American idea; for they lie at the basis of 
Amencan institutions, except the " patriarchal," and 
fihine out in all our history — I should say, our early 
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history. These two form the golden thread oq which 
Mr. Adams's jewela arc strung. Love of human free- 
dom in its widest sense is the most marked and promi- 
nent thing in his character. This explains most of his 
actionB. Studied with this in mind, his life is pretty 
consistent. This explains his love of the Constitution. 
He early saw the peculiarity of the American govem- 
meot: that it rested in theory on the atttural rights of 
man, not on a compact, not on tradition, but on some- 
what anterior to both, on the unalienable rights univcr^ 
sal in man, and equal in each. He looked on the Amer- 
ican Constitution as an attempt to organise these 
rights; rcstiug, therefore, not on force, but nutuml 
law ; not on power, but right. But with him the Con- 
stitution was not an idol; it was a meaaa, not an end. 
He Hid more than expound it; he went back of the Con- 
stitution, to the Declaration of Independence, for tlie 
ideas of the Constitution; yes, back of the DccUration 
to human nature and the laws of God, to legi t ini/ite 
these ideas. The Constitution is a compromise between 
those ideas and institutions and prejudicea existing- 
when it was made; not an idol, bul a servant. He saw 
that the Constitution is " not the work of eternal jus- 
tice, ruling through the people," but the work " ot 
man ; frail, fallen, imperfect man, following the dic- 
tates of his nature, and aspiring to be perfect." 
Though a " constitutionalist," he did not worship the 
Constitution. He was much more than a " defender 
of the Constitution," — a defender of human rights. 

Mr. Adams had this American sentiment and idea in 
an heroic degree. Perhaps no political man now living 
has expressed them so fully. With a man like him, 
not very genial or creative, having no grtttt construc- 
tive skill, and not without a certain pugii.acity in bin, 
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character, this seotiineDt and idea would naturally de> 
velop themselves in a negative form, that of opposition 
to wrong, more oft«o than in the positive form of direct 
organizatioa of the right: would lead to criticism 
oftenor than to creation. Eapeciall; vould tliis be the 
caac if other men were building up institutions in oppo- 
sition to this idea. In him they actually take th« form 
of what he called " The unalienable right of resistance 
to oppression." His life furnishes abimdant instances 
of thif. He thought the Indians were unjustly 
treated, cried out against the wrong; when President, 
endeuvorwl to secure justice to the Creeks in Georgia, 
and got into collision with Governor Troup. He saw, 
or thought he saw, that England opposed the American 
idea, hoth in the new world and the old. In his zeal 
for freedom he sometimes forgot the great seryicea of 
England in tliat same cause, and hated England, hated 
her with great intensity of hatred, bated her political 
policy, her monarchy, and her aristocracy, mocked at 
the madness of her king, for he thought Engl&nd stood 
in the way of freedom.' Yet he loved the English 
name and the English blood, was *' proud of being 
descendod from that stock," tliinking it worth not- 
ing tliat Chatham's language was lits mother tongue, 
and Wolfe's great name compatriot with his own. 
He confessed no nation had done more for the cause 
of human improTement. He loved the common law 
of England, putting it far above the Roman law, 
perhaps not without doing a little injustice to the 
latter.* The common law was a rude and barbarous 
code. But human hbcrty was there; a trial by jury 
was there; the habeas corpus was there. It was the 
law of men " regardful of liuman rights." 
This sentiment led him to defend the right of peti- 
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tion in the House of Representatives, a> no other man 
had dared to do. He cared not whether it was the peti- 
tion of a majorit}', or a minority; of tnon or women, 
free men or slaves. It might be n petition to remove 
him from a committee, to expel him from the House, 
H petition to dissolve the Union — he presented it none 
the less. To him there vr»s but one nature in all, man 
or woman, bond or free, and thai wiis human nature, 
the most sscrcd thing on earth. Each human child 
had unalienable rights, nnd though that child was a 
bej^gar or slave, had rights, which nil the power in the 
world, bent into a single arm, could nut destroy nor 
ubatc, though it might ravish away. This induced him 
to attempt to proeurc the right of suffrage for the 
colored citizens of the District of Columbia. 

This sentiment led him to oppose tyranny in Uie 
House of Reprosentfltives, the tyranny of the majority. 
In one of his juvenile essays, published in 1791, con- 
tending against a highly popular work, he opposed tlie 
theory that a state has the right to do what it pleases, 
declaring it had no right to do wrong." In his old 
age he had not again to encounter the empty hypothesis 
of Thomas Paine, but the substantial enactment of the 
*' representatives " of the people of the United Slates. 
The hypothesis was trying to become a faet. The 
South had passed the infamous Gag Law, which a 
symbolical man from New Hampshire had presented, 
though it originated with others.* By that law the 
moutli of the North was completely stopped in Con- 
gress, so that not one word could be said about the 
matter of slavery. 

The North was quite willing to have it stopped, for 
it did not care to speak against slavery, and the gag 
did not stop the mouth of the Northern purse. You 
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may take away from the North its honor, if you can 
find it; may tuk? nway Ha rights; muy imprison its 
free citizens in the jai]s of Louisiana and the Carolinas ; 
yes, may invade the ** sacred soil of the North,*' and 
kidnap a man out of Boston it«If, »-ithin sight of 
Faneuil Hall, and the North will not complain ; will 
bear it with that patient shrug, waiting for yet further 
indignitieu. Only when the Northern purse is touched 
is UiCTV an uproar. If Uic postmaster demands silver 
for letters, there is instant alarm ; the repeal of a tariff 
rouses the feelings, and an embargo once drove the in- 
dignant North to the perilous edge of rebellion! Mr. 
Adams loved his dollani an well as most Now England 
men; he looked out for their income as well; guarded 
as carefully against their outgo ; though conscien* 
(iously upright in all his dealings, kind and hospitable, 
he has never been proved generous^ and generality is 
the commonc^it virtue of the North; is said to have 
been "close," if not mean. He loved his dollars as 
well as most men, but he loved justice more; honor 
more; freedom more; the unalienable rights of man 
far more. 

He looked on the Constitution as an instrument for 
the defense of the rights of man. The government 
was to act as the people had told how. The Federal 
government was not sovereign ; the state government 
was not sovereign;' neither was a court of ultimate 
appeal ; — but t!ie people were sovereign ; had the right 
of eminent domain over Congress and the Constitution, 
and making that, had set limits to the government. 
He guarded therefore against all violation of the Con- 
atihition, as a. wrong done to the people ; he would not 
overstep its hmits in a bad rnusc; not even in a good 
one. Did Mr. JcfferKia obtain Louisiana by a coo- 
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fessed violation of the Constitution, Mr. Adonis would 
oppose the purcluse of Louisiana, and was on« of the 
six sonntors who voted against it. Making laws for 
that territory, he wislicd to vxtcDd the trial by jury to 
ail criminal prosecutions, while Uie law limited that 
form of trial to capital offenses. Before that territory 
had a representative in Congress, the American gov- 
ernment wished to collect a revenue there. Mr. Adams 
opposed that too. It was " assuming a dangcrouB 
power; " it was govcmincnt without the consent of tlie 
governed, and therefore an unjust government. *' AU 
exercise of human authority must be under the limita- 
tion of right and wrong." All other power is despotic^ 
and " in defiance of the laws of nature and of God," 

This lore of freedom led him to hate and oppose the 
tyranny of the strong over tlie weak, to hate it most 
in its worst form; to hate American slavery, doubtless 
the most infamous form of that tyranny now known 
amongst the nations of Christendom, and perhaps the 
most disgraceful t})ing on earth. Mr. Adams called 
slavery a vcmcI of dishonor ao base that it could not be 
named in the Constitution with decency. In 1805 he 
wished to lay a duty on the importation of slaves, and 
was one of five senators who voted to that effect. He 
BQW the power of this institution — the power of money 
and the power of votes which it gives to a few men. 
He saw how dangerous it was to the Union, to Amer- 
ican liberty, to the cause of man. He saw that it trod 
three millions of men down to the dust, counting souls 
but as cattle. He hated nothing as he hated this; 
fought against nothing so manfully. It was the Hon 
in the pathway of freedom, which frightened almost 
all the politicians of the North and the East and the 
West, so that they forsook that path i a hon whose roar 
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could wctlni^h silence the forum and the bar, the pulpit 
and the press; u Uon who rent the Constitution, 
trampled under foot the Dcclnration of Independence, 
and tore the Bible to pieces. Mr. Adams vaa ready 
to rouse up this lion, and then to beard him in his 
den. Hating slavery, of course he opposed whatever 
went to strengthen its power; opposed Mr. Atlierton's 
Gag Law; opposed the annexation of Tcxo*; opposed 
the Mexican War; and, wonderful to tell, actually 
voted against it, and never took hack his rote. 

When Secretary of State, this same feeling led him 
to oppose conceding to the British the right of search- 
ing American vessels supposed to be concerned in the 
■lave-trudv, and when Representative to oppose the re- 
peal of the law giving " protection " to American 
aaflors. It appeared also in private intercourse with 
men. No matter what was a man's condition, Mr. 
Adams treated him as an ecjuaL 



This devotion to freedom and the unalienable rlgbtf 
of man, was the most important work of liis life. 
Compared with some other political men, he seems in- 
consistent, bccnuse he now opposes one evil, then its 
opposite evil. But his genemi course is in this direc- 
tion, and, when viewed in respect lo Uiia Idea, seema 
more con&istcnt than that of Mr. Webster, or Caihoun, 
or Clay, when measured by any great principle. Thia 
appears in his earlier life. In 180S he became a mem- 
ber of the Massachusetts Senate. The mojority of the 
General Court were Federalists. It was a time of in- 
tense political excitement, the second year of Mr. Jef- 
ferson's administration. The custom is well known 
— -to take tlie whole of the Governor's Coundl from 

the party whjcli has a majority in the General Court. 
VI— 16 
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Od the S7th of May, 180«, Mr. Adams stood up for 
the rights of the minority. Ue wanted some unti- 
Federalists in the Council of Governor Strong, and lui 
Senator threw his fir^t vote to secure that object. Such 
was the first legislative action of John Quincy Adams. 
In the House of llcprcscntatlvcs, in 1831, the first 
thing he did was to present fifteen petitions for the 
abolition of slavery in the District of Columbia, thouji^h, 
from constitutioniJ scruples, opposed to granting the 
petitions. The lost public act of hi* life was tlus: — 
the question vas b«forc the House on giving medals 
to the raeii distiiiguiBht'd in the Mexican War; the 
minority opposing it wanted more time for debate; the 
prei'iouH question wag moved, Mr. Adams voted for the 
last time, — voted "No," with unusual emphasis; the 
great loud No of a man going home to God full of 
" the unalienable right of resistance to oppression,'* 
its emphatic word on his dying lips. There were the 
beginning, the middle, and the end, all three in the 
same spirit, all tn favor of mankind ; a remarkable 
unity of action in his political drama. 

Somebody once aakcd him, " What arc the recog- 
nized principles of politics?" Mr. Adams answered 
that there were none: " the recognized precepts are bad 
ones, and so not principles." " But," continued the 
inquirer, " is not this a good one, — * to seek the great- 
est good of the greatest number? ' " " No," said he, 
" that is the wont of all, for it looks speciouii white it 
is ruinous. What shall become of the minority, in 
that case? This is the only principle, — 'to seek the 
greatest good of all.' " 

I do not say there were no exception* to thia devotion 
to freedom in a long life ; there are some paaanges in 
his history which it is impossible to justify, and hard 
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lo excuse. In early life lie was evidently a.iiibitiou» of 
place, and rank, and political power. 1 must confess, 
it iecms lo rae, at some times, lie was not scrupulous 
enough about the means of attaining that place and 
power. He has been much censured for his vote in 
favor of the Embargo, in 1807- His vote, howsoever 
unwbe, may easily have bcwo an honest vote." To an 
impartial spectator at this day, perliaps it will be evi- 
dently so. His defense of it I cannot tliinlc an honest 
defense, for in that he mentions argumentji as im- 
peliing him to his vote which could scarcely have hwn 
present to his raind at the time, and, if they were his 
arguments then, were certainly kept in silence — they 
did not appear in the debate," they were not referred 
lo in the President's mesflage.'" 

I am not to praise Mr. Adorns simply because he is 
dead; what is wrong before is wrong after death. It 
is no merit to die; shall we tell lies about him because 
he is dead? Xo, the Egyptian people scrutinized and 
judged their kings after death — much more should 
we our fellow-citizens, intrusted with power lo serve 
the state. " A lavish and undistingulshing eulogium 
is not praise.*' 1 know what coals of terrible fire lie 
under my feet, as I speak of this matter, and how thin 
and light is the coat of a.shes deposited there in forty 
years; how easily they are blown away at the slightest 
brcalh of " Hartford Convention," or the " Ein- 
bargOf" and the old fiame of political animosity blazes 
forth anew, while the hostile forma of ** Federalists " 
and ** Democrats " come back to light. I would not 
disquiet those awful shades, nor bring them up again." 
But a word must be said. The slory of the Embargo 
is well known : the President sent his message to the Sen- 
ate recommending it, and accompanied with several 
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documents. The message was read and assigned to a 
committee ; the ordinarj rule of buHJness was suspended ; 
the bill was reported bj- the committee; drafted, de- 
bated, eitgrossed, and completely passed through all its 
stages, the whoJe on the same day, in secret session, and 
in about four bourit! Vet it was a bill that involved 
the whole eomtnercc of the country, and prostrated 
that commerce, seriouiily afTecting the welfare of hun- 
dreds of thousands of men. Eight hundred thousand 
tons of shipping were doomed to lie Idle and rot in 
port. The message canity on Friday. Some of tlw 
Senator* wanted yet further information and more 
time for debate, at least for consideration, — lill Mon- 
day. It could not be! Till Saturday, then. No; 
the bill must pass now, no man sleeping on that quea- 
tioii. Mr. Adams was the most zealous for passing 
the bill In that " debate," if such it can be called, 
while opposing a postponement for further informa- 
tion and reflection, he said, " Tlie President has recom- 
mended the measure on his high responsibility; I would 
not consider, I would not deliberate; I would act. 
Doubtless the President possesses such further inform 
mation as will justify the measure!" " To my mind, 
that is the worst act of his public life; I cannot justify 
it. I wish I could find some reasonable excuse for it. 
What had become of the " sovereignty of the people," 
the "unalienable right of resistance to oppression?" 
Would not consider; would not deliberate; would act 
without doing cither; leave it all to the " high respon- 
sibility " of the President, with a " doubtleea " he has 
"further information" to justify the measure! It 
was a shame to say so; it would have disgraced a Sen* 
ator in St. Petersburg. Why not have the " further 
information '* Uid before the Senate? What would 
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Mr. Adams hoTc said, if PresidcDt Jackson, Tyler, or 
Polk, hud sent such a message, and some Simstor or 
Representative had counselled submiattjvc action, vith- 
out considering, without deliberation? With what ap- 
palling metaphors would lie describe such a departure 
from the first duty of a statesman ; how would the 
tempestuous eloquence of that old patriot shake the 
hall of Congress till it rung again, and the nation 
looked up with indignation in its face! It is well 
known what Mr. Adams said in ISA*, when Mr. Polk, 
in the House of Representatives, seemed over-lauda- 
tory of the President: " I sholl never be disposed to 
interfere with any member who shall rise on tliis floor 
and pronounce a panegyric upon the chief magistrate. 

* No, let the okndled tongue lick absurd pnmp. 
And crook the pregnant hinges of the knee 
Where thrift may foLow fawning.' " 

Yet the future of Mr. Polk was not so obvious in 1834 
as the reward of Mr. Adams in 1808. 

This act is particularly glaring in Mr. Adams. The 
North often sends men to Woahingtoii who might have 
done it without any great inconsistency; men, too, not 
5o remarkable for infirmity in the head, as for that 
less pardonable weakness in the knees and the neck; 
men that bend to power *' right or wrong." Mr, 
AdamR was not afflicted with that weakness, and so the 
more to be censured for this palpable betrayal of a 
trust so important. I wish I could find some exeutse 
for it. He was forty years old; not very old, but old 
enough to know better. His defense made the matter 
worse. The Massachusetts Legislature disapproved of 
his conduct; chose another man to succeed him !n the 
Senate. Then Mr. Adams resigned his neat, and sooa 
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after was sent minister to Russia, eu he himself subse- 
qucotlj declared," " in consequence of the support he 
had for jeare given to the measures of Mr. Jefferson's 
administnttion against Great Britain." But hb fat}icr 
said of that mission of his son, " Aristides is banished 
beeatue he is too just." ** It is easy to judge of the 
temper of the times, when such words as those of the 
father could be said on such an occaHion, and that bv a 
man who Had been President of the United States! 
When a famine occurs, disease appears in the most 
hideous forms: men go back to temporary barbarism. 
Id times o£ political strife, such diseases appear of the 
intellectual and moral powers. No man who did not 
live in those timea c&n fully understand the obliquity of 
mind und moral depravity which then displayed them- 
aelvea amongst those otherwise without reproach. Says 
Mr. Adams himself, referring to thot period, " Imag- 
ination in her wildest vagaries can scarcely conceive 
the trans formation of temper, the obliquities of intel- 
lect, the pcr\'ersionB of moral principle, effected by 
junctures of liigh and general excitement." However, 
it must be confessed that this, though not the only in- 
stance of injustice, is the only case of servile compliance 
with the Executive to he found in tlie whole life of the 
man. It was a grievous fault, but grievously did he 
answer it; and if a long life of unfaltering resistance 
to every attempt at the assumption of power is fit atone- 
ment, then the expiation was abundantly made. 

About the same time, Mr. Adams was chairman of 
a committee of the Senate, appointed to eooBider the 
caw of a Senator from Ohio." His conduct, on that 
occasion, has been the theme of violent attack, and de- 
fense as violent. To the calm spectator, at this day, 
his conduct seems unjustifiable, inconsistent with the 
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counsels of justice, which. Uiougb moving with her 
" pace of snails," looks alwaj-s towardfl th« right, and 
will not more out of her track, though the heavens 
fall 

Whik Mr. Adams was President, Haj'ti bceainc free; 
but lie did not express an^ desire that the United 
States sliould acknowledge her independence, and re- 
ceive her minister at Washington,— an African pleni- 
potentiary. In hia mtssagc,'" he suys, "There are 
circumstances that have hitherto forbidden the acknowl- 
edgment," aod mentions '* additional reastms for with- 
holding that acknowledgnieat." In tlie instructions to 
the American functionary, sent to Uic celebrotcd Con- 
gress of Panama, it is said, the President " is not pre- 
pared now to say that Hayti ought to be recognized as 
an independent sovereign power ; " he ** does not think 
it would be proper at this time to recognize it as n new 
state." He was unwilling to consent to the independ- 
ence of Cuba, for fear of an insurrection of her slaves, 
and the effect at home. The duty of the United States 
would he " To defend themselves against the contagion 
of such near and dangerous examples," that would 
" constrain ihein ... to employ all mcAna neccs- 
aory to their security." That is, the President would 
be constrained to put down the blacks in Cuba, who were 
exercising " the unalienable right of resistance to op- 
pression," for fear the blacks in the United States 
would discover that they also were men, and bad " un- 
alienable rights!" Had he forgotten the famous 
words, " Resistanee to tyrants is obedience to God?*' 
The defense of such language on such an occasion is, 
that \rr. Adams's eyes were not yet open to the evil 
of slavery. That is a good defense, if true. To nie it 
seems a true defense. Even great men do not see 
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everything. In 1800 Fisher Ames, wliilc dellvcriDg 
the eulogy on General Washington, cctiKured even the 
British government, because, " in tlie wilds of Africa it 
obstructed tlie commerce tu slaves ! " No man is ao 
wise as mankind. 

It must be confessed that Mr. Adams, while Secre- 
tary of State, and again, while President, showed no 
hostility to the institution of slavery. His influence 
all went the other wny. He would repress the freedom 
of the blacks in Uic Wc«t Indies, lest American slavery 
should be disturbed, and its fetters broke; he would not 
acknowledge the independence of Hayti, he would urge 
Spftin to nmke peace with her descendants, for the same 
reason — '* not for those new republics," but lest the 
negroes in Cuba and Porto Rico should secure their 
freedom. He negotiated with England, and she paid 
the United States more tlian a million of dollars " for 
the fugitive slaves who took refuge under her flag dur- 
ing the late war. Mr. Adams had no scruples about 
receiving the money during his administration. An 
attempt was repeatedly made by his secretary, Mr. 
Clay, through Mr. Gallatin, and then through Mr. 
Darbour, to induce England to restore the " fugitive 
elaTes who had taken refuge in the Canadian 
provinces,*' who, escaping from the area of freedom, 
Beck the shelter of the British crown.'* Nay, he nego- 
tiated a treaty with Mexico, which bound her to de- 
liver up fugitive slaves, escaping from the United 
States — a treaty which the Mexican Congress re- 
fused to ratify ! Should a great man have known bet- 
ter? Great men are not always wise. Afterwards, 
public attention was called to the matter; humble men 
gave lofty counsel; Mr. Adnms used different lan- 
^agc, and recommended different measures. But long 
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before that, on tlie 7th of December, 1804, Mr. Pickei^ 
ing, his colleague in the Senate of the United States, 
offered a resolution, for the purpose of aaieiiding the 
ConstitutioD, 60 as to apportion reprcscntiiti^'es, and 
direct tuxes among the states, according to their free 
inhabitants. 

But there are other things in Mr. Adams's course 
and conduct, which deserve the censure of a good man. 
One was, the attempt to justify the conduct of Eng- 
land, in her late war with China, when she forced her 
opium upon the barbarians with the bayonet. To 
make out Itis case, he contended that ** in the celestial 
empire . . - the patriarchal system of Sir Robert 
Filmer flourished in all its glory," and the Chinese 
claimed superior dignity over all others; they refused 
to hold i-qual and reciprocal commercial intercourse 
with other nations, nnd " it i» time this enormous out- 
rage upon the rights of human nature, and the Brst 
principles of the laws of nations, should cease." "* It 
U true, the Chinese were " barbarians ; " true, the Eng- 
lish carried thither the Bible and Christianity, at least 
their own Christianity. But, even by the law of na- 
tions, letting alone the law of nature, the barbarians 
had a right to repel both Bible and Christianity, when 
they came ia a. contraband shape — that of opium 
sod coDDOD balls. To justify this outrage of the 
strong against the weak, he quite forgets his old an- 
tipathy to England, his devotion to human freedom, 
and the sovereignty of the people, catling the cause of 
England " a righteous cause." 

He defended the American claim to the whole of Ore- 
gon, up to 5'^° 40. He did not so much undertake to 
make out a title to either, by the law of nature or of na- 
tions, but cub the matter short, and claimed tiie whole 
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of Oregon, on th< strength of the first chapter of 
Genesis. This was the argument: God gave man- 
kind dominion over all the earth; between Chrlstinn tui- 
tions, the commnnd of the Creator lays the fotindatioa 
of ttll titles to land, of titles to territory, of titles to^ 
jurisdiction. Then in the Psulms, God gives the " ut* 
termoiit part of the earth for a possession " to the 
Messiah, as the representative of all mankind, who held 
the uttermost parta of the earth in chief. But the 
Pope, as licud of the visible Church, was tlic representa- 
tive of Christ, and so, holding under him, hud the right 
to give to any king or prelate, authority to subdue bar- 
barous nations, possess their territory, and convert 
them to ChriHtianity. In 1493, the Pope, in virtue of 
the above right, gave the American continent to the 
Spanish monareha, who, in time, sold their title to the 
people of the United States, That title may be de- 
fective, as the Pope may not be the representative of 
Christ, and so the passage in the Psalms will not help 
the American claim, but then the United States will 
hold under the first clause in the Testament of God, 
that is, in Genesis. The claim of Great Britain is not 
valid, for she docs not want the land for the purpose 
specified in that clause of the Teat&ment, to " reptcn- 
ish the earth and subdue it.'^ She wants it, " that she 
may keep it open os a hunting-ground," while the 
United States want it, that it may grow into a greet 
nation, and become a free and sovereign republic.*" 

This strange hypothesis, it seems, lay at the bottom 
of his defense of the British in their invasion of China. 
It would hav* led him, if consistent, to claim also the 
greater part of Mexico. But, as he did not publicly 
declare his opinion on that matter, no more need be said 
concerning it. 
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Such was the most promioent idea in his history; 
such the departures from it. Let us look at other 
events in hie life. While Pruidcnt, the most Important 
object of his administration was the promotion of in- 
terna] improvements, especially the internal communi- 
cation between the stateit. For this purpose Uie gov- 
ernment lent its aid in the construction of roads and 
canals, and a little more than four millions of dollars 
were devoted to tiiis work in hia adminii^tration. On 
the 4th of July, 1898, he helped break ground for the 
Chesapeake nnd Ohio canal, thinking it an important 
event in liis life. He then snid there were three great 
steps in the progress of America. The first was the 
DeclaratioD of Independence and the achievement 
^thereof; the second, the union of the whole country 

ider the Constitution; but the third was more arduous 
than both of the others; " It is," aaid he, " the adap- 
taliuR of the powers, physical, moral, and intellectual, 
of the whole Union, to the improvement of its own con- 
dition ; of its mora] and political condition, hj wise and 
-Jiberal institutions; by the cultivation of the under- 
'•tanding nnd the heart; by academies, schools, and 
Icunied institutions; by the pursuit and patronage of 
.learning and the art^: of its phy»iicul condition, by 
associated labor to improve the bounties and supply the 
deficiencies of nature; to stem the torrent in its course; 
to level the mountain with the plain; to disarm nod fct- 
ter the raging Burgc of the ocean." ^' He faithfully 
adhered to these words in his administration. 

He was careful never to exceed the powers which the 
Constitution prtscribed for him. He Uiought the 
acquisition of Louisiana was " accomplished by a 
flagrant violation of the Constitution," and himself 
guarded against such violations. He revered the God 
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of Limits, who, in the Romaa mythology, refused to 
give way or teinovc, even for Jupit«r hioiMlf. No 
ma.D was ever more conscientious on that ground. To 
him the Constitution meant lomething ; hla oath to keep 
it meant something. 

No great political event occurred in his administrft- 
tion ; the questions which now vex the country had not 
arisen. There w«s no quarrel between freedom and 
slavery: no man in Congress ventured to denounce 
slavery as a crime; the African slave-trade was thought 
wrong, not the slavery which caused it. Party linei, 
obliterated under Mr. Monroe's administration, were 
viewed and marked witli a good deal of cure and ex- 
actness; but the old linea could not be wholly restored. 
Mr. Adams was not the President of a section of the 
country; not the President of a party, but of the 
nation. He favored no special interest of a class, to 
the injury of another class. He did not reward hia 
friends, nor punish his foea; the party of the spoils, 
patent or latent at all times, got no spoils from him. 
He never debauched his country by the removal and 
appointment of officers. Ilad he done otherwise, done 
as all liis successors have done, used his actual power 
to promote his own ambition* no doubt he might have 
been reelected. But he could not stoop to manage men 
in that way. No doubt he desired a reelection, and , 
saw the method and means to effect that ; but con- 
science said, " It is not right.*' He forbore, lost hit 
election, and gained — we shall soon see what he 
gained. 

On the 19th of July, 18S6> at a public dinner at 
Kdgefield Court-house, South Carolina, Mr. McDuflie 
said, '* Afr. Adam.s came into power upon principles 
utterly subversive of the republican system, eubstitut- 
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ing the wont species of aristocracj, that of speculating 
politictanB and ofRcc-huiitcrs, in the place of a sound 
and vholcsome republican democracy.'* When Mr. 
Adams retired from office, he could remember, with the 
virtuous Athenian, that no man had put on mourning 
for him because unjustly deprived of hia post. Was 
an office-holder or an office-wanter a political friend of 
Mr. Adams, that did not help liim; a foe, that did not 
hinder. He looked only to the man's ability and in- 
tegrity. I wish it wait no praise to say these things; 
but it is praise I dare not apply to any other man since 
Washington. Mr. Adams oQce said, " There is no 
official act of the chief magistrate, however momentous, 
or however minute, but it should be traceable to a dic- 
tate of duty, pointing to the welfare of the people.'* 
That was hla executive creed. 



As a public servant, h« had many qualities seldom, 
united in the same person. He was simple and unos- 
tentatious; he had none of the airs of a great man; 
seemed humble, modest and retiring; curing much for 
the substance of manhood, he let the show take care of 
itself. He carried tlie simplicity of a plain New Eng- 
land man into the President's house, spending little in 
its decorations — about one-fourth, it is said, of the 
amount of his successor. In his house-keeping, public 
or private, t^e^c was only one thing much to be boasted 
of and remarked upon: strange to say, that was the 
master of the house. He was never eclipsed by his 
own bra^s and mahogany. He had what arc called 
democratic Imbits, and ser\'ed himself in preference to 
being Herved by others. He treated all that were about 
him with a marked deference and courtesy, carrying 
his respect for human rights into the minutest details 
of common life. 
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He wa* a model of diligence, though not, perhaps, 
very systematic. His state papers, prepared while be 
vas Minister, Secretary, or member of Congrci^s, his 
numerous orations and speeches, though not ulways 
distinguished for that ordcrlj' flrrangemcnt of part* 
which is instinctive with minds of a high philosophical 
character, arc yet astonishing for their number and 
the wide learning they display. He was well 
acquainted with the classii; and most modern languages; 
at home in their literature. He was surprisingly fa- 
miliar vith modem history ; perhaps no political man 
V/&S .so thoroughly acquainted with tlie political history 
of America, and that of Christian Europe for the lost 
two hundred years. He was widely read ond pro- 
foundly skilled in all that relates to diplomacy, and to 
international law. He was fond of belles-lettres, and 
commented on Shakespeare more like a professor than 
a lajmian in that department. Few theologians in 
America, ta ja said, were so widely read in their peculiar 
lore a-i he. He had read much, remembered much, un- 
derstood much. However, he seems to have paid little 
attention to physical science, and perhaps less to meta- 
physical. His speeches and his conversation, though 
neither brilliant, nor rich in ideas, astonished young 
men with an affluence of learning, which seemed marvel- 
ous in one all hi« life devoted to practical affairs. But 
this is a trifle: to achieve that, nothing is needed but 
health, diligence, memory, and a long life. Mr. Adams 
had all these requisites. 

He had higher qualities: he loved his country, per- 
haps no man more so; he had patriotism in nn heroic 
degree, yet was not thereby blinded to humanity. He 
thought it a vital principle of human society, that each 
nation should contribute to the happiness of all; and, 
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therefore, that no nation sliould " reflate its conduct 
by tlie exclusive or even the paramount consideration 
of its own iuterest." Yet he loved his country, his 
w}ioIe country ; und when she wa» in Uic wrong he tola 
her so, because lie loved her, " Tliis," liald he, '* would 
be a good sentiment: ' Our country ! May she be al- 
ways successful ; but) whether successful or not, may 
she be always in the right.' " He saw the faults of 
Americd, saw the corruption of the American govern- 
ment. He did not make gain by this in private, but 
set an lioneet face against it. 

He was a conscientious man. This peculiarity is 
strongly marked In most of his life. He respected tlie 
limit between right and wrong. He did not think it 
unworthy of a slatesinan to refer to moral principles, 
to the absolutely right. I do not mean to say, that, in 
his whole life, there was no departure from the strict 
rule of duty. I have mentioned already some cx- 
auiples, hut kept one more for Uiis place: he pursued 
persons with a certain vindietivencsB of spirit. I wili 
not rcvix-e again the old quarrels, nor dig up his hard 
words, long ago consigned Co oblivion; it would be un- 
just to the living. He waa what is called a good hater. 
If he loved an idea, he seemed to hate the man wlu> 
opposed it. He was not content with relying; he 
must also retort, though it manifestly weakened the 
force of the reply. In his attacks on persons he was 
sometimes unjust, violent, sharp, and vindictive; some- 
times cruel, and even barbarous. Did he ever forgive 
on enemy ? Every opponent was a foe, and he 
thrashed his foes with an iron hoof and winnowed them 
with a storm. The most awful specimens of invective 
which the language affords can be found in his words 
— 'bitter, revengeful, and unrelenting. I am sorry ta 
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say these things; it hurt* my feelings to say them* 
yours not less to hear them. But it is not our fault 
tliey arc true; it would bu inine, if, knowing they were 
true, I did not on this occasion point tl)«ui out in warn- 
ing words. 

Mr. Adams says that Roger Willlanifl was conscien- 
tious and contentious ; it ia equally true of himself. 

Perhaps Mr. Adams had little humor, hut certainty 
a giant's wit; he used it tyrannoualy and like ft giant 
Wit has its place in debate; in controversy it is a 
legitimate weapon, offensive and defetisire. After one 
has beaten the single barley-corn of good sense out of 
a whole wagon-load of chaff, the easiest way to be rid 
of the rubbish is to bum it up with the lightning of 
wit; the danger is, that the burning should begin be- 
fore the separation is made; that the fire consume 
tl]c good and bad indifTcrently. When argument i> 
edged and pointed with wit, it is doubty elTcctivc; 
but when that edge is jagged with ill-will, poisoned, 
too, with personal spleen, then it becomes a weapon un- 
worthy of a man. Sometimes Mr. Adams used his 
wit as fairly as hia wisdom; and bags of wind, on 
which Hercules might have stamped and beaten a 
twelvemonth, hut in vain — at a single puncture 
from that keen wit gave up their ghost and flattened 
into nothing; a vanity to all men, but a vexation of 
spirit to hiin who had blown them so full of hts own 
soul. But sometimes, yes, often, Mr. Adams.'* wit 
performs a different part: it sita as a judge, unjust 
and unforgiving, " often deciding wrong, and when 
right from wrong motives." It was the small dagger 
with which he smote the fallen foe. It is a poor 
pmise for a famous man, churchman, or statesman, 
to beat a blackguard with his own weapons. It must 
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be confcBsed, that, in controversy, Mr. Adams's ar- 
rows were sharp and dieftlj delivered; but thej were 
often barbed, and sometimes poisoned. 

True, be encountered wore political opposition than 
any man in the nation. For more than forty years 
he bos never boon without bitter and unrelenting ene- 
mies, public unc] private. Nu mun in America, per- 
hapii, ever bad such provocations; iturety, none had 
ever such opportunities to reply without retorting. 
How much better would It have been, if, at tlie end of 
that long life and fiftj- years' war, he rould say be had 
never wasted a ithot; had never tinned with bis Itps, 
nor once feathered his public arrow with private 
spleen ! Wise as he was, and old, he never learned 
that for undeaerved calumny, for personal insult ond 
abuse, there is one answer, Cliristinn, manly, and ir- 
refutable — the dignity of silence. A just man can 
aiford to wait till the storm of abuse shall spend its 
rage and vanish under the rainbow, which itself fur- 
nishes and leaves behind. The retorting spctch of 
liucb a man may be silvern or iron ; his silence, vic- 
torious and golden. 

It is easy to censure Mr. Adams for such intem- 
perance of speech and persecution of persons; un- 
fortunately) too cosy to fuminh other examples of 
both. We know wliat he spoke — God only what he 
repressed. Who knows out of how deep a fullness of 
indignation such torrents gush? Tried by the 
standard of other men, his fellow politicians of 
America and Europe, he was no worse than they, only 
abler.'* The mouse and the fox have as great a 
proportionate anger as the lion, though the one is 
ridiculous ond the other terrific. Mr. Adams muiit 

be tried by his own standard, the rule of right, the 
VI— 10 
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standard of conscience and of ClirUlianit;r; tlicn 
surely lie did wrong. For such a man tlic rulgaritj 
o( the ofTensc is iio excuse. 

Witti t\m and the other exceptions he appears a 
pemarkftbly conscientious mfl.n in his public life. He 
may often Imw erred, as all men, without violating 
his cwn Ki-nse of right. 

Wliile he vc&s President he would not consent to 
any '* puhiic manifestation of honors personal to him- 
self." lie would not accept a present, for his Bible 
taught him what experience continually enforces, that 
a gift blinds the eyca of wise men and perverts their 
judgment. While at St. Petersburg, the Kusaiao 
Minister of the Interior, then an old man, felt un- 
easy on account of the presents areepted dnring hja 
official sen'ice, and, calculating the value of all gifts 
received, returned it to the imperial treasury. This 
fact made an impression on Mr. Adams, and led to a 
resolution which he faithfully kept. When a hook- 
selicr sent him a costly Bible, he kept the book, but 
paid its full value. No bribes, no pensions, in any 
form, ever soiled justice io hia hands. He would 
never be indebted to any body of men, lest they might 
afterwards sway him from the right path. 

Because he was a conscientious man he would ne*'er 
be the servant of a party, and never was. It was of 
great advantage Io him that he wa* absent while the 
two chief parties were forming in the United States. 
He came into the Massachusetts Legislature as a Fed- 
eralist, but some anti-Federalists also voted for him. 
His first vote showed he was not limited by the com- 
mon principles of a party. He was chosen to the 
Senate of the United Slates, not by a party vote. At 
first he acted mainly with the Federalists, though not 
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always voting with hiii colleagues; but in 1807 acted 
with the admin bitmtioti in the matter of the Em- 
bargo. This was the eventful crisis of his life; this 
change in his politics, while it g&ve him Btation and 
political power, j'ct brought upon him tlie indignation 
of his former friends ; it has nc*'cr been forgotten nor 
forgiven. Be the outward occasion and inward motive 
what they may, this led to the sundering of friend- 
ships long cherished and deservedly dear ; it produced 
the most bitter experience of his life. Political men 
would naturally undertake to judge his counsel by ita 
probable and obvious conscqucncoit, the fiivor of the 
Executive, rather than attribute it to any latent motive 
of patriotism in his heart. 

Wliile at the head of the nation he would not be 
the President of a. party, but of tlie people; when he 
became a representative in Congress he was not the 

.delegate of a party, hut of juiitice and the eternal 

'right* giving his constituents an assurance that he 
would hold Iiimsclf in allegiance to no party, national 
or political. He has often been accused of hatred to 
the South ; I can find no trace of it, *' 1 entered Con- 
gress,** says he, ** without one sentiment of discrim- 

tiaation between the North and South." At first he 
ted with Mr. Jackson, to arrest the progress of nul- 
lification, for the democracy of South Carolina was 
putting in practice what the Federalists of New Kng- 
land have bo often been alleged to have held in theory, 
and condemned on that allegation. Here he was coa- 

..sist«it. In 1834 he approved the spirit of the same 
President in demanding justice of France; but after- 
wards he did not haiitate to oppose, and perhaps 
abuse him. 

He had a high reverence for religion: none of our 
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public men more. He aimed to be a Christian man. 
Signs of this have often been sought in his habits of 
church-goingt of reading the Bible; thcv maj be 
found rather in the general rectitude of his life, public 
nrd private, and in the high motives which swayed 
him, ID his opposition to slavery, in the sclf-dcnini 
which cost him his re-election. In lus public acts he 
seems animated by the thought that he stood in the 
presence of God. Though ruther unphiloaophical in 
his theology, resting to a great degree on the authority 
of tradition and the letter, and attaching much value 
to forms and times, he yet saw the peculiar excellence 
of Christianity, — that it recogni7ed " love as the 
paramount and transcendent law of human nature." 
I do not say that his life indicates the attainment of a 
complete religious repose, but that he earnestly and 
continually labored to achieve that. You sliall find 
few statesmen, few men, who act witJi a more continual 
and obvious rtfereocc to religion as a motive* a5 a 
guide, as a comfort. He was, however, no sectarian. 
His devotion to freedom appeared, where it seldom ap- 
pears, in his notions about religion. He thought for 
himself, and had a theology of his own, rather old- 
faahioncd, it is true, and not very philosophical or 
consistent, it may be, and En that he was not very sing- 
ular ; but he allowed others to thinlc also for them- 
selves, and have a theology of their own. Mr. Adams 
was a Unitarian. It is no great merit to be a Uni- 
tarian, or a Calvinist, or a Catholic, perhaps no more 
merit to be one tlian the other. But he waa not 
ai)ha,med of his belief when Unitarianism was little, 
despised, mocked at, and c&lted " infidelity ** on all 
sides. When the Unitarian church at Washington, a 
small and feeble body, met for worship in an upper 
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room — not large, but obscure, over u public bathing 
house — Jolm Quincj Adams, the Secretory of State 
and expecting to be President, came regularly to wor- 
ship with them. It wan not fashionable; it waa hartUy 
rctpcctable, for the Unitarians were not then, as now, 
numerous and rich; but he went and worshiped. It 
was no merit to think with any sect, it was a great 
merit lo dare to bo true to his convictions. In his 
theology, us in {wHtics, he fetired not to stund in a 
minority. If there ever was an /Vmcricun who loved 
the praise of Gofl more than tlic praise of men, I be 
lieve Mr. Adams was one. 

His devotion to freedom, hia love of his couotry* 
his conHcientiousncss, his religion, are four things 
strong and noticeable in his character. You shall loolc 
long amongst our famoiie men before you find his 
equal in these things."' 

Somebody nays, no man ever used all his Intellectual 
faculties as far as pas^ibk'. If any man is an ex- 
ception to this rule, it is Mr. Adania. He was tem- 
perate and diligent; industrious almost to a fault, 
though not orderly or systematic. His diplomatic 
letters, his orations, his reports and speeches, all in- 
dicate wide learning, the fruit of the most remarka- 
ble diligence. The attainments of a well-bred scholar 
•re not often found in the American Congress, or the 
Prenident's house. Yet he never gives proof that he 
had the mind of a great man. In his special depart- 
ment of politics he does not appear as a master. He 
has no great ideas with wliich to solve the riddles of 
commerce and finance ; has done littk to settle the com- 
mercial problems of the world, — for that work there 
is needed not only a retrospective acquaintance with 
the habits and history of men, but the foresight which 
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comes from a knowledge of the nature of things and 
of man. Hia chief intellectual excellence seems to 
liave been memory; his great raonil mcrlti a conscien- 
tioua and firm honesty: hia practical Htrengtb la^ in 
bis diligence. His counsels seem almost alirays to 
have come from « knowledge of human history, seldom 
to have bc«n prompted by a knowledge of the nature 
of man. Hence ho was a critic of the post, or an 
administratur of tlie present, rather than a prophetic 
guide for the future. He had many facts and prec- 
edents, hut few ideas. Few examples of great po- 
litical foresight can be quoted from hia life; and 
therein, to his honor be it spoken, hia heart seems to 
have out-traveled his head. Tlie public affairs of the 
United States seem generally to be conducted by many 
men of moderate ablhtics, rather than by a few men 
of great genius for politica. 

Mr. Adams wnite much. Some of his works are 
remarkable for their beauty, for the graceful pro- 
portions of their style, and the felicity of their dec- 
oration. Such arc bin celebrated Lectures on 
Rhetoric and Oratory, which are sufficiently learned 
and sagacious, not very philosophical, but written in 
an agreeable style, and at the present day not wholly 
without value- His review of the works of Fisher 
Ames — I speak only of the rhetoric — is, perhaps, the 
finest of his compositions. Some of his productions 
nre disorderly, ill-compacted, without " joints or con- 
texture,** and homely to a fault: this oration is a 
growth out of ft central thought, marked by an in- 
ternal harmony; that, a composition, a piece of car- 
pentry distinguished by only an outward symmetry of 
members; others arc neither growth nor composition, 
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only a. mass of matcriak hudtUcd und lumped to- 
pether. Most of his later produclioiw, with the ex- 
ception of his ron^cssiona] speeches, arc hardi cold, 
and unfinished performances, with little order in the 
thoughtH, and less beauty in the expression. His ex- 
temporaneous speeches huve more of both; they are 
better finished than his studied orations. He coutd 
judge and speak with fury, though he wrote with 
phlegm. His illustrations are usually drawn from 
h'tcraturc, not from nature or human life; his lan- 
guage is commonly cold, derived from the Roman 
stream which has been filtered through books, rather 
than from the deep and original well of our Saxon 
hom*. His published letters are compact, written in 
a cold style, without playfulness or wit, with no ele- 
gance, and, though mostly business letters, they are 
not remarkable for strength or distinctness. His 
diligence appears in verae as well as prose. He wrote 
much lliat rhymed tolerably; little that was poetical. 
The name absence of nature, the same ccldnrss and 
lack of inspiration, mark his poetry and prost. But 
in all that lie wrote, with tlie exceptions mentioned 
above, though you miss the genial wormth, the lofty 
thought, the mind that attracts, embraces, warms, 
and inspire* the reader, you find always a spirit of 
humanity, of justice, and love to God. 

Mr. Adams was seldom eloquent. Eloquence is no 
great gift. It has its place among subordinate 
powers, not among the chief. Alas for the states- 
man or preacher who has only that to sare the state 
withal! Washington had none of It, yet how he ruled 
the land! No man in America has ever had a po- 
litical in6uencc bo wide and permanent as Mr. Jeffer- 
son; yet he was a very indifferent writer, and never 
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made a speech of any value. Tlie acts of Washing- 
ton, the ideas of Jefferson, madv eloquence superBu- 
ous. True, it has itij value: if a man have at command 
the electricity of tmtli, justice, love, the sentinients 
and great idcnit thereof, it i« a good thing to be able 
with Oiyinpinn hand to condense thut clcL-trtc fire into 
boltvd eloquence; to thundtr and Itglitvn in the ^ky. 
But if u man have thai tleclric truth, it matters little 
whether it is Moses tliat speaks, or only Aaron: 
whether or not I'mil's bodily presence he weak and 
hia speech contemptible: it i» Moses* thought which 
thunders and lightens out of Sinai ; it is Paul's idea 
that b powerful and builds up the Church. Of true 
eloquence, the best thoughts put in the best words, 
and uttered in the best form, Mr. Adams had little, 
and that appeared itiaiulj in the latter part of his 
life. Hundreds have more. What passes for elo- 
quence is common in America, where the public mouth 
is always a-going. Ills early orations are poor in 
their Bubstonce and faulty in their form. His ability 
OB an orator developed late; no proofs of it appear be- 
fore lie entered the llouiic of Repreaentatives, at & 
good old age. 

In his manner of speaking there was little dignity 
and no grace, though sometimes there was a terrible 
energy and fire. He was often a powerful speaker 
— by his facts and figures, by his knowledge, his 
fame, his age, and his position, but most of all by bis 
independent character. He spoke worthily of great 
men, of Madison or Lafayette, kindling with his 
theme, and laying aside all littleness of a party. 
However, he was most earnest and most eloquent not 
when he stood up the cluunpion of a neglected truth, 
not when he dwelt on great men now venerable to us 
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allf but when he gathered liis strength to attack a foe. 
Incensed, his sarcasm wn» terrific; colossal vanity, as* 
piriDjEf to be a Ghenghis Khan* at the touch of that 
Ithuricl apear shrank to the dimensions of Tom 
Thumb. Hii* invective is his nuiRterpiecc of oratoric 
skill. It is sad to say this, and to remember that the 
greatest works of ancient or of modem rhetoric, from 
the thuTiderinjf Philippics of Demosthenes down to 
the sarcastic and crazy rattle of Lord Brougliam, 
are all of the name character, arc efforts against a 
personal foe! JMen find hitherto the ableHt acts and 
speech in the same cause, — not positive and creating, 
but critical and combative, — in war. 

If Mr. Adams had died in 1829, he would have been 
remembered for awhile as a learned man ; ns an able 
diplomatist, who lind sor\'cd his countri^ faithfully at 
home and abroad; as a President spotless and incor- 
ruptible, but not as a very important personage in 
American history. His mark would luivc been faint 
and soon effaced from the sands of lime. But the 
last period of his life was the noblest. He had worn 
all the official honors which the nation could bestow; 
he sought the greater honor of serving thut nation, 
who had now no added boon to give- All that he had 
done as Minister abroad, as Senator, as Secretary, and 
■President, is little compared with what he did in the 
House of Representatives ; and while lie stood tliere, 
with nothing to hope, with nothing to fear, tlte liand 
of Justice wrote his name high up on the walls of his 
country. It was surprising to see at his first at- 
tendance there, men, who, while lie was President, had 
been the loudest to call out " coalition, bargain, io- 
trigue, corruption," come forward and express the in- 
voluntary confidence they felt in his wisdom and in- 
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te^itVi and their fear, actual though baNeleits, that his 
withdrawal from the committee on manufactures would 
" endanger the very Union itself." 

Groat questions Hoon cnmc up ; nullification was 
speedily disposed of; (he bank and the tariff got ended 
or eomproiiiiscd; but 8lavi>r}' lay in the consciousness 
of the nation, like the one dear hut appallhig sin in a 
nian*a heart. Some wished to be rid of it, nortliem 
men and southern men. It would conic up; to justify 
that, or excuse it, the American sentiment and idea must 
be denied and rejected utterly ; the South, who had long 
known the charms of Dathsheba, waa ready for her sake 
to make away with Uriah himself. To remove that 
monstrous evil, gradually but totally, and restore unity 
to the nation, would require a greater change than the 
adoption of the Constitution. To keep slavery out of 
sight, yet in existence, unjustified, uncxcused, unre- 
pented of, a contradiction in the national consciousne^in, 
a political and deadly sin, the Bin against the holy spirit 
of American liberty, known but not confessed, the pub- 
lic secret of the people — that would lead to 8upprcec> 
ing petitions, suppressing debate in Congress and out 
of Congress, to silencing the pulpit, the press, and the 
people. 

Under these circumstances, Mr, Adams went to Con- 
gress, an old man, well known on both sides the water, 
the presidential laurels on hiR brow, independent and 
fearless, expecting no reward from men for services 
however great. In respect to the subject of slavery, he 
had no ideas in advance of the nation; he was far be- 
hind the foremost men. He " deprecated all discussion 
of slavery or its abolition, in the House, and gave no 
countenance to petitions for the abolition of slavery 
in the District of Columbia or the territories." How- 
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frer, he acquired new ideas aa lie went on, and became 
the congressional leader in the great movement of the 
American mind towards universal freedom. 

Here he stood aa the champion of human rights; 
here he fought, and with all his might. In 1836, bv 
the celebrated resolution, forbidding debate on the 
subject of slavery, the South drove the North to the 
wall, imilod it there into shameful silfiict!. A " north- 
ern man with southern prineijiW," before entering the 
President's chair, declared, thul if Congress should pass 
a law to abolish slavery in the District of Columbia, be 
would exercise his veto to prevent the law.** Mr. 
Adama stood up manfullj, sometimes almost alone, and 
contended for freedom of speech. Did obstinate men 
of the North ."iend petitions relative to slavery, asking 
for its abolition in the district or elsewhere? Mr. 
lAdatns wn^ ready to present the petitions. Did women 
petition? It made no difference with him. Did slaves 
petition? He stood up there to defend tlieir right to 
be heard. The South had overcome many an obstacle; 
but that one fearle-ss soiil would not hcnd, and could not 
be broken. Spite' of rules of order, he contrived to 
bring the matter perpetually before Congress, and 
sometimes to read the most ofFen.'»ive parts of the peti- 
tions. When Arkansas was made a state, he en- 
deavored to atiolish slavery to its domain ; he sought to 
establish international relations with Hayti, and to se- 
cure the right of suffrage for the colored citizens of 
the District of Columbia, The laws which forbid 
blacks to vote in the northern states he held " in utter 
abhorrence." 

He »aw from afar the plots of southern politicians* 
plots for extending the area of slavery, for narrowing 
the area of freedom, and exposed those plot<. You all 
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remember the tumult it excited when he roM in his place 
holding a petition from slaves; that the American Con- 
grcan wha thrown into long and disgraceful confusioDi 
You cannot have forgotten the uproar which followed 
his presenting « petition to dissolve the Union ! ** I 
know few speeches more noble and manly thnn his on 
the right of petition, — occasioned hy that celebrated 
attempt to stiHe debate, and on the annexation of 
Texas, Some proposed to censure him, some cluniorvd, 
" expel him," some cried out, ** burn llie petitions I " 
"and hitn with them!" screamed yd others. Some 
thKntcncd to have him indicted by the grnnJ jury of 
the district, " or be made amenable to tinotlicr tribunal," 
hoping to see *' an incendiary brought to condign pun- 
isliment." *' My life on it," said a southern legisla- 
tor, " if he presents that petition from slavcH, we shall 
yet flee him within the walls of the penitentiary.*' 
Some in secret thrcAtened to assassinate him in the 
streets. They mistook their man; with justice on hia 
side he did *' not fear all the grand juries in the uni- 
verse.'' He would not curl nor cringe, but snorted hia 
defiance in their very face. In front of ridicule, of de- 
sertion, obloquy, rage, and brutal threats, etood up that 
old man, bald and audacious; and the chafed rock of 
C^ohasset stands not firmer mid the yeasty waves, nor 
more triumphant Kpumn hack into the ocean's face the 
broken billows of the storm. That New England knee 
bent only before his God. That unpretending man — 
the whole power of the nation could not move him from 
his post. 

Men threatened to increase the slave power. Said 
OIK of the champions of slavery with prophetic speech, 
but fatal OS Cassandra's in the classic tale, Americans 
" would come up in thousands to plant the lone star of 
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the Texan bonuer on the Mexican capital. . . . 

llie bouniUeKa woilth of captured towna and rifled 
churchen, and a. lazy, vicious^ and luxunuiu priesthood, 
would soon cnabJc Texas to pay her soldiery and re- 
deem her state debt, and push her victorious arms to the 
very shores of the Pacific. And would not all this ex- 
tend the bounds of slavery? Yes, the result would be, 
thtit, befopt' another (juarter of a century, the extension 
of uluvery would not stop short of the Western ocean." 
Against this danger Mr. Adams armed Jiimself, and 
fouglit in the holiest cause — the cause of hunian 
rights. 

1 know few thingfi in modern times so grand sjt that 
old man etanding there in the House of Representa- 
tives, the compeer of Washington, a man who had 
borne himself proudly in kings' courts, early doing 
Bervice in high places, where honor may be won; a 
man who had filled the highest office in any nation's 
gift; a President's son, himself a President, standing 
there tlic cliainpion of the neediest of tlic oppressed: 
(he conquering cause pleased others; him only, the 
cause of the conquered. Had be once been senile to 
the hands that wielded power? No thunderbolt can 
scare him now! Did he once make a treaty and bind 
Mexico to betray the wandering fugitive who took his 
life in his hand and fled from the talons of the Amer- 
ican eagle? Now he would go to the stoke sooner than 
tolerate such a deed! When he went to the Supreme 
Court, after an absence of thirty years, and arose to 
defend a body of friendless negroes torn from tbeir 
home and moot unjustly held in thrall; when he a^ked 
tlic judges to excuse him ut once both for the trcrobling 
faultji of age and the inexperience of youth, the man 
having labored so long elsewhere that he had forgotten 
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tlie rules of court; wh«n he eumiucd up th« conclusion 
of the whole matter, and brought before those judicial 
but ^et moistening ejca the great men whom he had 
once met there — Cliase, Cuitliing, Martin, Livingston, 
and Marsliall himiielf ; nnd while he renicnibered them 
that were " gone, gone, all gone," remembered also 
Ihe Eternal Justice that is never gone, — wh^', Lhe sight 
was sublime. It was not ud old patrician of Rome 
who }iiid been consul, dictator, coming out of liis hon- 
ored retirement at Uic Senate's call, to stand in the 
forum to levy new armies, marshal them to victory 
afresh, mid gain thereby new hiurclB for bii brow; — 
hut it was a plain citizen of AiiK'riea, who had held an 
office fur greater than that of consul, king, or dictator, 
his hand reddened by no man's blood, expecting no 
honors, but coming in the name of ju-stice to plead for 
the slave, for the poor barbarian negro of Africa, for 
Cinque and Grabbo, for tlieir deeds comparing them to 
Hariijodius uitd Aristogeitun, whose classic memor>' 
made each bosom thrill. That was worth all his 
honors, — it was worth while to live fourscore ycare for 
Ihnt. 

When he stood in the House of Reproscntatives, the 
champion of tbo riglits of a minority, of the riglit^ of 
man, he stood colossal. Frinlcrick the Great seems 
doubly so, when, single-handed, " timt son of the Dukes 
of Brnndenhnrg" contended against Austria, France, 
England, RunsIo, kept them all at bay, divided by his 
skill, and conquered by his might. Surely he seems 
great, when measured merely by his deeds. But, in 
comparison, Frederick tlie Great seems Fredericl: the 
little: for Adams fought not for a kingdom, nor for 
fame, but for justlot' and the eternal right; fought, 
loo, with weapons tempered in a beavenly stream! 
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He had ha reward. Who ever misled it? From 

mythological Cain, who slew his brother, down to Judas 
Iscariot, and Attroti Burr; from Je&us of Nazareth, 
down to the least man that dm or lives — who ever lost 
his reward? None. No; not one. Withiii tlif wicked 
lieart there dwclU tlic avenger, with unseen hands, to 
adjust the cord* to poifian the fulal bowl. In the ini< 
penetrable citadel of a good man's consciousncsii, iin* 
seen by mortal eyes, there standi the palladium of ju&- 
tice, radiant with celestial liffht ; mortal hands may 
make and mar, — this they can mar not, no more than 
they can make. Things about the man can others 
build up or destroy; hut no foe, no tyrant, no assassin, 
can ever steal the man out of the man. Wlio would 
not have the conscioujtncss of being right, even of try- 
ing to be right, though affronted by a whole world, 
nilher thou eonficiotis of being wrong, and hollow, and 
false, have all the honora of a nation on his hcod? Of 
late years, no party stood up for Mr Adams, " The 
madman of Massachusetts," as they called him, on the 
floor of Congress; hut he knew that ho had, and in his 
old age, done one work, — he had contended for the 
unalienable rights of man, done it faithfully. The 
government of God is invisible. His justice the more 
certain, — and by that Mr. Adams had his abundant re- 
ward. 

But he bad his poorer and outward rewarda^ negative 
and positive. For Im teal in behalf of freedom he was 
called '• a monarchist in disguise," " an alien to the 
true interests of his country," " a traitor." A slave- 
liolder from Kentucky published to his constituents that 
he was " sincerely desirous to check that man, for if 
he could be removed from the councils of the nation, 
or silenced upon the exasperating subject to which he 
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had devoted himeclf', none other, 1 believe, could be 
found hardy t-iiough or bad enough to fill his place." 
It van worti) tKimethiiig tu have an enemy speak such 
praise as that; but tlie uliLve-liolder was wrong in hiii 
conjecture; the North hax yvt other sonx not leas hardy, 
not more likely to be silenced. Sflll more praise of a 
similar sort: — at a fourth of July dinner at Walter- 
borough, in South Carolina, this sentiment v&s pro- 
posed and responded to with nine cheers: "May we 
never want a Democrat to trip up the heels of a Fed- 
eralist, or a hangman to prepare a halter for John 
Qiiincy Adams." Considering what he had done and 
whenre those rewards proceeded, tliat was honor enough 
for a yet greater man. 

Let me turn to things more grateful. Mr. Adama, 
through lack of genial qualities, had few personal 
friends, yet from gcxnl men throughout the North there 
went up a hearty thanksgiving for his manly independ- 
ence, and prayers for hit^ success. Brave men forgot 
their old prejudices, forgot the "Embargo," forgot 
the " Hartford Convention," forgot all the hard things 
which he had ever said, forgot his words in the Senate, 
forgot iheir disappointments, and said — *' For this our 
hearts shall honor thee, thou brave old man!" In 
1843, when, for the first time, he visited the West, to 
assist at the foundation of a scientific institution, all the 
Went rose up to do him reverence. He did not go out 
to »eek honors, they came to seek him. It was the 
movement of a noble people, feeling a noble presence 
about them no less than within. When Cicero, the 
only great man whom Rome never feared, returned 
from his exile, all Italy rose up and went out to meet 
him ; so did the North and the West welcome this cham- 
pion of freedom, thi*, venerable old man. They came 
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not to honor one who had b«<n a Trc^idcnt, but one 
who was a maa. That filone, said Mr. Adams, with 
team of joy and grief fining his eyes, was reward 
fDough for all that he had done, suffered, or under^ 
taJcen. Yes, it was too much; too much for one man 
as the Kward of one life ! 

You all remember the laat lime he was at any pub- 
lic meeting in this city. A man hud been kidnapped 
in Boston) kidnapped at noon-day, " on the high rond 
between Fancuil Hall and old Quincy," and carried off 
to be a slave! '° Now England hands had seized their 
brother, sold him into bondage for ever, and liis chil- 
dren after him. In the presence of slavery, as of amu, 
the laws are silent, — not always men. Then it ap- 
pears who are men, who not! A meeting was called 
to talk the matter over, in a plain way, and look in 
one another's faces. Who was fit to preside in such a 
case? That old man »at in the chair in Funcuil Hall; 
above him was the image of his father, and hie ovrm 
around him were Hancock and the other Adams, — 
Washington, greatest of all ; before him were the men 
and women of Boston, met to consider the wrongs done 
to a miserable negro slave; the roof of tlie old Cradle 
of Liberty spanned over them all. Forty years before, 
a young man and a Senator, he had taken the chair at 
a meeting called to consult ou the wrong done to Amer- 
ican seamen, violently impressed by the British from 
ao American ahip of war, the unlucky Chesapeake; 
some of you rcniembtr that event. Now, an old man, 
clothed with half a century of honors, he sits in th« 
same hall, to preside over a meeting to consider the 
outrage done to a single slave; n greater outruge — 
alas, not done by a hostile, not b^ an alien hand! One 

was the first meeting of citiiens he ever presided over, 
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the otKer was tlie last ; bath for the same object — the 
defense of the eternal right. 

But X would not weary you. His death was noble; 
fit coding for such a life. He was an old man. the 
laat that had ht'ld a dipItMnatic office under Washington. 
He had uttered his oracles ; had done ius work. The 
highest honors of the nation he had worthily worn ; but, 
an liis tuwnsmi^n toll us, — caring little for the Presi- 
denf, and much for the man, — that was very little In 
comparison with his character. The good and UI of 
the human cup he had tasted, and plentifully, too* a^i 
son, husband, father. He had home his testimony for 
freedom and the rights of mankind; he had stood in 
Congress, almost alone; with a few gallant men had 
gone down to the battleti^ld, and if Tictorj escaped 
him, it was because night came on. 

He saw others enter the field in good heart, to stand 
in the imminent deadly breach; he lived long enough 
for hia own welfare, for his own ambition ; long enough 
to see the seal broJcen, — and then, this aged Simeon, 
joyful in the consolation, bowed his head and went 
home in pence. His feet were not hurt with fetters; 
he died with his armor on ; died like a Senator, in the 
Capitol of the nation; died like an American, in the 
service of his country; died like a Christian, full of 
immortality; died like a man, fearless and free! 

You will ask, What was the secret of hia strength? 
Whence did he gain BUeh power to stand erect where 
others so often cringed and crouchpd low to the 
ground? It is plain to see: he looked beyond time, be- 
yond men : looked to the eternal God, and, fearing Him, 
forgot all other fear. Some of bis failings he knew to 
be such, and struggled with them though lie did not 
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ovcrcrome. A man, not over-modest, once asked him 
what he most of all lamented in hU life, and l)« replied: 
"My unpctuous temper and vituperative speech; that 
I have not always returned good for evil, but in the 
madness of my blood have said thinga that I am 
ashamed of before my God I " As the vorld goes* it 
needed some grcatncsa to say that. 

When he was a hoy, his mother, « still woman, and 
capable, deep-hearted, and pious, took great painB with 
his culture; most of all with his religious culture. 
When, at the age of ten, he was about to leave home for 
years of absence in another land, she took him aside to 
warn him of temptation» which he could not thi-a un- 
derstand. She bade him remember Kligion and hia 
God — his secret, silent prayer. Often in hia day 
there came the earthquake of party strife; the fire, the 
storm, and the whirlwind of passion; he listened — 
and God was uot there ; but there eame, too, the remem- 
brance of his mother's whispered words; God came im 
lat memory, and earthquake and storm, the fire and 
'^the whirlwind were powerless, at last, before that still 
small voice. Beautifully did she write to her boy of 
ten, " Great learning and superior abilities will be of 
little value . . , unless virtue, honor, truth, and 
integrity, arc added to tlicm. Ilcmcmbcr that you are 
accountable to your Maker for all your words and your 
actions." " Dear as you arc to mc," says this more 
than Spartan, this Cliristian mother, " Dear as you are 
to me, I would much rather you should have found 
your grave in the ocenii you have crossed, or that any 
untimely deatli cross you in your infant years, than 
■ec you an immoral, profligate, or graceless child. Let 
your observations and comparisons produce in your 
mind &D abhorrence of domination and power — the 
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parcnls of slavery, ignorance, nnd barbarism. Mtkj 
jou be led to an imitation of that disinterested patriot- 
ism and that noble love of ^'our country wliich will 
teach you to despise wealth, titleis, pomp, and equip- 
age, as mere external advantages, which cannot add to 
the internal excellence of your mind, or compcnsHtc for 
the want of integrity and virtue." She tells him in a 
letter, that her father, a plain New England clergy- 
man, of Braintrce, who had just died, "left you a 
Eegacy more valuable than gold or silver; he left you 
his bl&<i!iing, and his prayers that you might become 
a useful citizen, a guardian of the laws, liberty, and 
religion of your country. . . Lay thin bequest 

up in your memory and practise upon it; believe me, 
you will Bnd it a treaeure that neither moth nor rust 
call destroy." 

If a child hare such a mother, there is no wonder 
why he stood fearless, and bore a charmed life which 
no opposition could tame down. I wonder more that 
one so born and by such a mother bred, could ever 
once bend a servile knee; could ever indulge that fierce 
and dreadful hate; could ever stoop to sully those hands 
which hen had joined in prayer. It ill accords with 
teachings like her own. I wonder that he could ever 
have refused to " deliberate." Religion is a quality 
that makes a man independent; disappointment will 
not render such an one sour, nor oppression drive him 
mad, nor elevation bewilder; power will not dazzle, nor 
gold corrupt; no threat can silence and no fear subdue. 

There are men enough bom with greater abilities 
than Mr. Adams, men enough in New England, in all 
the walks of man. But how many are there in political 
life who use their gifts so diligently, with such con- 
science, such fearless deference to God? — tmy, tell ut 
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one. I have not spared his faults ; I am no eulogist, to 
paint A oiftD with undiAcriniinating praise. Let hia 
follies want us. while his virtues guide. But look on 
all hig faults, and then compare him with our famous 
men of the North or the South; with the great Whigs 
or the great Democrats. Ask which was the purest 
man, the roost patriotic, the most honest; which did 
his nation the smallest harm and tlie greatest good; 
which for Kia country and his kind denied himself the 
most. Shall I examine their liven, public and private, 
strip them bare and la; them down beside his life, and 
ask which, after all, has the least of blemish and the 
most of beauty? Nay, that ts not for me to do or 
to attempt. 

In one thing he surpassed most men, — he grew more 
liberal the more he grew old, ripening and mellowing, 
too, with age. After he was seventy yean old, he wel- 
comed new ideas, kept his mind vigorous, and never fell 
into tlrnt crikbbed admiration of patt times and buried 
institutions, which is the palsy of so many u man, and 
which mokes old age nothing but a pity, and gray 
hairs provocative of tears. This is the more remark- 
able in a man of his habitual reverence for the past, in 
one who judged oftener by the history than by the 
nature of man. 

Times will come when men shall look to that vacant 
seat. But the thunder is silent, the lightning gone; 
other men must talce his place and fill it as they can. 
Let us not mourn that he has gone from us ; let us re- 
member what was evil in him, but only to be warned of 
ambition, of party strife, to love more that Inrge 
diarity which forgives an enemy, and, through good 
and ill. contends for mankind. Let us be thankful for 
the good he has said and done, be guided by it and 
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blessed. There is a. certain affluence of intellectual 
power granted to some men, which provokes admira- 
tion for a time, let the man of nijriaJ gifi* use his 
talent as he may. Such nterel}' cubic greatness of mind 
is matter of astonishment rather than a 6t subject for 
esteem and praise. Of that, Mr. Adams had little* as 
so nia.n^' of his contemporaries had more. In him 
what most commands respect is« his independence* his 
Io%'c of justice, of his country and his kind. So son of 
New England has been ever so distinguished in political 
life. But it is no great thing to be President of tlie 
United States ; some men it only make>i ridiculous. A 
worm on a steeple's lop is nothing but a worm, no more 
able to &y than while creeping in congenial mud; a 
mountain needs no steeple to lift its head and show the 
world what is great and high. The world obeys its 
great men, stand where thev may. 

After all, this must be the greatest praise of Mr. 
Adams; in private he corrupted no man nor woman; 
as a politician he never debauched the public morals 
of his country, nor usfd public power for anv private 
end; in public and private lie lived clean and above 
board; he taught a fearless love of truth and the right, 
both by word and deed. I wish I could add, that was a 
small praise. But, as the times go, as our famous men 
are* it is a very great fame, and there are few com- 
petitors for such renown : I must leave him alone in that 
glory. Doubtless, us he looked back on bis long career, 
his whole life, motives as well ns actions, must have 
seemed covered with imperfections. I will seek no 
further to disclose his merits, or "draw his frailties 
from their dread abode." 

He has passed on. where superior gifts and oppor- 
tunities avail not, nor his long life, nor his high sta- 
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tion, nor his wide-spreod fame; where enemies cease 
from troubling, and tlic flattering tongue also is stiil. 
Wealth, honor, fame, forsake him at the grs-ve'e mouth. 
It is only the living soul, eullied or clean* which the last 
anftel bears off in his arms to that world where many 
that seem 6rst shall be l&st, and the last Brat; but 
where justice shall be loringly done to the great man 
full of power and wisdom who rules the state, and the 
feeblest slave whom oppression chains down in ignor- 
ance and vice — done by the all-seeing Father of both 
President and slave, who loves both with equal love. 
The venerable niiin !s gone home. He shall have his 
praise. But who .shall speak it worthily? Mean men 
and little, who ehrank from him in life, who never 
eliarcd wliat was manlieet in the man, hut mocked at 
his living nobleness, shall they come forward and with 
mealy mouths, to sing his requiem, forgetting that his 
eulogy is their own ban ? Some will rejoice at his death ; 
there is one man the less to fear, and they who 
trembled at li!s life may welt be glad when the earth 
has covered up the son she bore. Strange men will 
meet with mutual solace at his tomh, wondering that 
their common foe is dead, and they are uiet ! The 
llcrnds and Pilatcs of contending parties may be made 
friends above his grave, and clasping bands may fancy 
that their union is snfer than before; but there will 
come a day after to-day ! Let us leave him to lus 
Test. 

The slave has lost a champion who gained new ardor 
and new strength the longer he fought; America has 
lost a man who loved her with his heart; religion has 
lost a supporter: freedom an unfailing friend, and 
mankind a noble vindicator of our unalienable rights. 

It is not long since he was here in our own streets; 
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three winter months have ecanily flown: he set out for 
his toil — but went home to liis rest. His labors arc 
over. No man now threatens to assassinate ; none to 
expel ; none even to censure. The theatrical thunder 
of Congress, noUy but harmleKS, has ended as it ought, 
in honest tear;. South Carolina need ask no more a 
halter for that one northern neck she could not bend 
nor brcntc. The tears of his country are dropped upon 
his urn; tlic muse of lustory ahull write thereon, in 
letters not to be effaced, The oke gkeat man sincb 
Washington whom America had no cause to feak. 

To-day that venerable form lies In the capito), — ' 
the disenchanted dust. All is silent. But his undy- 
ing soul, cottid we deem it still hovering o*er its native 
soil, bound to take leave, yet lingering stitl, and loath 
to part, that wcidld bid us love our country, love man, 
love Justice, freedom, right, and above all, love God. 
To-morrow that venerable dust starts once more to 
join the dear presence of father and mother, to mingle 
his ashes with their ashes, as their lives once mingled, 
und their eoula again. Let his native state communi- 
cate her last sad sacrament, and give him now, it is all 
she can, a little earth for charity. 

But what shall we say as the dust retumsP 



' Wliere sluvcty's minions cower 
Before the servile power, 

lie bore their ban; 
Anil, like the agtil onk, 
Thst brRTed th« llglitnlng's stroke 
When thunder* round It broke. 

Stood up & man. 



' Nay, wlirn they stormed rIduJ, 
And round hlin Ulce a cloud, 

C«iiie tliick and bWk, — 
He single-handed strovet 
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And, like Olymplmn Jawe, 
With Ua own thunder Aran 
The phaluiz back. 

« Not from the bloo^ field. 
Borne on his battered ahldd. 

By foes o'ercoroei — 
But from a sterner fight. 
In the defense of Rigfat, 
dotbed with a conqueror's mlg^t* 
We bail him borne. 

" His life In labors spent. 
Hist 'Old man eloquent* 

Now rests for ay; — 
His dust the tomb may dalmt — 
His spirits qneDCliless flame. 
His ' renerable name,' 
Pass not mmj." 
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When RossuGt, who was liimsclf the eagle of elo- 
quence, preached the funeral discourse on Hcnmtla 
Maria, daughter of Henry tlie Fourth of France, 
and wife of Charles tlte First of England, he had a 
tusk far easier tlian mine to-day. She was indeed 
the queen of misfortunes; the daughter of & king 
aseasEinatcd in his own capital, and the widow of a 
king judicially put to death in front of his own 
palace. Her married life was bounded by the murder 
of her roya] aire, and the execution of her kingly 
.ipouse; and she died neglected, far from kith and 
kin. But for that great man, who in hiK youth was 
called, prophetically, a " Father of the Church," the 
sorrows of her birth and her c»itate made it e&sy to 
gather up tlie audience in his arms, to moisten the 
faces of men witli tears, lo show Uiem the nothingness 
of moriaJ glory, and the beauty of elemul tifc. He 
led his hearers to bis conclusion that day, as the 
mother lays the sobbing child in her bosom to still 
its grief. 

To-day it is not bo with me. Of all my public 
trials, this is my most trying day. Give me your 
eymp«tJiies, my friends; remember the difficulty of 
my position, — its delicacy too. 

I am to bpeak of one of the most conspicuous men 
that New England ever bore, — conspicuous, not by 
Occident, but by the nature of Im mind, — one of her 
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ablest intellects. I am to speak of &a eminent roan, 
of great power, in a great office, one of the landmarks 
of politin, now Laid low. He seemed so great that 
Bomc men thought he was himself one of the institu- 
tions of America. I am to speak while Iiis departure 
is yet but of yesterday ; while the sombre flags still float 
in our streets. I am no party man; you know I am 
not. No party ia responsible for me, nor I to any 
one. I am free to commend the good things of all 
parlies, — their great and good men; free likewise 
to censure the evil of all parties. You will not ask 
me to sny what only suita the public ear: there are 
a hundred to do that to-day. I do not follow opinion 
bccuusv popular. I cannot praise u man because he 
had great gifts, great station, and great opportunities; 
I cannot harshly censure a man for trivinl mistakes. 
You will not ask me to flatter because others flatter; 
to condemn b^eause the ruts of condemnation are so 
deep and so easy to travel in. It is unjust to be un- 
generous, either in praise or blame: only the truth is 
beautiful in speech. It is nnt reverential to treat a 
great man like a &poik-d child. Most of yon are old 
enough to know tliat good and evil are both to be 
expected of each man. I hope you are all wise 
enough to discriminatt between right and wrong. 

Give mc your sympathies. This I am sure of, — I 
dball be as tender in my judgment as a woman's: love; 
I will try to be us fair as (he justice of a man. I 
shall tax your time beyond even my usual wont, for 
I cannot crush Olyiniius into a. nut. Be not alarmed: 
if I tax your time the more, 1 slwU lire your patience 
leaSa Such a day as this will never come again to 
you or me. There is no Daniel Webster left to die, 
and naturu will not soon give us another such as he. 
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I will take care by my speech that you sit easy on 
your bench. The theme will assure it that you Temem- 
ber what I say. 

A great man in the bloAsom of the world ; the indi- 
vidual and prophetic flower, parent of seeds ihnt will 
be men. This is the greatest work of God; far 
traoBccnding earth, and moon, and sun* and all the 
materiol ma^ificence of th« universe. It is "a little 
lower than the angels," and, like the aloe*tree, it 
blooms but once an age. So we should value, love, 
and cherish it the more. America has not iriany great 
men living now, — scarce one: there have been few 
in her history. Fertile in multitudes, she is stingy in 
greatnesH, — her works mainly achieved by large bodies 
of but common men. At this dny the world has not 
many natural masters. There is a dearth of great 
men. England is no better off than wc her child. 
Sir Robert Peel ho* for years been dead. Welling- 
ton's soul lias gone home, and left his body awaiting 
burial. In France, Gennaiiy, Italy, and Russia, few 
great charaeten appear. The Revolution of 1848. 
which found everything eW, failed because it found 
not them. A sad Hungarian weeps over the hidden 
crown of Maria Theresa; a sadder countenance dropA 
a tear for the nation of Dante, and the soil of Virgil 
and Ctesar, Lucretius and Cicero.' To me these two 
seem the greatest men of Europe now. There are 
great chemists, great geologists, great philologians ; 
but of great men, Christendom has not many. From 
the highest places of politics greatness recedes, and 
in all Europe no kingly intellect now throbs beneath 
a royal crown. Even Nicholas of Russia is only tall, 
not great. 

But here let us pause a moment, aiid see wliat great- 
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ncjis ia* looking at the pnj^reuiTe formation of the 
idea of a great man. 

la general, greatness is emiaence of ability; to 
there are as many different farms thereof as there 
are qualities wherein a man may be eminent. These 
Various forms of greatness should be distinctly marked, 
that, when we say a man \n great, we may know 
exactly what we mean. 

In the rudest ages, when tiie body is man's only 
tool for work or war, eminent strength of body is 
the thing most coveted. Tlii-n, and ao long as human 
affairs are controlled by brute force, the giant is 
thought to be the great man, — is had in honor for his 
eminent brute strength. 

When men have a little outgrown that period of 
force, cunning is the quality most prized. The nimble 
brain outwits the heavy ann, and brings the circum- 
vented giant to the ground. He who can overreach 
his antagonisti plotting more Hubtlyt winning with 
more deceitful iihill; who can turn and double on his 
unseen track, can ** atnile and smile, and be a villain,** 
- — he is the great man. 

Brute force is merely animn]; cunning is the animal- 
ism of the intellect, — the mind's least intellectual cle- 
ment. As men go on in their development, finding 
qualities more valuable than the strength of the lion or 
the subtlety of the fox, tlicy come to value higher in- 
tellectual faculties, — great understanding, great im- 
agination, great reason. Power to think is, then, the 
faculty men value most; ability to devise means for 
attaining ends desired ; the power to originate ideas, to 
express them in speech, to organize them into institu- 
tions; to organize things into a machine, men into an 
army, or a fltate, or a gang of operatives ; to admints- 
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ter these various organizntions. He who is cmiDCDt in 
tills nbilitj is thought the great man. 

But there are quaUtics Doblcr than the mere intel- 
lect, tlie moral, the affectioiial. t]iv religious faculties, 
—■the power of justice, of love, of holliieiis, of trust 
in God, and of ohcdlciicc to his law, — the ctcmaf 
right. These arc the highest qualities of man: whoso 
is most eminent therein is the greatest of great men. 
He is as much above the merely intellectual great 
men, as thej' above the men of mere cunning or of 
force. 

Thus, then, we have four different hinds of grcat- 
ncsR. Let me name them bodily greatness, crafty 
greatness, tntetlectual greatness, religious greatness. 
Men in different degrees of development will value 
the different kinds of grcutatas. Belial cannot yet 
honor Christ. How can the httle gir] appreciate 
Aristotle and Kant? The child thinks as a child. 
You must have manhood in you to honor it to othersi 
even to see it. 

Yet how we love to honor men eminent in such 
modes of greatness as we can understand! Indeed, 
wo must do so. Soon as we really see a real great 
man, his magnelittm draws us. will we or no. Do 
any of you remember when, for the first time In adult 
years, you stood beside the ocean, or some great moun- 
tain of New Hampshire, or Virginia, or Pennsylvania, 
or the mighty mounts that rise in Switzerland? Do 
yoa remember what emotions came upon you at the 
awful presence.'' But if you ore confronted by a 
man of vast genius, of colossal history and achieve- 
ments, immense personal power of wisdom, justice, 
philanthropy, religion, of mighty power of will and 
mighty act; if you feel him as you feel the moimtam 
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and the sea, what grander emotions spring up! It 
is like making the acquaintance of one of the elemen- 
tary forces of the earth, — like aKsoeiating with grav- 
itatioD itself! The stilTest neck bends over: down go 
the democratic knees; human nature is loyal then! 
A New KngLaud ii hi pi natter, wrecked on an i)t]&nd in 
the Indian Sea, was seized by his conquerors and made 
their chief. Their captive bccmiic their king. After 
yeans uf rule, he managed to escape. When he once 
more vi&itcd his former realm, he found that tlie nar- 
Age hftd carried him to heaven, and worshipped htm 
$.i a god greater than their funcied deities: he had 
revolutionized divinity, and was himself entlironed as 
a god. Why so? In intellectual qualities, in religious 
qualities, he was HUj}er!or to their idea of God, and 
so they worshipped him. Thus loyal is human nature 
to its great men. 

Talk of democracy! — wc are all looking for a mas- 
ter; a man manlier than wc. We are always looking 
for u great man to solve the difficulty too Iwrd for us, 
to break the rock which lies in our way, — to repre- 
sent the poasibiltty of human nature as an ideal, and 
then to realize that ideal in his life. Little boys in 
the country, working against time, with stints to do, 
long for the pa-sjiing-hy of some tall brother, who in a 
few niinute.1 shall achieve what the smaller hoy took 
hours to do. And we are all of us but litile boys, look- 
ing for some great brother to come and help us end our 
tasks. 

But it is not quite so easy to recognize the greatest 
kind of greatness. A Nootka-Sound Indian would 
not see much in Leibnitz, Newton, Socrates, or Dante; 
and if a great man were to come as much before us as 
we are before the Nootka-Soundeni, wliat should we 
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9ny t>£ himP Why, the wor^t name* wc cuuld devise, 
blasphemer, hypocrite, infidol, atlioist. Perhaps we 
should dig up the old cross, and nuike a new nvartyr of 
the man poKtenty will worship as a deity. It is the 
men who arc up tliat sec the rising aun, not the slug- 
ganU. Jt takes greatness to sec grcatnesn, and know 
it at the first ; I mean to ace greatness of the highest 
kind. Dutk anybody- can see; bulk of body or mind. 
The loftiest form of greatness is never popular in its 
time. Men cannot understand or receive it. Guinea 
negroes would think a juggler a greater man than 
Franklin. What would be thought of Martin Luther 
at Rome, of Wsshinglor at St. Petersburg, of Fcnelon 
among the Sacs and Foxes? Herod and Pilate were 
popular in their day, — men of property and standing. 
T}iej got noTtiintttiona and honor enough. Jesus of 
Nazareth got no nomination, got a cross between two 
thieves, w&H crowned with tlioms, and, when he died, 
eleven Galileans gathered together to lament their 
Lord! Any man ean measure a walking-stick, — so 
many hands long, and so many nails beside; but it 
takes a mountain-intellect to measure the Andes and 
AlUi. 

Kow and then God creates a mighty man, who 
greatly Inlluences mankind. Sometime.s he reaches far 
on into otlitr ages. Surli a man, if he be of the great- 
est, will by and by unite in hJmself the four chief 
forces of society, — ■ business, politics, literature, and the 
Church. Himself a stronger force than all of these, he 
will at last control the commercial, political, literary, 
and ecclesiastical action of mankind. But just as he 
is greater than other men, in the highest mode of 
greatness, will he at first be opposed, and hated too. 
The tall house in the street darkens the grocer's window 
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opposite! and lie must strike his light 5ix>ner than be- 
fort;. The inferior grt-at roan doe» not understAiid 
the mim of superior modes of cmiiKiice. Sullenly the 
full moon at morning pales her incfFcctunI light before 
the rising dav. in the Greek fnble, jealous Saturn 
devours the new gods whom he feared, foreseeing the 
daj when the Olympian dynasty trould turn him out 
of heaven. To the natural man the excellence of the 
spiritual is only foolishness. What do you suppose the 
best educated Pharisees In Jerusalem thought of Jesus? 
They thouf{ht him an intidel ; " He blasphemeth." 
Tliey called him crazy: "He hath a devil." Tliey 
mocked at the daily beauty of his holiness: he liad 
" broken the Sabbath." IVy reviled at his philan- 
thropy: it wan " eating n-ith publicans und sinners." 

Human nature loves to reverence grout men, and 
often honors many a little one under the mistake that 
he is great. See how nations honor the greatest great 
men, — Moses, Zoroaster, Socrates. Jesus. — that loft- 
iest of men ! But by how many false men hare we been 
deceived, — men whose light leads to bewilder, and daz- 
zles to blind! If a prcuchcr is u thousand years before 
you and me, we cannot understand him. If only a hun- 
dred years of thought sliall separate us, there is a great 
gulf between the two, whereover neither Dives nor 
Ahraliuiu, nor yet Moses himself, can pass. It is a 
false great man often who gets possession of the pul> 
pit, with his lesson for to-day, which is no lesson; and 
a false great man who gets a throne, with his lesson for 
to-day, which is also no lesson. Men great in little 
things are sure of their pay. It is all ready, subject to 
their order. 

A little man is often mistaken for a great one. The 

possession of otiicc, of accidental renown, of imposing 
VI— 18 
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qualities, of brilliant eloquence, often dazzles the be- 
holder; and he reverence* a show. 

How much a great man of the highest kind can do 
for us, and how tmny ! It Is not harder for a cloud to 
thunder, than for a chestnut in a fanner's fire to snap. 
Dull Air. ilinglc urges along his restive, hard-mouthed 
donkey, besmutched with mire, and wealed with many a 
stripe, amid the laughter of the boys; while, by his 
proper motion, swanlike Milton flies before the faces 
of niankiodi which arc new lit with admiration at the 
poet's rising flight, hiv garlands and singing robes 
about him, till the aspiring glory transcends the sight, 
yet leaveit its track of beauty trailed across the sky. 

Intellect and conscience are conversant with ideas, — 
with absolute truth and absolute right, as the norm of 
conduct. But with most men the olFcctions are de- 
veloped in advance of the intellect and the conscience; 
and tlie afTertlons want a person. In his actions a man 
of great intellect embodies a principle, good or bad ; 
and by the affections men accept the great intellectual 
man, bad or good, and with him tlie principle he ha^ 
got 

As the affections are so large in us, how delightful is 
it for us to see a groat man, honor him, love him, rev- 
erence him, trust him! Crowds of men come to look 
upon a hero's face, who arc all careless of iiis actions 
and heedless of his thought; they know not Ills what, 
nor his whence, nor his whither; his person passes for 
reason, justice, and religion. 

They say that women have the most of this affection, 
and 80 are most attnehable, most swayed by persons,^ — 
least by ideas. Woman's mind and conscience, and her 
soul, they say, arc cosily crushed into her nll-embracing 
heart; and truth, justice, and holiness are trodden 
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unJi^rfuot b^ her afTcctioD, rui^hing towards iU object. 
" Wlittt folly ! " my men. But, when a man of Urge 
intellect comes, he is wont to inuke wouiun of uh ulli and 
take ua b; the heart. Each great intcltcctual man, if 
let alone* will have an influence in proportion to hia 
strength of mind and will, — the good great aian, the 
bad great man ; for as each particle of matter has aa 
attractive force, which affects all other matter, so each 
particle of mind has an attractive force, which draws 
all other mind. 

How pleasant it I* to lovu and reverence! To idle 
men how niueh more delightful is it than to criticiiee a 
man, take him to pieces, weighing each part, and con- 
sidering every service done or promised, and then de- 
cide! Men are continually led astray by misplaced 
reverence. Shall we be governed by the mere instinct of 
veneration, uncovering to every man who demands our 
obei-iance? Man is to nde himself, and not be over- 
mastered by any instinct subordinating the whole to a 
special part. We ought to know if what wc follow be 
real greatness or seeming greatness: and of the real 
greatness, of what kind it is, — eminent ciinning, emi- 
nent intellect, or eminence of religion. For men ought 
not to gravitate passively, drawn by the bulk of big- 
ness, but consciously and freely to follow eminent wis- 
dom, justice, love, and faith in God. Hence it becomes 
exceedingly important to study the character of all 
eminent men ; for they reprenont great social forces for 
good or iJI. 

It is true, great men ought to be tried by their peers. 
But " a cat may look upon a king," and, if she is to 
enter his service, will do well to look before she leaps. 
It if dastardly in a democrat to take a master with less 
Mnitin^ tlian he would buy an ox. 
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Merchants watch the markets ; they know what ship 
brings com, what hemp, what coal; how much cotton 
there is at New York or New Orleans ; how much gold 
in the bnnks. Thc^ learn those things, because they 
live by the market, and seek to get money by their 
trade. Politicians watch th« turn of the pwjple and tl>e 
coming vote, because they live by the baiIot-box» and 
wish to get honor and ofBcc by their skill. So a min- 
ister, who would guide men to wisdom, justice, Iove» 
and piety, to human welfare, — he must watch the great 
men, and know what quantity of truth, of justice, of 
love, and of faith there is in Calhoun, Webster, Clay; 
berause he i."f to live by the word of God, and only 
tLikSf " Thy kingdom come ! " 

What a great power is a man of large intellect! 
Arintotle rode on the neck of science for two tliousand 
years, till Bacon, charging down from the vantage- 
ground of twenty centuries, with giant spear unhorsed 
the Stagjrite, and mounted there himself; himself in 
turn to be unhorsed. What a profound influence had 
Frederick In Germany for half a century! What an 
influence Sir Kobcrt Peel and Wellington have had in 
England for the laRt twenty or thirty years! — 'Napo- 
leon in Europe for the last fifty years! Jefferson yet 
leads the democracy of the United States ; the cold hand 
of Hamilton still consolidates the several states. Dead 
men of great intellect speak from the pulpit. Law ts 
of mortmain. 

In America it is above all things necessary to study 
the men of eminent mind, even the men of eminent sta- 
tion ; for their power is greater here than elsewhere tn 
Christendom. Money is our only material, greatness 
our only personal nobility. In England, the influence 
of powerful men is checked by the great families, the 
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great c]au«s, with their ancestral privileges consoli- 
dated into institution!!, and the hereditary crown. 
Here we have no such families; historical men are not 
from or for such ; neldoni had historic fathers ; seldom 
leave historic sons. 

Tempus ferax hominuint edax hoininuiii. 

Fruitful of men is time: voracious also of men. 

Even wliilc tlic individual family continues rich, 
political unity do^it not remain in its members, if numer- 
ous, more than a single generation. Nfty, it is only in 
fiunUics of TKiuarkable stupidity that it lusts a single 
age. 

In this country the swift decay of powerful famitics 
i» a remarkable fact. Nature produces only individ- 
uals, not classes). It is a wonder how many famous 
Americans leave no children at all. Hancock, and 
Samuel Adams, Washington, Madison, Jackson — each 
was a childles.1 flower that broke off the lop of the 
family tree, which after them dwindled down, and nt 
length died out. It has been so with European stocks 
of eminent stature. Bacon. Shakespeare, Leibnitz, 
Newton, Descartes, and Kant died and left no sign. 
With strange self -complaisance said the finst of these, 
" Great benefactors have been childless men." ' Here 
and there an American family continues to bear famous 
fruit, generation after generation. A single New 
England tree, rooted for off in the marchw of Wales, 
is yet green with life, though it has twice blossomed 
with Presidents.' But in general if the great Amer- 
ican leave sons, the wonder is what becomes of them, 
— so little, they arc lost, — a single needle from the 
American pine, to strew the forest floor amid the other 
litter of the woods. 

No great families here hold great men in check. 
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Tbere is no permanently powerful claM. The me- 
chaaic la father <iF the merchant, who will Bgain be the 
grandsire of mechanics. In thirty years, half the 
wealth of Boston will be in the hands of men now poor; 
and. where power of niuney is of yesterday, it is no 
great clicck to any man of large intellect, industry* and 
will. Here is no hereditary ofBcc. So the personal 
power of a great mind, for good or evil, i« free from 
that thrGcfold clieck it metis in otlier lands, and b«- 
coines of iimnenHt; importance. 

Our nation is a great committee of the whole; our 
state i» H proviRional government, riches our only herit- 
able good, greatness our only personal nobility; ofBcc' 
is elective. To the ambition of n great bad maUi or tlic 
phihinthropy of a great good man, there ia no check but 
the power of money or numbers; no check from great 
faniilic*, great classes, or hereditary privileges. If 
our man of large intellect runs uphill, there is nothing 
to check him but the inertia of mankind; if he run« 
down hill, that also )s on his side. 

With us the great mind is amenable to no conven- 
tional standard meai«ure, as in England or Europe. — 
only to public opinion. And that public opinion is 
controlli'd by mouey and nuinbiTs ; for these arc the two 
factors of the American product, the multiplier and the 
multipUcand, — ■ millions of money, millions of men. 

A great mind is like an elephant in the line of 
ancient battle, — the best ally if you can keep him in 
the ranks, fronting the right way ; but, if he turn atwut, 
he in the fatalcst foe, and treads his master underneath 
his feet. Great minds have a trick of turning round. 

Taking all these things into consideration, you see 
liow import»iit it is to scrutinize all the great men, — ■ 
to know their quantity and quality, — before we allow 
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them to take our heart. To do Uiis is to measure one 
of the most powerful popular forces for guttling the 
prtstnt ojid slipping the future. Everj office is to be 
filled bj the people's vote, — that of public president 
and private cook. Franklin introduced new plul&n- 
tliropy to the law of nations. Washington cimngcd 
men's ideas of political greutncs*. If Napoleon the 
Present goes unwhipped of Justice, he will change those 
ideus again; not for the world, but for the salons of 
Paris, for its journaU and its mob. 

How different are conspicuous men to different eyes! 
The city corporation of Toulouse liaa just uddrcMed 
this petition to Napoleon : — 

" MOKraiowic/B, — The pjytrnincat of the world by PrDvidcnce 
bi the niiwil perfect. Fnince and Europe otjle you the elect of 
Cod for the ucconipUslimciit of hl.9 dolgiis. It belongs to no 
CanNtlttition whatever to luxign n, term for tliR divine iniuinn 
with whkh you are intrusted. Inspire yourself with this ttaouf^l, 
— lo restore to the (Oiintir thosf tutclnr ini^litutioiu, which form 
the ttttU>Uity of power and the dig:nity vt nntiuiu." 

That is a prayer addrcaaed to the Prince President I 
of France, whose private vices arc equaled only by his | 
public sins. How different he looks to different men! \ 
To mc lie is Napoleon the Xittle; to tlie mayor and 
aldermen of Toulouse he is the Elect of God, with irre- 
Eponsible power to rule as long and aa badly as likes 
him best. Well said Sip Philip Sidney, " Spite of the 
ancients, there is not a piece of wood in the world out of 
which a Mercury may not be made." 

It is this importance of great men which has led 
me to speak of them so often ; not only of men great by 
nature, but great by position or money or office, or 
by reputation; men suhslantially grcot, and men great 
by accident. Hence I spoke of Dr. Channing, whose 
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word n-cnt like morniag over the continenU. Hence I 
cpolce of John Quincy Adams, and did not fear to 
point out ever}' error 1 thought I discovered in the 
great man's track, which ended so proudly in the 
ri^t; and I did homag? to all the excellence I found, 
though It was the most unpopular excellence. Hence 
I tpolce of General Taylor; yi?s. even of Genera] Har- 
ri»on, a very ordinary man, but a\'aitablc, and acci- 
dcntully in n grwit Ktiition. 

You see why this ought to be done. We are a young; 
nation ; a great man easily gives us the impression of 
his Iiand; we lihall harden in the fire of centuries, and 
keep Uie murk. Stamp a letter on Chaldean clay, and 
how very frail It seems! but bum that clay in the 
fire, — and. though Nineveh shall perish, and Babylon 
become a heap of ruins, that brick keeps the arrow- 
headed letter to this day. As with bricks, so with 
nations. 

Ere lung, llieac three and twenty millions will be- 
come a hundred millions : then perhaps a thousand mil- 
lions, sproftd over nil the continent, from the Arctic to 
the Antarctic Sou, It is a. good thing to start with 
men of great religion for our guides. The difference 
between a Closes and a MaximiRn will be felt by many 
millions of men, and for many an age, after death ha» 
eiFaced both from the earth. The dead hand of Moses 
yet circiinicisea every Hebrew boy ; that of media^Al| 
doctors of divinity still clutclics the clergyman by the' 
throat; the dead barons of Runnymede even now keep 
watch, and vindicate for us all a trial by the law of the 
land, administered by our peerst. 

A man of eminent abilities may do one of two thing! 
in influencing men. Either he mrty extend himself at 
right angles with the axis of the human march, lateral* 
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ize hiinscir, spreading widely, and have a great power in 
his own age, putting his opinion into Ricn'it heads, his 
wii! into their action, and yet never reach far onward 
into the future. In America he will gain power in his 
time, by having the common sentiments and idcaa, and 
an extraordinary power to express and show their 
value; great power of comprehension, of statement, and 
of will. Such a man dilTcrR from others in quantity, 
not quality. Where all men have considerable, be has 
a great deal. His pow^r may be represented by two 
parallel lines, the one beginning where his influence be- 
gins, tJic other where Kin influence ends. His power 
will be measured by the length of the lines laterally, 
and the distance betwixt the parallels. That is one 
thing. 

Or a great man may extend himself forward, in the 
line of the human march, himself a prolongation of the 
axis of mankind: not reaching {hr Kideways in hli own 
time, he rcacheii forward immensely, his influence wid- 
ening as it goes. He will do this by nuperiority in sen- 
timents, ideas, and actions; by eminence of justice and 
of affection; by eminence of religion: he will differ in 
quolity us well as quantity, and have much where the 
crowd has nothing at all. His power also may be rep- 
resented by two lines, both beginning at his birth, 
pointing forwards, diverging from a point-, reaching 
far into the future, widening as they extend, compre- 
hending time by their stretch, and space by their 
spread. Jcsns of Nazareth was of this class: he spread 
laterally in his lifetime, and took in twelve Galilean 
peasants and a few obscure women; now hia diverging 
lines reach over two thousand years in their stretch, 
and contain two hundred and sixty miltions of nien 
within their sprcftd. 
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So much, my friends, and so loag, u preface to this 
eatimate of a great mao. 

Daoicl Webster was a man of eminent abilities : 
for many years the favored son of New England. He 
was seventy years old ; nearly forty years in the coud- 
cila of the nation; held high office in times of peril and 
doubt; had a commanding eloquence — there were two 
million readers for every speech he spoke; and for the 
last two years he has had a vast infiuetiCD on the opintoa 
of the North. He lias dooc service; spoke noble words 
that will endure so long as English buta. He has 
largely held the nation's eye. His public olTice made 
his personal character conspicuous. Great men have no 
privacy; their bed and their board are both spread In 
front of the sun, and their private character Is a pub- 
lie force. Let us see what he did, and what he wo*; 
what is the result for the present, what for the future. 

Daniel Webster was born at Salisbury, N. H., on tlie 
borders of civilization, on tlie 18th of January, 1783. 
He was the son of Captain Ebenezer and Abigail (East- 
man) Webster. 

The mother of Captain Webster was a Miss Bachel- 
der, of Haraplnn, where Thomas Webster, the American 
founder of the family, settled in 1636. She was de- 
scended from the Rev. Stephen Bachiller,* formerly of 
Lynn in Mnssnchusetts, a noted man in his time, un- 
justly, or otherwise, driven out of the colony by the 
Puritans. Ebenezer Webgter, in his early days, lived 
as " boy " in the service of Colonel Ebenezer Stevens, 
of Kingston, from whom he received a ** lot of land " in 
Stevenstown, now Salisbury. In 1764 Mr. Webster 
built himself a log cabin on the premises, and lighted his 
Bre. His land "lapped on'* to the wildeniess; no 
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I Nev Englander lining so uear the north star^ it is 
■ said. The faniilj' wait anything hut rich, living lirst 
I in a log cabin, tlic-ti ia a frame bouse, and some time 
I keeping tavern. 

I The fftthcr «■«* a soldier in the French Wttr, mid in 

H the Revolution ; n greut, brave, big, brawny nian ; 

I "high-breasted and bro«d-:4houldered; " '* with heavy 

B eyebrows," and " a lieart which h« seemed to liave bor- 

V rowed from a hoo ; " " a dark man," ao black that " you 

I could not tell when hi^ face was covered witli giinpow- ' 

dcr;" six feet liigh, and both in look and manners 

" uncommon rough." lie was a shifty man of many 

functions, — a farmer, a saw-miller, " something of a 

blacksmith," a captain in the early part of the Hevo- 

lutionary War, a colonel of militia, representative and 

senator in tlie New Hampshire Legislature, and Anally 

Judge of the Court of Coinmor Pleas; yet he " never 

aaw the inside of a school house." In his early married 

life, food sometimes failed on the rough farm: then the 

stout man and his neighbors took to the woods, and 

brought home many a fat buck in their day. 

The mother, one of the " black Eastmans," was a 
quite superior woman. It is often so. When virtue 
leaps high in the public fountain, you seok for the lofty 
spring of nobleness, and find it far olT in the dear 
breast of some mother, who melted the snows of winter, 
and condensed the aummcr'.s dew into fair, sweet hu- 
manity, which now gladdens the face of man in at] the 
city streets. Bulk is bearded and masculine; niceness 
is of woman's gendering. 

Daniel Webster was fortunate in the outward ar- 
% tfumstances of his birth and breeding. He came from 
L that class in society whence almost nil the great men 
H of America have come, — the two Adamses, Washing- 
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ton, Hancock, JcGTcrson, Jackson, Clay, and almost 
eviyry living notable of our time. New Hampshire 
herself has furnished a large number of self-reliant 
and abte-heuded men, who have fought their way in 
the world with their own fist, and won eminent stations 
nt the last. The little, rough state breeds profesaors 
and seiifttors, mercliants and hardy lawyers, in Bingular 
profusion. Our Hercules was also cradled on the 
ground. When he visited the West, a few years ago, 
an emigrant from New liampBhire met him in Ohio, 
recognized him, and asked, " Is this the son of Cap- 
tain Webster? " " It is, indeed," said the great man. 
" Wliat!" said he, "is this the little black Dim that 
used to water the horses?" And the great Daniel 
Webster said, " It is the little black Dan that used to 
water the horses.*' He was proud of his history. If 
a man finds the way alone, should he not be proud of 
having found the way, and got out of the woods? 

He had small opportunities for academical educa- 
tion. The schoolmaster was *' abroad " in New Hamp- 
shire; and was seldom at home in Salisbury. Only two 
or three months in the year was there a school ; often 
only a movable school, that ark of the Lord, shifting 
from place to place. Sometimes it was two or three 
miles from Captain Webster's. Once it was stationary 
in a log house. Thither went Daniel Webster, *' carry- 
ing his dinner in a tin pail," a brave, bright boy. 
" The child is father of the man." The common school 
of America is the cradle of nil her greatness. How 
many Presidents has she therein rocked to vigorous 
manhood! But Mr. Webster's school time was much 
interrupted: there were " chores to be done " at homCf— 
the saw-mill to be tended in winter; in summer Daniel 
'* must ride the horse to plough ; ** and in planting- 
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Utiif, and tiaj-time, and harvest, have man; a day 
stolen from his scanty seed-time of learning. In hia 
father's tavern-barn, the future Secrctiiry gave a. rough 
currying, " after the fo-ihion of the times," to the sorry 
horse of many a traveler, and in the yard of the inn 
yoked the oxen of many a New Hampshire teamster. 

" Cast the bantling on the rocks.** 

When fourteen years old, he went to Phillip* Acad- 
emy at Exeter for a few monthB,' riding thitlier on the 
aauiL- horse with his fatlicr ; then to study with Rev. Mr. 
Wood at BoMrawcn, paying a " dollar n week " for the 
food of tlie body and the food of the mind. In the 
warm wcatlier *' Daniel went barefoot, and wore tow 
trousers and a tow shirt, his only garments at that 
season," spun, woven, and made up by his diligent 
luotlier. " He lielped do the things ** about Mr- 
Wood's bam and woodpile, and so diminished the 
pecuniary burden of his father. But Mr, Wood had 
»mall Latin and less Greek, and only taught what he 
knew. Daniel was an ambitious boy and apt to learn. 
Men wonder thut some men can do ko much with flo 
little outward furniture. The wonder is the other 
way. He was more college than the college itself, and 
had a university in his head. It takes time, and the 
sweat of oxen, and the shouting of drivers, goading 
and whipping, to get a cart-load of cider to the top of 
Mount Washington : hut the eagle flies there on his own 
wide wings, and asks no help. Daniel Webster had 
little academic furniture to help him. He had the 
mountains of New Hampshire, and his own great 
mountain of a head. Was that n bad outfit? No mil- 
lionaire can buy it for a booby son. 

There was a British sailor, with a wife but no child. 
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an old " inan-of-war's-inan,*' living hBrd by Captain 
W«bstvr'ii, fond of Rshing- and hunting, of hearing 
the newspapers read, and of telling his stories to all 
comers. II« had considerable influence on the joung 
boj, and never wore out of liis memory. 

There was a small sooial library at Salisbury, whence 
a bright boy could easily draw the water of life for his 
intellect; at home was the Farmcr'» AtmanaCr with its 
riddles and " poetry,*' Watts's Hymns and the Bible, 
the inseparable companion of the New England tnan. 
Daniel wits fond of poetry, and, before he was ten years 
old, knew dear old Inaac Watts all by heart. He 
thought all booka were to be got by heart, I said he 
loved to Icam. One day his faUier said to him, ** I 
shall send you to college, Daniel; " and Daniel laid liis 
head on his father's shoulder, and wept right out- In 
reading and spelling he surpassed his teacher; but his 
hard Imndu did not take kindly to writing, and the 
schuolnmster told him his Bngcrs were ** destined to the 
plough-tail." 

He was not a strong boy, was " a crying bahy " that 
worried his mother; but a neighbor "prophesied," 
"You wiU lake great comfort in him one day!" As 
he grew up he was " the slimmest of tlie family,'* a 
farmer's youngest boy, and '* not good for much." 
He did not love work. It was these peculiarities which 
decided Captain Webster to send Daniel to college. 

The time came for him to go tu college. His father 
once carried him to Dartmouth in a wagon. On the 
way thither, they pas-sed a spot which Captain Webster 
remembered right well. " Once when you were a little 
baby," said he, " in the winter we were out of provi- 
sions, 1 went into the woods with Hie gun to find some- 
thing to cat. In that spot yonder, then all covered 
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with woods, I found a herd of deer. The snow was 
very deep, and they had made themselves a pen, and 
were crowded together in great numbers. As they 
could not get out, I took my choice, and picked out a 
fine, fat stag. I walked round and looked at him, 
with my knife in my liand. As I looked the noble 
fellow in the face, the great tears rolJed down his 
cheeks, and I could not touch hira. But 1 thought of 
you, Daniel, and your mother, and the rest of tlic 
little ones, and carried home the deer." 

He can hnrdly he said to hiive "entered college:** 
he only " broke in," so slenderly was he furnished with 
elementary knowledge. This deficiency of elementary 
instruction in the clasnic tongiien and In mathematics 
was a sad misfortune in his lafer life which he ne%'er 
outgrew. 

At college, like so many other New Hampshire boys, 
he *' paid his own way," keeping school in the vaca- 
tion. One year he paid his board by " doing the liter- 
ature** for a weekly newspaper. He graduated at 
Dartmouth in his twentieth yejir, largely distinguished 
for power as a writer and speaker, though not much 
honored by the college authorities : so he scorned his 
degrL-e: and, when the faculty gave him their diploma, 
he tore it to pieces in the college yard, in presence of 
some of his mates, it is said, and trod it under foot.' 

When he graduated, lie was apparently of a feeble 
constitution, " long, slender, pale, and all eyes," with 
•* teeth as white as a hound's; ** thick, black hair clus- 
tered about his ample forehead. At first he designed 
to study theology, but his father's better judgment 
overruled the thought. 

After graduating, he continued to fight for his edu- 
cation, studying law wlU) one hand, keeping school 
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with the other, and ;yet findtiig u third hand — this 
Yankee Briannjs — to serve as Register of Deeds. 
This lie did at Frvebiirg in Maine, borrowing a cop^ of 
Blackstone'ii Commentaries, which he was too poor to 
buy. In a long winter evening, by copying two deed*, 
lie could earn fifty cents. He used his money, thus se- 
verely earned, to help his older brother. Ezektel, 
" Black Zcke," as he was called, to college. Both 
were *' heinously unprovided." 

Then he came to Boston, with no letters of introduc- 
tion, raw, awkward, and shabby in his dress, with cow- 
hide ithoes, blue yarn stockings, " coarsely ribbed," his 
rough trousers ceasing u lung (iistance above his feet. 
He sought admittance as a clerk to more tlmn one office 
before he found a place; an eminent lawyer, rudely 
turning him off, *^ would not hare such a fellow in the 
office ! " Mr. Gorei a man of large reputation, took in 
the unprotected youth, who " came to work, not to 
play." Here he .struggled with poverty and the law. 
Ezekiel, not yet graduated, came also and took a Rehoo] 
In Short street. Daniel helped his brother in the 
school. Edward Everett was one of the pupils, a 
" marvelous boy,'* with no equal, it was thought, in all 
New England, making the promise scholarly he has 
since fu Hilled. 

Mr. Webster was adniittcd to tlie bur in 1805, vith 
a prophecy of eminence from Mr. Gore, — a prophecy 
which might easily be made: such a head was its own 
fortune teller. His legal studies over, refusing a 
lucrative office, he settled down as a lawyer at Boscawen, 
in New Hampshire. Thence went to Portsmouth in 
1807, n lawyer of large talents, getting rapidly into 
practice; "known all over the State of New Hamp- 
shire,*' known aUo in Massachusetts. He attended to 
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Iit«rature, wrote papcrB in the ** Monthly Anthology," 
a periodical published in the " Athene of America "^ 
so Boston wRs then called. He printed a rhymed ver- 
sion of some of the odes of Horace, and wrote largely 
for the " Portsmouth Oracle." 

In 1808 be married Miss Grace Fletcher, an attrac- 
tive and beautiful uumun, one year older than himaelf, 
the daughter of the worthy minister of Hopkinton, N. 
H. By this marriage he was the father of two daugh- 
ters and two sons. But, alas for him; this aouable 
and beloved woman ceased to be mortal in 18ii8. 

In 1812, when thirty years of age, he wag elected 
to Congress, — 'to the House of Representatives. In 
1S14 his house was burned, — a great toss to the young 
man, n€ver thrifty, and then struggling for an estate. 
fie determined to quit New Hampshire, and seek a phioe 
ID some more congenial spot. New Hampshire breeds 
great lawyers, hut not great fortunes. He hesitated 
for a while between Boston and Albany. He doubted, 
so he wrote to a friend, if he could make a liv- 
ing in Boston. But he concluded to try; and in 
1816 he removed to Boston, in the state which had 
required his ancestor, Rev. Stephen Bachiller, " to for- 
bore exercising his gifts as a pastor or teacher pub- 
liquely in the Pattent,*' " for his contempt of authof^ 
ity, and till some scandlcs be removed." 

In 18520) then thirty-eight years old, he ijt a member 
of the Massachusetts Convention, and is one of the 
leading members there; provoking tlie jealousy, but at 
the same time distancing the rivalry, of young men 
Boston bom and Cambridge bred. His light, taken 
from under the New Hampshire bushel at Portsmouth, 
could not be hid in Boston. It gives light to all that 
enter the house. In 1822 he was elected to Congress 
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from Boston; in 18S7, to the Senate of the United 
Stntcs. In 1841 ho was Seerotary of State; ngnin a 
private oilizoii in 1S4^; in tlic Soiiatc ia 1840, and 
Secretary of Stale in 1830, whore he continued, until, 
" on the 24th of Oetoljcr. 185S, all Uiat was mortal of 
Daniel Webster was no more!" 

He was ten days in the General Court of ^[assa' 
chusetts; a. few weeks in her Conveotion ; eight jears 
representative in Congress; nineteen, senator; five, 
Secretary of State. Such ia a condensed map of his 
outward history. 

Look next at the headlands of his life. Here I 
shall speak of his deeds and words as a citizen and pub- 
lic officer. 

He was a great lawyer, engaged in many of the most 
important cases during the last forty years; but, in the 
briefness of a sermon, I must pass by his labors in the 
law.^ 

I know that much of his present reputation depends 
on his achievements as a lawyer ; as an " expounder of 
the Constitution.** Unfortunately, it is not possible 
for me to say how much credit belongs to Mr. Web- 
ster for his constitutional arguments, and how much 
to the late Judge Story. The publication of the cor- 
respondence between these gentlemen will perhaps help 
settle the matter; but still much exact legal information 
wojs often given by word of mouth, during prrsomil 
intcn-iews, and thot must for ever rcmoin hidden from 
all but him who gave and him who took. However, 
from 1816 to 1842 Mr. Webster was in the habit of 
drawing from that deep and copious well of legal 
knowledgp, whenever his own hneket was dry. Mr. 
Justice Story was the Jupiter Phivjus from whom Mr. 
Webster often sought to elicit peculiar thuntler for Ills 
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>pecch«8, and private rain for his own public tanks of 
law. The atateamaD (;ot th« law_T«r to draft bills, to 
nmke suggestions, to furnish facts, precedciit«» law^ 
and ideas. He went on thi.s oquilioian business, ask- 
ing aid, now in a " bankruptcy bill " in 1816 and 
18S5; then in questions of law of nations in 1827; 
next in matters of criminal law in 1830; tlicn of con- 
Btittitional law in 1832; then in relation to tlie North- 
eastern boundary in 1838; in iDattem of international 
law again, in his negotiations with Lord Ashburton, in 
184S. "You can do more for me than all the rest 
of the world," wrote the Secretary of Stale, April 9tli, 
184%, " because you con give me the lights I most 
want ; and If you furnish them, I shall be confident that 
they will be true lights. I shall trouble you greatly 
the next three months." And again, July 16th, 
1842, he writes, "Nobody but yourself can do this." 
But, alas! in his later years the beneficiary itouglit to 
conceal the source of his supplies. Jupiter Pluvius 
liad himself been summoned before the court of the 
Iijghcr law.' 

Much of Mr. Webster's fame as a constitutional 
lawyer rests on his celebrated argument in the Dart- 
mouth College case. But it is cosy to see that the facts, 
the law, the precedents, the ideas, and the conclusions 
of that argument, had almost all of them been pre- 
scntod by Meosrs. Mason and Smith in the previous 
trial of the case.* 



Let me speak of the public Bcti of Mr. Webster in 
his capacity us a private citizen. Here I shall speak of 
him chiefly as a public omtor. 

Two jurenilc orations of liis arc still preserved, de- 
livered while he was yet a lad in college. One is a 
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Fourth-of-JuIy oration, — a performance good enougli 
for a lad of eighteen, but hardly indicating the talents 
of its author. The sentiments probably belong lo tl>c 
neighborhood, and the diction to the- authorities of the 
college : — 

" Fair Science, too, holds h^r grntlc empire ammigiit us tiud 
almost InnumerBble altarit nr« rui.fcil In her divinity front BruttR- 
wkk to PInriiln. VhIc, Providence, mid H«rv«rd now groce our 
landt »nd Dartmouth, towering majutic above the groves wbldi 
mciri'Ic lier. iww [iincril>r-it her glflry on the rcgi»ter.H of famel 
Oxford nnd Cambridge, Uio»e orlenlfl] stars of literature, shall 
now lie liHl. while thr bri^t Run n{ Amrrirnn Srimre displays 
his broad circumfer*n« In unedlpsed radlaiioe.'' — p. 10. 

Here is an opinion which lie seems to have entertained 
at the end of hts life. He speaks of the fonnation of 
the Constitution: — ■ 

" We then siiv the people of (licse Stateii engaged in a Iran 
Kftion which Is UTidoulitwlly the Rrestest approximation towa 
hiiRitin perfection the political world ever 3-ct experienced j and 
which will perhaps for ever hIhikI, Eii Uic history of muiikiiid, 
witliout a pBraUcl."-'pp. 8, 9. 

In 1806 he delivered another Fmirth-of-July addresj 
at Concord, N. H., containing many noble and gener- 
ous opinions : — 

"Patriotism," said he, "hnth r source of consolation that 
rlirers Ihc hc'irt in tlicte unhappy ttmeH, whai iruud men are, 
rendered odious, and bad men populnr; when great men ai 
tnnd« little, and little men ure iimile grent. A genuine patrio^l 
above the reach of personal c on « idem lions, with his eye and his 
heart on the honor ani the hoppincu of h\t country, i> a char- 
acter Hs easy and as lui tin fort nry to Iilinsdf aa vencruhle In tlie 
eyea of the world. While hia country enjoys freedom and 
p'eace. he will rejoice and he thankful; nnd. If it be In the coun- 
eils of Heaven lo send the storm and the tempest, he meets the 
tumult of the pulilic4»l elcunents *'ilh composure and dignity. 
Above fear, above danger, above reproach, he feels that the last 
end which can happen lo uny mnn never comes too soon, if he 
fall in defense of Ibe law and the liberty of his countj-y."— p. 31.. 
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In 1612 he delivered a lliird Fourth-of-July address 
at PortamouOi. The political storm is felt in the little 
harbor of Portsmoutht and the speaker swclla with the 
tumult of the sea. He i* hostile to France; averse to 
the war with England, then naging, jet readj to flght 
and pay taxm for it. He wantij a navy. He comes 
"to take counsel of the dead," with whom he finds an 
"infallible criterion." But, alas! "dead men tell no 
tales," and give no counsel. There was then no witch 
at Fortsniouth to bring up Washington quickly. 

His subsequent deference to the money power begins 
to appear: "The Federal Comtilution was adopted 
for no single reason bo much as for tlie protection of 
commtTcc." " Commerce has poid the price of inde- 
pendence.'* It has been committed to the care of the 
g^Dcra] Government, but ** not as a convict to the safe- 
keeping of a joilor,'* " not for close confinement." 
He wants a navy to protect it. Such were the opinions 
of Federalists around him. 

But these speeches of his youth and early manhood 
were but commonplace productions. In his capacity 
as public orator, in the vigorous period of his fucut- 
ties, he made three celebrated speeches, not ot all polit- 
ical, — nt Plymouth Rock, to celebrate the two liun- 
drcdth anniversary of New England's birth; at Bunker 
Hill, in memory of the chief battle of New England; 
and at FaneuJl Hall, to honor the two great men who 
died when the nation was fifty years old, and they four- 
score. Each of these orations was a great and noble 
effort of patriotic eloquence. 

Standing on Plymouth Rock, with the graves of the 
forefathers around him, how proudly could he say: — 

"Our nnceitor* ei1ii)>tlslicfl Iheir frovcmmmt on morality nnd 
teU^lous sentiinent. Horat habits, they believed, canoot sofe^JT 
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be tnulcd on uiy other foundaUon ttian religious principle, nor 
»ny gavemmeDt be sMure which Is not supportMl by moral 
hahiU. Living under the hwivmly light of rcvclntiofi, they hoped 
to llnd all Uic sociul diipositiom, oil the dutio vhicfa men owe 
to ettdi iitiict und to Hocicl), enforced and performed. Wbaterer 
makes men good ChrisUntu makes them good ntit<ns. Our 
fntliern cjiiiie here to enjoy their religio]! free and uiuiiol»[ed: 
and, at the end of two centuries, there Is nothing upon which vre 
Can pronounce more t'onflJcnlly, nothing of whicit we cnn ex- 
prcHa a mure deep niiil cuniesl conviction, than of tltc tnes- 
Umsble Importance of that religion to man, both in regard to 
this life and that wliich is to come." 

At Buiikcr Hill there were before liim the men of the 
Revolution, — vencmblf mtn wlio drew swords at Lex- 
ington and Concord, and faced the fight in many a 
fray. There was the French nobleman, — would to 
God that France had many such to-day ! — who periled 
his fortune, life, and reputation, for freedom in Amei^ 
ica, and never sheathed the sword he drew at Yorklown 
till France also was a republic, — Lafayette was there ; 
the Lafayette of two revolutions; the Lafayette of 
Vorktown and OInmtz. How well could he say: — 

"I^et our conceptions be enlarged to Uie circle of our duties.; 
Let us extend utir idenn over tlic whole of the vast flcld In which 
we are called to act Let uur object be, our country, our whole 
country, and nothing but our countr)'. And, by the blessing at 
God, may that country itielf bMome n va«t and tplendid monu- 
ment, not of oppression and terror, but of wisdom, of peace, and 
of liberty, upon which the world may giuic with admirntlon for 
over!" 

On onoUier occasion, he stood at the grave of two 

great men, who, in the time that tried men's souls, were 
of the earliest to peril " their lives, their fortune*, and 
their Bftcped honor," — ■ men who, having been one in the 
Deelarufcion of Independence, were again made one in 
death; for then the people returned to the cradle 
wherein the elder Adams and Hancock had rocked 
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Liberty wlien young ; and Webster chanted the psalm of 
commemoration to Adams and Jefferson, who Iind helped 
that ncw-bom child to walk. He brought before the 
living the mighty dead. Id his word-s they fought 
their battles o'er Again; we henrd them resolve that, 
" sink or swim, live or die, survive or perish," they 
gave their liand und their Iteart for liberty ; and Adams 
and Jefferson grew greater before the eye* of the peo- 
ple, OS he brought them u[], and Ahuwcd tJic massive 
services of those men* and pointed out the huge struc- 
ture of that human fabric which had gone to the 
grave; — 

" AdAins and Jeffcnon. I hnve auid, arc no inor«. As huniAn 
twiiigs, indeed, Uicy nrc no more. Tliry arc no more, u In ITTtf. 
bold und fearlws ad»-ocnl« of Indrpcndmcri no more, lu at 
stibsc<jLi«it periods, the tipnd of tlir gov em merit : no more, u 
wo have wccntly s(«n th«m, h(^ atiiI vmernUle ohJ«>et8 of md- 
niiralion and rcgvrd. They (tr« do more. TUcy are d«ad. l)ut 
hnw little i.i there of the ^nai and Kood wljcli can dJcI To 
their country they yet Hve, nnd live for crer. They lire in nil 
Ihnt perpetiinlex the mnenihranee of men on earlli; In the re- 
(•orded proof* of Uieir own gnaX actlont. In the offsjiring of 
their intellect. In the dcep-CDgnvcd linct of public gratitude, 
Mid In tlic respect tuid botiuge of m&oklnd. They live In thdr 
FXiiinple; »nA the}' live, emphatlcaJty, and wlil live, to the In- 
flueiiee which their lives and effort*, their pr)ndj)le» and opin- 
ions, now pxercl'e, and will continue to exercUc, on (he affairs 
of men, not only In their o-mi country, but throughout the 
dvilUcd world." 



How loftily did he say ; — 

"Tf we cherlfih the virturx and the prinelplo of our fatbett, 
Heavrn will ii»]»t u* to rnrry on Uie work of huinan liberty 
and hum-Ill happliiesi. Auspicious onienx cheer uti. Great ex* 
ampler ore lieforrt ui. Our own flrmnnirnl now iihtnes brljthtljr 
upon our path. Wiuihinirtan U In U>e clear, upper sky, TheM 
uUier slnrs have now Joined the American constclMion- They 
clrrlc rouTid their center, ond the henvms t>ratn with new liithi. 
Beneath tliia UluniliiaUon let ui w&llc the course of life, and, at 
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Hs eJoM) devoutly conuntnd our bdorcd countrji the commra 
P«rcnt of us aU. to the Divine Benignity." 

A« a political officer, I sliall speak of lilm as a legis- 
lator mitl executor of the law, a mukcr and administra- 
tor of laws. 

In Novciiihcr, 1813, Mr. Webster was chosen a5 Rep- 
resentative to the Thirteenth Congress. At that time 
the country was at war with Great Britain; and the 
well-known restraints still fettered the commcr« of 
the country. The people were divided into two great 
parties, — the Federalists, who opposed the embargo 
and the war; and tlie Democrats, who favored both. 
Mr. Madison, then President, had been forced into the 
war, contrary to his own convictiona of expediency and 
of right. The most bitter hatred prevailed between Uie 
two parties ; "party politics were inexpressibly vio- 
lent." An eminent lawyer of Salem, afterwards one of 
the most distinguished jurists in the world, a Demo- 
crat, was, on account of his political opinions, knocked 
down in the street, beaten, and forced to take shelter in 
the hmiso of a friend, whither he fled, bleeding, and 
covered with the mud of the streets."* Political rancor 
invaded private life; it occupied the pulpit; it blinded 
men's eyes to « degree almost exceeding belief; were 
it not now again a fact, we should not believe it possible 
at a former time. 

Mr. Webster was a Federalist, earnest and devoted, 
with the convictions of a Federalist, and the prejudices 
and the blindness of a Federalist; and, of course, hated 
by men who had the convictions of a Democrat, nnd 
the prejudices and blindness thereof. It is difficult to 
understand the wilfulness of thorough partisans. In 
New Hampshire the judges wen? Democrats; tlic Fed- 
eralists, having a majority in the Legislature, wished 
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to be rid of them, and, for thai purpose, abolished all 
the courts in the state, and appointed others in their 
phice (ISIS). I mention this only to show the temper 
of the times. 

There was no great principle of political morals on 
which the two partitza dilTcrvd, only on measure* of ex- 
pediency. The federalists demanded freedom of the 
seas and protection for commerce; but they repeatedly, 
solemnly, and officially scorned to extend this protection 
to sailoni. They justly complained of the embargo 
that liept their ships from the sea, but found little 
fault with the British for impressing sailors from 
Aiuerican ships. The Democrats professed the great- 
est regard for "sailors* rights;*' but, in 1814, the 
Government forbade its officers to grant protection to 
" colored sailors," though Massachusetts alone had 
more than a thousand able seamen of that class." A 
leading Federal organ said, — " 'JTie Union is dear; 
commerce i» still more dear." " The eastern states 
agreed to the Union for the sake of their commerce." " 

With the Federalist!! there van a great veneration 
for England. Mr. Fisher Ames said, — "The immor- 
tal spirit of the wood-nympli Liberty dwells only in the 
British oali.** "Our country," quoth he, *' is too big 
for union, too sordid for patriotism, and too democratic 
for liberty." '* England," said another, *' is the bul- 
wark of our religion," and the " shield of afllictcd hu- 
manity." A Federalist newspaper at Boston censured 
Americans as " enemies of England and monarchy," 
and accused the Democrats of " antipathy to kingly 
power." Did Democrats complain that our prisoners 
were ill-treated by the British, it was declared " foolish 
and wicked to throw the blame on tlie British Govern- 
ment! " Americans expressed indignation at the Brit- 
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ish outrages at Hampton, — burning liouscs and violat- 
ing Tomcn. The Federal newspapers said, it U ** impoa- 
eibtc that, their (the British) military or nuval men 
should be oth<r than magnanimous and humane." Mr. 
Clay accused the Federalists of " plot« that aim at the 
dismembpniicnt of tlie Union," and di?Hoiinccd the party 
as " conspirators against the integrity of the nation." 

In general the Federalists maintained that England 
had a right to visit American vessels to RCarch for and 
lake her own subjects, if found there; and, if she some- 
times took an American citizen, that was only an " in- 
cidt.-nta] evil.*' Great Britain, said tlic Mnssachiuettti 
Legislature, has done us "no essential injury:'* she 
*' was fighting the battles of the world." They de- 
nied that she had impressed " any considerftble num- 
ber of American seamen.*' Such was the language of 
Mr. Webster and the party he served. But even at 
that time the " Edinburgh Review " declared, " Every 
American seaman might be iiaid to hold his liberty, and 
ultimately his life, at the discrelion of a foreign com- 
niander. In many cases, accordingly, native-born 
Americans vrcrc drag^d on board British ships of war: 
they -were dispersed in tlie remotest quarters of the 
globe, and not only exposed to the perils of service, but 
shut out by tJieir situation from all hope of ever being 
reclaimed. The right of reclaiming runaway seamen 
was exercised, in short, without eitlier moderation or 
justice." 

Over six Ihonsand cases of impressment were re- 
corded in the American Department of State. In Par- 
liament Lord Ca&tlereagh admitted that there were 
three thousand Hvc hundred men in the British fleet 
claiming to be American citizens, and sixteen hundred 
of them actually citizens. At the beginning of the war 
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Lwo thousand five huadred Anicrican cittzenst impressed 
iato the British navy refused to fight against tlicir na- 
tive land, and vfcrc shut up in Dartmoor prison. When 
the Gucrrifire was captured, there were ten American 
(ftilor* on board who refused to fight. In Parhament, 
in 1808, Mr. Baring (Lord Ashburton) defended the 
rights of AniericauK against the British orders in coun- 
cil, while in 1812 and 1813 the Federalists couJd " not 
find out the cases of impressment;" — such was the in- 
fluence of parly spirit. 

The parly out of power ts commonly the friend of 
freedom. The Supreme Court of Massuchusctts dt- 
clared that uncoostitutioaal acts of Congress were void; 
the Legislature declared it the duty of the state courts 
to prevent usurped and unconstitutional powers from 
being exercised: *' It is the duty of the present gener- 
ation to stand between the next and despotism : " 
" Wheoevvr tlie national compact is violated, and the 
citizens of this state oppressed by cruel and unuutlior- 
izcd enactments, this Legislature is bound to interpose 
its power to wrest from the oppressor his victim." 

After the Federal paKy had taken strong ground, 
Mr. Webster opposed the adimmstration, opposed the 
war, took the part of England in the matter of im- 
pressment. He drew up the Brentwood Memorial, once 
so famous all over New England, now forgotten and 
faded out of all men*8 memory." 

On the 24th of May. 1813, Mr. Webster first look 
his neat in the House of Hep rescn tali ves, at the extra 
session of the thirteenth Congress. He was a member 
of the Comimittee on Foreign Affairs, and industriously 
opposed the administration. In the three sessions of 
this Congress, he closely followed the leaders of the 
Federal party; voting with Mr. Pickering a hundred 
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and oinety-one times, and against liim only four limes, 
10 the two yeaw.'* Sometimes he " avoided the ques- 
tion ; " but voted ogsiDst thanking Cotnniodorc Perry 
for his gallnnt conduct, ag&inst the purchase of Mr. 
JcifcrsoD'8 library, sgainst onval supplies, direct taxes* 
and internal duties. 

He opposed the government Kchcme of a National 
Bank." No adequate reports of his Epeeches against 
the war " are preserved; but, to judge from the testi- 
mony of an eminent man, they contained prophetic 
indications of tliat oratorical power which was one day 
so mightily to thunder and lighten in the nation's 
eyes." Yet Ills influence in Congress does not appear 
to hove boon great. In later years he defended the 
United States Bank ; but that question, like others, 
had then become a party question ; and a horse in the 
party-team must go on wiUi his fellows, or be flayed 
by the driver's lash. 

But though liis labors were not followed by any very 
marked influence at Washington^ at home he drew on 
himself the wrath of the Democratic party. Mr. Isaac 
Hillt the editor of the leading Democratic paper in New 
Hampshire) pursued him with intense personal hatred. 
He SDceringly says, and falKclj, *' The great Mr. Web- 
ster, so extremely flippant in arguing petty suits in the 
courts of law, cuts but a sorry figure at Washington: 
his overweening confidfuce and zeal cannot tliere sup- 
ply the place of knowledge.*' " 

He was sneeringly called the " great," the *' elo- 
quent,'* the " pre-eminent *' Daniel Webster. His 
deeds, his words, his silence, all were represented as 
coming from the basest motives, and serving the mean- 
est ends. His Journal at Portsmouth was culled the 
"Lying Oracle." Listen to this: "Mr. Webster 
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spoke much and often when he was in Congress; and, 
if he had studied the Wisdom of Solomon (as some of 
his coIlcagueA probably did), he would have discovered 
that a fool is known bj^ his much speaking." 

Mr. Webster, in common with hia partj, refused lo 
take port in the war. " I honor," said he, " the peo- 
ple that shrink from such a contest ns this. I applaud 
their sentiments: they are such as relif^on and human- 
ity dictate, and such as none but cannibals would wish 
to eradicate from the human heart." Whereupon the 
editor asks, " Will not the Federal soldiers call the 
man who made the speech * a cold'hlooded wretch, whose 
heart is callous to every patriotic feeling? '*' and 
then, " We do not wonder at Jlr. Webster** reluctance 
again to appear at the city of Washington" [be was 
attending cases at court): — **rven his native brass 
must be abashed at hia own conduct, at his own 
speeches." Flattery '* has spoiled him ; for applica- 
tion might have made him something a dozen years 
hence. It has given him confidence, a face of brass, 
which and his native volubih'ty are mistaken for * pre- 
eminent talent.' Of all men in the stale, be is the fittest 
to be the tool of the enemy." He was one of the men 
that bring ihe " nation to Ihc verge of ruin ; " a 
" Thompsonian intriguer ; " a " Macfarland admirer ; " 
" The self-importance and gross egotism he displays 
are disgusting;'* *' You would suppose him a great 
merchant, living in a maritime city, and not a man 
reared in the woods of Salisbury, or educated va the 
wilds of Hanover." '" 

Before he was elected to Congress, Mr. Hill accused 
him of '* deliberate falsehood,** of ** telling bold un- 
truths to justify Ihc enormities of the enemy." The 
cry was raised, " The Union is in danger.** Mr. Web- 
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ster was to bring about *' a diBsolution of the Union; *' 
" The few conspirators in Boston, who aim at the 
divisioD of the Union, and the KnglJsh government, 
who support them in tlieir rebellion, appear to pla v into 
each other's liands with remarkable adroitness." The 
" Patriot ** Kpeaks of ** the mad measures of the Itoston 
junto; the hateful, hj-pocritical scheme of its canting, 
disaffected chief, and the audacious tone of its public 
prints." The language of Wssliington was quoted 
against political foes; his farewell address reprinted. 
Mr. Webster was charged with " setting Uic North 
ogftinst the South." The Essex junto was accused of 
"« plot to destroy the Union," in order " to be under 
the glorious shelter of British protection." The Fed- 
erutixts were a *' British faction;" the country mem-, 
bens of the Massachusetts Legislature were *' wooden 
niernbers;" distinguished characters were "exciting 
hostility against the Union;" one of these "ought 
to be lied to the tail of a Congreve rocket, and offered 
up A burnt sacrifice." It was *' moral treason " not to 
rejoice at the victories of the nation — it vrax not then 
" levying war." The Legislature of New Jersey called 
the acts of the Massachusetts Legislature " the ravings 
of an infuriated faction," and Gov. Strong a " maniac 
Governor." The " Boston Patriot '* called Mr. Web- 
Bter " the poor fallen Webster,'* who *' curses heartily 
his setters-on : " " the poor creature is confoundedly 
mortified." Mr. Clay, in Congress, could speak of 
" the bowlings of the whole British pack, let loose 
from the Essex junto: " the Federalists were attempt- 
ing " to familiarize the public mind with the horrid 
scheme of disunion."^ And Isaac Hill charged the 
Federalists with continually " threatening a st^pnraiion 
of the states; striving to stir up the passions of the 
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Xorth Bgaintit the South, — in clear deBance of the 
(lying injunctions of Waslilngton." " I mention these 
things that all may understand the temper of those 
limes. 

In 1815 Mr. Webalt-r sought for (he office of Altor- 
ney-Gcnernl of New Hampshire, but failing thereof, 
vox re-elcctcd to the House of Representatives.^* In 
the fourteenth Congress, two important measures came 
up amongst othere, — the bank and the tariff. Mr. 
Calhoun and Mr. Clay favored the establishment of a 
national bank, with a capital of $35,000,000. Mr. 
Webster opposed it bj votes and words, reaffirming the 
sound doctrines of hi.i former speech: the founders of 
tiie Constitution were "hard-money men;" govern- 
ment must not receive the paper of banks which do not 
pay specie; but " the taxes must be paid in the legal 
money of tlic country." ^^ Such was the doctrine of 
the leading Federalists of the time, und the practice of 
New England. He introduced a resolution, that all 
revenues of the United States should be paid in the 
legal currency of the nation. It met scarce any oppo- 
sition, and was passed tJic same day. I think this was 
the greatest nGrvice he ever performed in relation to our 
national currency or national finance. He was himself 
proud of it in his later years.'* 

The protective tariff was supported by Messrs. Cal- 
houn, Clay, and Lowndes. Mr. Webster oppo*cd it; 
for the capitalists of the North, then deeply engaged in 
commerce. looked on it as hostile to their shipping, and 
talked of the " dangers of manufactories." Was it for 
this reason that the South, olwoys jealous of the north- 
ern thrifty toil, proposed it? So it was alleged. Mr. 
Webster d^^elared that Congress has no constitutional 
right to le%'y duties for protection; only for revenue; 
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revenue is the constitutional Eubstance : protection, only 
the accidental sliadow. 

In 1816 Mr. Webster removed to Boston. In 1819, 
while he was a private citizen, a must important ques- 
tion came before the nation, — Shall slavery be extended 
into the Missouri territory? Here too Mr. Webster 
was on the side of freedom. He was one of a com- 
mittee appointed by a meeting of the citizens of Bo6- 
ton to call a general meeting of the citizen* to oppose 
the extension of slavery. The United StntcR Marshal 
was chairman of the meeting. Mr. Webster wiis one 
of the committee to report resolutions at a subsequent 
meeting. The preamble said: — 

"The extlrpaUon of sUvcry tuts ncTcr ccAsed to be a iDuuure 
deq}ly concerning the liotior and safety at Ute United Stales." 
"In whaUver tends to dlminUh thr rvll of slavery, or to check 
its growth, rU purls of the con f rricracy are nlilic Interested." 
" If Gl4v«ry it et.1nbliahed In Missouri, then it will be burdened 
with all tlie niESctikfs which arc too well known to be the &ure 
rc!iiilts of slavery: an ctII, which hns lon^ hccti deplored, would 
bo i[ic-nl<-ulnt)ly aiijritientri) ; the whale conrederncy would be 
weakened, and our free institutions disgraced, by the voluntary 
exteoEion of « prncticc rcpugnnnt to all the principles of a 
free government, the conlitiuimce of which In any part of our 
country necessity nlonc has Justincd." 

It was rcdolvwl, tiiitl Conftrcss "possesses the coastHutlonKl 
power, upon the admission of any new Stale ereated beyond 
the limits of the ori^nal territory of the United States, to 
make the prohibition of tlic further cxtcn^on of ^l^vcr}- or 
Involuntary Hcn-Itiide in such new Slate a condition of its 
admission." "It is Just and eipcdicnt thet this power should 
be rxrrerved liy Congress, upon tiie admisiilon of all new Stales 
created beyond the limits of the orl^nal territory of the United 
Slates." 

In a speech Mr. Webster *' showed incontrovertibly 
that Congress had this power; that they were called 
upon by all Uie principles of sound policy, humanity, 
and morality, to enact it, aoci, by prohibiting slaveiy 
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in the new Rtate of Missouri, oppose a barrier to the 
future progress of slavery, which else — -and this waa 
the last time the opportunity would happeu to fix its 
limits — would roll on, defiolating tlie vast expanse of 
continent to the Pacific Ocean," ** 

Mr. Webster was appointed chairmon of a committee 
to prepare a memorial to Congress on this matter.'" 
He said : — 

"We hflve n Etronfr feeling of the lnjii£t]4^« of snf lolerntion 
of Blovcry." But, "to permit it in n nttw countrj', what Ek tt 
but to cacixingt tlwt ru|iiicitj- and frnud nnd violence, sipdiut 
which we hove so long pointed the denunciations of our penal 
code? VThiil In it l»iit lo InmUS) tlic pnind fNme (if our miin- 
tr}'? What is It but to throw suapldon on Its good faith, and 
to render (]u«tlniuihle all its prafesulonii nf rcfrnrd fnr the 
rijtlits of liumanity, and tlie liberties of Ennnldnd?" — p. 31. 

At that time, such was ihe general opinion of the 
northern men, A writer in the leading journal of 
Boston said: *' Other calamities are trifles compared 
to this (slavery). War has alleviations: if it does 
much evil, it does some good: at least it has an end. 
But negro slavery ts misery without mixture; it is 
Pandora's boxi but no hope at the bottom; it it evil, 
and only evil, and that eontinuoily." '^ 

A meeting of the most respectable citiuns of 
Worcester resolved agninst " any further extension of 
slavery." as "rendering our boasted land of liberty 
preeminent only as a mart for human fiesh." 

" Sod prospects," said the " Boston Daily AJvcr- 
liacr," " indeed for emancipators and colonizers, that, 
faster than the wit or the means of men can devise a 
method even for keeping stationary the frightful prop- 
agation of slavery, other men, members of the same 
community, sometimes colleagues of the same dcliber- 
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ative sasembly, wiU be compassing, wit)) all their 
force, the widest possible txtcnaion of slavery." " 

The South uttered its threat of ** dissolving the 
Union," if slavery wrre not extended west of the Missis- 
aippi. " The threat," said n writer, " when we con- 
sider from whence it comes, raises &t once wonder and 
pity, but ha» m^ver been Lliouglit worth a scrioiu answer 
here. Even the acadcmtcians of Laputa never imag- 
ined surh n nation or these seceding states would form." 
'* We have lost much ; our national honor has received 
a stain in the eyes of the world; wc have enlarged the 
sphere of human misery and crime," '* Only four 
New Englandera voted for the Missouri Compromise, 
— Hill and Holmes of Maine, Mason and Shaw of 
Miissachu-setts. 

Mr. Webster held no public office in this state, un- 
ta he was chosen a member of the Canrentton for 
amending the Constitution of the Commonwealtli. 

It appears that he had a large influence in the 
MassAcliusetts Convention. His speeches, however, do 
not show any remarkable depth of philosophy, or width 
of historic vitw; but they display the strength of a 
great mind not fully master of his theme. They are 
not always fain they sornvtimcii show the specious 
arguments of the advocate, and do not always indicate 
the soundness of the judge. He developed no new 
ideas; looked back more than forward. He stated his 
opinions with clearness and energy. His leaning was 
then, as it always was, towards the concentration of 
power; not to its diffusion. It was the Federal leaning 
of New England at the time. He had no philosophical 
objeclion to a technical religious test as the qualifica- 
tion for office, but did not think it expedient to found 
a measure on tliat principle. He wanted property, and 
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Dot population, an the basis of represeotution in tlie 
Senate. It was " tlie true ham unci raeaaure of 
power.** *' Political power," »aid lie, " naturallif and 
necessarily goes into tlic hmnds which hold the prop- 
crtj'." The HouKe might rest on men, the Senate on 
money. He said, " It would seem to be the part of 
political wisdom to found government on property ; " 
yet he wished to have the property difTused as widely 
as possible. He was not singular in this preference of 
money to men. Others thought, that, to put the Sen- 
ate on the basiii of population, and not property, was 
a change of " an alarming character.'* 

He had small confidence iii the people; apparently 
little sympathy with the multitude of men. He wa» 
jealous of the Legislature; afraid of its encroach- 
ment on the Judiciary, — New Hampshire had, per- 
haps, shown him examples of legislative injustice, — 
but contended ably for tlie independence of judge*. 
He had grmt veneration for the existing Constitution, 
and thought there would " never be any occaition for 
great changes " in it, and that " no revision of its 
general principles " would be necessary. Others of the 
same party thought also that the Constitution was " the 
most perfect system that human wisdom had ever de- 
vised." To judge from the record, Mr. Webster found 
abler heads than his own in that Convention. Indeed 
it would have been surprising if a young man, only 
eight and thirty years of age, should surpass the 
** assembled wisdom of the state." 

On the «nd of December. IflgS, Mr. Webster took 
his seat in the House of Rrpresentatives, as member for 
Boston. He defended the cniise of the Greeks *' with 
the power of a great mind applied to a great subject," 
denounced the " Holy Alliance," and recommended in* 
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terference to prevent oppression. Public opinion »et 
strongly la that direction.** " Tlie policy of our gov- 
crnmciit," suid lie. " is on the side of liberal und en- 
ligbtvnvd Hcntinicnts; " *' The civilized world has done 
with ' the enormous faith of many made for one.' "•' 

In 1816 he had opposed a tariff which levied a 
heavy duty on imports; in 18S4' he opposed it af^^in, 
witlj vigorous arguments. His speech at that time is 
II work of large labor, of somo nice research, and still 
of value. " Like a mighty giant," !sa.ys Mr. Hayne, 
*' he bore away upon his shouldent the pillars of the 
temple of error and delusion, e^scuping himself unhurt, 
and leaving his adversaries overwhelmed in its ruins." 
He thought, " the authority of Congress to exercise 
the revenue power with direct reference to the protec- 
tion of manufactures Is a questionable authority." He 
represented the opinion of New England, which " di»- 
countcnanccd the progress of this policy " of high 
duties. The Federalist of the North inclined to free 
trade; in 1807 Mr. Dexter thought it "an unalien- 
able right,*' and in 1820 Judge Story asked why 
should " the laboring classes be taxed for the necessaries 
of life."" The tariff of 1824 got but one vote from 
Massachusetts. As the public judgment of northern 
cupltuIisLs changed, it brought over the opinion of Mr. 
Webster, who accms to have had no serious und tober 
convictions on this subject- At one time, he declares 
the protective system is ruinous to the laboring man ; 
but again, " it is aimed point-blank at the protection of 
labor; " and the duty on coal must not be diminished, 
lest coal grow scarce and dear. Non-importation was 
*' an American instinct." 

To 1888 he voted for "the bill of abomlnalions," as 
tlial tariff wax called, wliich levied " thirty-two mil- 
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Horn of duties on *ixty-four million* of imports," not 
because he was " in favor of the meAsure, but as the 
Itast of two evils." 

In 1816 the South wanted a protective tariff: the 
commercial North hutcd it. It was Mr. Calhoun who 
introduced the measure first. Mr. Clay gave it the 
support of his large tnlent» and immense personal in- 
fluence, and built up the "American System.'* Penn- 
sylvania and New York were on that side. General 
Jackson voted for the tariff of 18S4. Mr. Clay was 
jealous of foreign commerce; it was "the great source 
of foreign wars; " " The predilwtion of the school of 
the Essex junto," said he, ** for foreign trade and 
British fabrics la unconquerable." Yet lie correctly 
said, ** New England will have the first and richcsl 
fruits of the tariff." "= 

After the system of protection got footing, the 
Northern capitalists set about manufacturing in good 
earnest, and then Mr, Webster became the advocate 
of a high tariff of protective duties. Here he has been 
blamed for his change of opinion ; but to him it was 
an easy change. He was not a scientific legislator: he 
had no greot and comprehensive ideas of that part of 
legislation which belongs to political economy. lie 
looked only at the fleeting interest of his constituents, 
and took their transient opinions of the hour for his 
norm of conduct. As these altered, his own views also 
changed. SometimoB the change was a revolution.'* 
It seems to me his first opinion was right, and his last 
a fatal mistake, tliat he never answered his first great 
speech of 18S4: but it also appears that he was honest 
In the change; for he only looked at the pecuniary In- / 
iMest of his employers, nnd took their opinions for his , 
guide. But he had other Suduations on this mat- 
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tcr of the tArifF, which do not seeni capable of bo bon- 
orable an explanation.^* 

In the days of tiiiII ideation Mr. Webster denied the 
right of South Curollna to secede from the Union, or 
to give a final interpretation of the Constitution. She 
maintained that the Fcdcnil government had violated 
tlic Constitution ; thut she, tho aggrieved State of South 
Carolina, was the judge iti that timtter, and had a con- 
stitutional right to " nullifj' " the Constitution, and 
withdraw from the Union. 

The question is u deep one. It in the old iasue of 
Federal and Democrat, — the question between the 
constitutional power of the whole, and the power of tl»c 
parts, — Federal power and State power. Mr. Webster 
M-as alw&js in favor of a strong central government ; 
honestly in favor of it, I doubt not. His speeches on 
that subject were moat masterly speeches. I refer, in 
particular, to tliat in 1M30 against Mr. Hayne, and the 
speech in 1833 against Mr. Calhoun. 

The first of these h the great political fpeech of 
Daniel Webster. I do not mean to »ny that it is just in 
its pohticd] ethics, or deep in the metaphysics of poli- 
tics, or far^ightcd in its polilicul providence. I only 
mean to say that it surpuNsca nil his other political 
speeches in the nias&ivc intellectual power of state- 
ment. Mr. Webster was then eight and forty years 
old. He defended New England against Mr. Hayne; 
he defended the Constitution of the United States 
against South Carolina. His speech is full of splendid 
eloquence; he reached high, and put the capstone upon 
his fame, whose triple foundation he had laid at 
Plymouth, at Bunker Hill, ond at Fancuil Hall. The 
" Republican members of the Massachusetts Legisla- 
ture ** unanimously thanked him for his able vtndica- 
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tion of tlicir irtate. A Virginian, who heard the speech, 
declared he felt " as If looking at a aiuiiimotli tread- 
ing Ilia oativc cancbrakt, arid, without apparent con- 
sciousness, crushing obstacles whidi nature had net-er 
designed us ioipi-diirients to him." 

lie laved conceatratcd power, and seems to ba^** 
thought the American government was exclusivelv na- 
tional, and not federal. The Constitution was "not 
a couipaet." He was lieldoni averse to sacrificing the 
rights of the individual states to the claim of the 
central authority. He favored consolidation of poner, 
while the South Carolinians and others preferred local 
self-government. It was no doctrine of his that " UD- 
ronstitutional laws bind the people;" but it was his 
doctrine that such laws hind the people until the Su- 
preme Court declares them unconstitutional; thus mak- 
ing not the Constitution, but the discretion of the 
rulers, the measure of its powers! 

It is customary at the North to think iVIr. Welwter 
wholly in the right, and South Carolina wholly in the 
wrong, on tlie question of nullification ; but it sliould 
be remembered, that some of the ublent men wiram the 
South ever sent to Washington thought otherwise. 
There was a good deal of truth in tlii: speech of Mr. 
Hayne: he was alarmed at the increase of the central 
power, which seemed to invade the rights of the states. 
Mr. Calhoun defended the Carolinian idea;^" and Cal- 
houn was a man of great mind, a sagacious man, a 
man of unimpeacluihle integrity In private.'* Mr. 
Clay was certainly a man of very large intellect, wise 
and subtle and far-sigkted. But, in ISflS, he intro- 
duced his " Compromise Measure," to avoid the nece»- 
sity of enforctog the opinions of Mr. Webster. 
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I must paaa over iimuy tilings in Mr. Webster's con- 
gressional career. 

While Secretary of Stnte he performed the chief 
act of his public life, — the one deed &n which his rep- 
utation as a political administrator seems now to settle 
down and rest. He negotiated the Treaty of Wash- 
ington in 184%. The matter was difficult, the claims 
intricate; there wore four parties to pacify, — Eng^ 
bind, the United States;, Ma»«achu setts, and Maine. 
Tilt quarrel was abnout sixty years old. Many polit- 
ical doctors had laid their Iiands on the immedicable 
wound, which only smarted »orcr under their touch. 
The British Government sent over a minister to nego- 
tiate A treaty with the American Secretary. The two 
eminent stat«gmcn settled tlie difficulty. It hos been 
said that no other man in America could have done 
so well, and drawn the thunder out of the gathered 
cloud. Perhaps I am no judge of that ; yet I do not 
see why any sensible and Iioncst mun could not have 
done the work. You all rcmembiT the anxiety of 
America and of Kngland; the apprehension of war; 
and the delight when these two countries shook hands, 
OS the work was done. Then we all felt that there 
was only one English nation, — the English Briton 
and the English American; that Webster and Ash- 
burton were fellow-citizens, yea, brothers of the some 
great Anglo-Saxon tribe. 

His letters on the right of search, and the British 
claim to impress seamen from American ships, would 
have done honor to any statesman in the world. He 
refused to England the right to visit and search our 
ships, on the plea of tlicir being engaged In the slave- 
trade. Some of my nnti-slavcry brethren have cen- 
sured him for this. I always thought he va.<t right 
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in the matter. But, on the other aide, his cplcbrnted 
k'llcr io Lord A»hbtirton, in the Creole cnse, seems to 
mc most cmincnll^r unjust, false in law, and wicked in 
mornlity."^ It is the greatest slain on that n«gotia- 
tion; and it is wonderful to ire, that, in 1846. Mr. 
Webster could himself declare he tliough* that letter 
WR8 the " most triumpliant production " from his pen 
in all the corrpspondence. 

But let us paufic a montent, and see how much praiM 
is really due to Mr. Webster for negotiating the treaty. 
I limit my remarks to the northeastern boundary. 
The main question was, Where is the northwest angle 
of Nora Scotia, mentioned in the treaty of 1783? For 
a line, drawn due north from the source of the TiTcr 
St. Croix to the summit of tlic highlands dividing 
the waters of the Atlsntie from those of the St. Law- 
rence, was to terminate at that point. The American 
claim was most abundantly substantiated: but it left 
the British provinces. New Brunswick and Canada, 
in an embarrassed position. No military road could 
be maintained between them : and, besides, the American 
border came very near to Quctjec. Accordingly, the 
British Government, on the flimsiest pretext, refused 
to draw the lines and erect the monuments contem- 
plated by the treaty of 179*: perverted the language 
of the treaty of 1789, which was too plain to be 
misundentood; and gradually extended its claim 
further and further to the west. By the treaty of 
Ghent (1814) it waa provided that certain qucstiona 
should he left out to a friendly power for arbitration. 
In 1827 this matter was referred to the king of the 
Netherlands: he wat? to determine where the line of 
the treaty ran. He did not determine that question, 
but, in 18S1, proposed a new conventional line. His 
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award ceded to the British about 4119 square miles of 
land in Maine. The English assented to it; but the 
Americans refused to accept the award, Mr. Webster 
opposing it. He was entirely convinced that the Amer- 
iccLU claim was just and sound, and the American 
interprclntion of the treaty of 17S3 the only correct 
one. On n mcmornblo occasion, in the Senate of the 
United States, Mr. Webster doclored that " Great 
Britain uuglit forthvritli to be told that, unless she 
will agree to settle the question by the 4th of July 
next, according to the treaty of 1783, wc wiU then 
take poBscssion of that hue, and let her drive us off 
if she can! " 

The day before, and in all soberness, he declared 
that he never entertained a doubt that the right to this 
disputed territory was in the United Stateii. This 
was " perfectly clear, — so clear that the controversy 
seemed hardly to reach to the dignity of a debatable 
question." 

But in 1842 the British minister came to negotiate 
a treaty. Maine and Massachueetts were asked to 
appoint commissioners to help in the matter; for it 
seemed determined on that those states were to re- 
linquish some territory to which they had a lawful 
claim. Those states could not convey the territory 
to England, but might authorize the Federal Got- 
emrocnt to make the transfer. The treaty was made, 
and accepted by Maine and MtissachusettR. Rut it 
ceded to Great Britain all the land which the award 
had given, and 893 square miles in addition. Thus 
the treaty conveyed to Great Britain more than five 
thousand square miles — upwards of three million 
acres — of American territory, to which, by the terms 
of the treaty, the American title was perfectly good. 
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Rouse's Point was ceded to the United States, with 
a narrow atrip of land on the north of Vi-miont and 
New Hampshire; but th« king's award gave us Rouse's 
Point at leas cost. The rights which the Americans 
gained with the navigation of n pjirt of the St. John's 
Kiver were only a fair excliange for the similar right 
ranceded to the British. As a coinpensatioQ to Maine 
and Maiuachusetts for th« loss of the land and thi^ 
jurisdiction over it, the United States paid tho;ic two 
states $300,000, and indeniiiified Maine for ttie ex- 
penscs occasioned hy the trouhteji which had grown 
out of the coDtcaled claims, — obout $800,000 more. 
Great Britain gained all that was essentia] to the 
welfare of her colonies. All her communications, civil 
and military, were for c\'er placed hcj'ond hostile 
reach; and all the military pusitions claimed by Amer- 
ica, with the exception of Rouse's Point, were for 
ever secured to Great Britain. What did England 
concede? Tlie British Government still keeps (in 
secret) the identical map used by the English and 
American commissioners who negotiated tlie Treaty of 
1783; the boundary line is drawn on it, in red ink, 
with a pen, exactly where the Americans had always 
claimed that the Treaty required it to be! 

It was fortunate that the controversy was settled: 
it was wise in America to he liberal. A tract of wild 
land, though half as large as Massachusetts, is noth- 
ing compared to a war. It is as well for mankind 
that the jurisdiction over that spot t>eIongs to the 
Lion of England oh to the Eagle of America. But 
I fear a man who makes such a bargain is not en- 
titled to any grent glory among diplomatists. In 
183S Maine refused to accept the award of the king, 
even when the Federal Government offered her a mil- 
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lion acres of good l»nd in Michigan, of her own selec* 
tion, vulued at a million and a quartt-r of dollars. 
Had !t b»!ii a question uf the souUiweKtem boundary, 
and not the northeastern, Mexico would have had an 
aniiwer to her claim ycry different from that vhtch 
England received. Mr. Webster was deteniiined on 
negotiating th« treaty at all hazards, and was not very 
courteous to those who expostulftted and stood out 
for the just rights of Maine and Massachusetts; nay, 
he was indignant at the presumption of these states 
asking for compensation when their land was ceded 
away ! '^ 

Was there any real danger of a war? If England 
had claimed clear don'n to the Connecticut, I think 
the Southern maetcn of the North would have given 
up Bunker Hill and Plymouth Rock, rather than risk 
to the chances of a British war the twelve hundred 
million dollars invested in slaves. Men who live in 
straw houaes think twice twfore they scatter firehrandt 
abroad. England knew well with whom she had to 
deal, and authorized her representative to treat only 
for a " conventional line," not to accept the line of 
the treaty! Mr. Webster succeeded in negotiating, 
because he gave up more American terrilorv than 
any one would yield before, — more than the king 
of the Netherlands hod proposed. Still, wc may all 
rejoice in the settlement of the question ; and if Great 
Britain had admitted our claim by the plain terms of 
the treaty, and then asked for the land so valuable 
and necessary to her, who in New England would 
have found fault? "^ 

After the conclusion of the treaty Mr. Webster 
came to Boston. You remember his speech in 184S 
in Faneuil Hall. He was then sixty years old. He 
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had doae the great deed of hiii life. He still held 
a high itation. He scorned, or affected to scorn, the 
littleness of party and its narrow pktfonn, and 
claimed to reprosent the people of tlic United States. 
Everybody knew the importance of his speech. I 
counted sixteen reporters of the New Enghind and 
northern press at that meeting. It was a proud dny 
for him, and also a stormy d»y. Otlicr tlmn friends 
were about him. It was thought that lie had juttt 
scattered the thunder which impended over the nation. 
But a sutlco cloud still hung over his own expecta- 
tions of the presidency. He thundered hts eloquence 
into tliat cloud, — the great ground-lightning of lus 
Olympian power. 



I come now to speak of his relation to slavery. Up 
to 1850, with occasional fluctuutions* much of his 
conduct had been just and honorable. As a private 
citizen, in 1619, he opposed the Missouri Compromi«e. 
At the meeting of the citizens of Boston to prevent 
that iniquity, he said, "We arc acting for unborn 
millions, who lie along before us in the track of 
time." *■* The extension of slaTory would demoraliste 
the people, and endanger the welfare of the nation. 
"Nor can the laws derive support from the manners 
of the people, if the power of moral scBtimcnl he 
weakened by enjoying, under tlie pcniilssion of the 
government, great facilities to commit offens**.** •' 

A few months after the deed was done, on Fore- 
fathers' Day in 18S0, standing on Plymouth Rock, 
he could say : — 

" I deem it my dv\j, on thli occasion, to sufrnest that the 
\»ad h not yet wholly free from tlic contamlnAlion of a traffic 
at wliirli cTcry feeling of tmmanity wiut for ever rcvoit, — I 
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metn the Afrirui slave-trade. Neither public Mntinient nor 
llie Ijiw tiitH tiithrrm teen ublc entirely tci jiut mi eiid to thit 
odious and Abomlnnlile triide. At ttie moment wh«n Cod In his 
mercy hu bleated the ClirisLian world wiUi ■ uoivcmU peact^^ 
there i» rrn.Min t» fcnr that, to llie disgrace of the QiriiitJBll i 
naciic and cliurtictcr. new efforts are making for tlic exteasloaj 
of this Iniilc by xubjerU a.iid cUixens of Cbristinn states, 
ivh«iie hcnrtii tliere dwell no sentlinenta of humanity or of 
justice, and over wbaiu ndtltvr the fcur of God nor the fear of 
man cxtrclscs a. central. In the Mgitt of our law the African 
slat'e-trediT U a pirate and a fcluii; and In the sight of Heave 
•a offender far bevond the ordinary depth of huoiaa piUL, 
nmc Is no brigliler fi'gc of uiir hi%tar}- Uinn l?int vhieh reeorda ' 
the meiuiurea which linve been ndi>ptc(l by tlic ^vernincnt at an 
early day. and at difTcrcnt times since^ for the suppression of 
this Irnffic; and I wmild rJill im all the true wnn of New 
England to cooperate with the laws of man and the Ju&tice of 
Hcwvcn. If Ihrre tie. witljin Ihc extent of our knowledge or 
Inlliieoce, any participation in tliis traffic, let us pledge «^l^• 
selves bcre, upon tlic Kock of Plymouth, to extirpate and de- 
btroy It. It is not flt thut tlic land of the Pilgrinis should bear 
tlie shame longer. I he^r the Koimd of the hammer; I sec the 
smolce of the fumnceA where manacte-i nnd fetters are still 
forged for human llmhs. I sec the visages of those who, by 
stealth and at midni^t, labor in thin worlc of hcllt foul nnd 
dark, a^ niuy 1>ccan]e tlie artificers of surh tnNtnnnenU of miaery 
and torture. Let that Epot he purified, or let It cease to be 
of New Eng^lnnd. Let it be piirifled, or let it be set aside from 
the Clirlstian world. Let it be put out of the circle of human 
qmtpathics and hucnan rcgords; and let cintised man hence- 
forth have no communion with H." 



In ISSO he praised Nathan Dane for the Ordinance 
which makes the dilTerence between Ohio and Ken- 
tucky, and honorably vindicated that man who lived 
" too near the north star " for Roiithem eyes to see. 
"I regard domestic shivery," said Mr. Webster to 
Mr. Hayne, " as one of the greatest evils, both moral 
find poHtical." 

In 1887. at Nihlo's Garden, he avowed his entire 
unwiUingneas to do anything which should extend the 
slavery of tJie African race on thia continent. He 
Mid: — 
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"On tlie fccncrnl question of slarery ■ great portion of the 

commuiilt)- Is already stronyXy excited, 'llie lubjcct hns not 
only nttractiMl dttcntion as s quntion of politics, but It has 
htruck a far tl«per-tcncd chard. It tuu nrrcNled the rellgioat 
fecUiiK of the ^-ountryj It luu taken »troii|c huld on the ci^n- 
scicnccA of men. He Is ■ rash man. Indeed, and tittle con- 
vcrsMtit with huRinn nnture,— iinti e)i]icciallr hat he « very erro- 
neous estimate of Ihe eha.racter of the people of this country, 
— wlin RuppoMs thAt a feeling of this kind U to he trifled 
with or dupited. It will OMurcdty cnu*c itself to be re- 
spected. It may be rcaaoiicd with; it may t>e made wilting — 
I bctlcTc it is entirely willing — to fuini alt niislinf cn^mgc- 
metiLt and all existing dutiu:: to iijibold unU (l«fcml the Can- 
stitution as It Is estalillshed, wJth wlmtcvcr re);rcts alwut some 
provkion* which it docx nctLially contnin. But to coerce it into 
tllence, to restrain its free cxprcaniun, to neck to cumprem and 
conflnc It, worm as It Is, and niarc heated us such endeavors 
would inevitably render it,— xhniild (Mk be attempted, f know 
nothing, even in the Constitution or in the Union Itself, which 
n'Ould not be endnngered by Ihe explosion which might follow." 

He always declared that slavery was a local matter 
of the South; sectional, not national. In 1880 he 
took the ground tliat the j^cneral government had 
nothing to do with it. In IS40, standing " beneath 
aa October bud '* at Richmond, he declared uguin that 
there was no power, direct or indirect, in Congress or 
the general government, to intrrfere in the smallest 
degree with the " inNtltutions " of the South. 

At 5rst he opposed the annexation of Texas; he 
warned men against it in 1887> He went so far as 
to declare: — 

" I do tny that the annexation of Texas would tend to pro- 
long the duration and tncrense the extent of African ilanrj 
on this continent. I have long held that opinion, and I would 
not now suppress It for any consideration on earth I And be- 
cause It docs Increase the evils of slaver}', liccauic It wUI In- 
crente the niini)<er of sinvex and prolonir tlie duration of their 
tiondnge, — because It does all IhU, I oppose It without condi- 
tion nnd without <iu all Heat ion, at thh time and dl times, row 
and for ever." 
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He prepared xome portions of the Address of the 
Massachusetts Anti-Toxux Convention in 1845. But 
as some of tli« kading VV}iij^ of the North apposed 
that meeting and favori^d annexation, he did not 
Bppenr at the Convention, but went off to New York ! 
In 18t5 he voted against annexation. He Raid that 
he had felt it to be his duty steadily, uniformly, and 
zealously to oppose It. He did not wish America to 
be possessed by the spirit of aggrandizement. He 
objected to annexation principally because Texas was 
a slave state. Here he stood with John Quincy 
Adams, but, alas! did too little to oppose that annexa- 
tion. Against him were Mr. Csllioun, the South, 
almost alt the Democratic party of the North, — Mr. 
Van Buren losing his nomination on account of his 
hostility to new slave soil ; and many of the capitalists 
of the North wished a tiling that Mr. Webster wanted 
not. 

He objected to the Constitution of Texas. Whyi* 
Because it tied up the hands of the Legislature against 
the abolition of slavery. He said so on Forefathers' 
Day, two hundred and twenty-five j-ears after the land- 
ing of the Pilgrims on Plymouth Rock. Then he 
could not forget his own proud words, uttered a 
quarter of a century before. I thought him honest 
then; I think so still. But he said that New England 
might have prevented annexation ; that Massachusetts 
might have prevented annexation, only " she could 
not be roused." If he had labored then for freedom 
with as much vigor and earnestness as he wrought for 
slavery in 1850 and 1851, Massachusetts would have 
been roused ; New England would have risen as a 
single man; and annexation of new slave soil have been 
put off till the Greek Kalends, u day beyond eternity. 
Yet he did some service in this work. 
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After the outbreak of the Mexican War, the northern 
men sought to pa»s a law prohibiting »lavery in the 
new territory gaiued from Mexico, The celebrated 
" Wilmot Proviso " came up. Mr. Webster ttloo wished 
to prohibit slavery in the new territory. In Mftrcli* 
1847) he presented to Congress the resolutions of the 
Massachusetts Legislature against the extension of 
slavery, — which had been passed unanimously, — and 
he " indorsed them all." 

**I tbnnh tier for it. ntid mm proud of her; for slie has de- 
nounc^ed the wliole object tor whlcrh our armies are now trnv- 
«r»Jng the mmintiunK of Mexico." " If anything It reriuin, It 
b that the nenliment of the whole NorU) is uttcrl)' opposed to 
tbc wqulsition of tcrrltgrj- t« be formal InUi new sUrciMtdiag 
atatea."«a 

At the Whig Convention at Springfield, in 1847, he 
maintained that the Wilmot Proviso was his " thunder." 

"Did I not commit m^Mlf In 1SS7 to the whole doctrlnp, fully, 
enUrely?" "1 eannot quite eonweit that more r«ccnt di»«>»- 
eren aliould claim the merit and Like out a patent. We nrc to 
use the flrst and the lust aiid every occaslou whicli offers to 
oppose the exteruioD of slawe power."** 

On the lOlh of August, 1848, in the Senate of the 
United Slalcs, he said: — 

■M7 opposition to III* increiwe of tiaren- in thi» eountrj, or 
to the Increase of sla»c **prc»eiit«lic>r>, b ^ncrnl und unit'crtaL 
It has no reference tu the lines of Utltude or points of the 
compass. I thnll oppose all surh rxtrnsSon at all times and 
under alt circumstances, even agninst all inducements, againitt 
all supposed limilHtl>oiit of great intensls, sgainat all eo«nblna- 
tlons, Against all comprotniaes." 

He sought to gain the support of the Fro«-Goiler9 
in Massachusetts, and encouraged their enterprise. 
Even when he denounced the nomination of General 
Taylor as " not fit to be made," he declared that he 
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could etund on the Bulfa]o Plutfonn; tt« anti-slavery 
planks were good sound Whig timber; he himself had 
had some agency in getting them out, and did not 
see the necessity of a now DrgitnizatiuD. He had never 
voted for the admissioa of a sIjlvc Ktatc into the Uaiun ! 

But, alus ! all this was to pass away. Was he sincere 
in his opposition to the extension of slavery ? I 
always thought so. I think so still. 

Vet, after all, on the 7th of March, 1850, he could 
make that speech — you know it too well. He refused 
to exclude slavery by taw- from California and New 
Mexico. It would "irritate" tlie South, would "re- 
enact the law of God." He declared Congress was 
bound to make four new slave states out of Texas; 
to allow all the territory below 36° 30' to become slave 
states; he volunteered to give Texas fifty thousand 
square miles of land for alave territory, and ten mil- 
lions of dollars; would refund to Virginia two hun- 
dred niillioos of dollars derived from the sale of tlie 
public lands, to exputriitte tlie free colored people 
from her soil; he would support the Fugitive Slave 
Bill, with nil its amendment, ** with all its provisions,'* 
" to the fuUest extent." 

You know the Fugitive Slave BiU too well. It is 
bad enough now; but when he first volunteered his 
support thereto, it was far worse, for then every one 
of the seventeen thousand postmasters of America 
might be a legal kidnapper by that bill. He pledged 
our own Massachusetts to support it, and that " with 
alacrity.** 

My friends, you all know the speech of the 7th of 
March; you remember how men felt when the tele- 
graph brought the first news, they thought there must 
be some mistake! Tliey could not believe the light- 
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ning. You recollect how the Whig party, and the 
Democratic part}', and the nuwapapers, treated the 
report. When the speecli came iti fuU, you know the 
etTect. One of the most conKpicuous men of the rtate, 
tJien in high office, declared that Mr. Webster " secraed 
inspired by the devil to U)« extent of his intellect." 
You know the indignation men felt, the sorrow and 
anguish. I think not a hundred prominent men in 
all New England acceded to the speech. But nuch 
was the power of that gigantic understanding, that, 
eighteen days after his speech, nine hundred and 
eighty-seven men of Boston sent him a letter, telling 
him that he had pointed out ** the path of duty, con- 
vinced the understanding and touched the conscience 
of a nation ;" and they expressed to him their *' entire 
concurrence in the sentiments of that speech," and 
their " heartfelt thanks for the inestimable aid it 
afforded to the preservation " of the Union. 

You remember the return of Mr. Webster to Boa- 
ton; the speech at the Kcvcrc House; his word that 
" discussion " on the subject of slavery must " in 
some way be auppresaed ;" you remember the ** disa- 
greeable duty;" the ijueslion if Massachusetts "will 
be just against teniptjition ;" whether "she will con- 
qwer her prejudices" in favor of the trial by jury, 
of the unalienable rights of man, in favor of the Chris- 
tian religion, and 

"Those thoughts which wander through eternity." 

You remember the agony of our colored men. The 
Son of Man came to Jenisalcni lo seek and to save 
that which was lost : but Daniel Webster came to 
Boston to crush the poorest and most lost of men into 
the ground with the hoof of American power. 
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At the moment of mnking thnt speech, Mr. Wcbitter 
vas a member of a French Abolitiou Societj, which 
has for its object to protoct, enh'ghtcn, and eman- 
cipiitc the Af ricuii ruce ! 

You all know what fotlowctl. The Kugitirc Slave 
Dill passed. It was enforced. You remember the 
consternation of the colored people in Boston, New 
York, Buffalo, Philadelphia,— all over the land. You 
rt'CttlloL't the Bpocclies. of Mr. Webster at Buffalo, 
Syracuse, and Albany, — his industry never equaled 
before; his violence, his indignation, his denuneia* 
tionii. You remember the threat at Syracuse, that 
out of the bosom of the next Anti-slavery Convention 
should a fugitive slave be seized. You remember the 
scorn thnt he poured out on men who pledged " tlictr 
lives, their fortunes, and their sacred honor," for the 
welfare of men. 

You remember the letter* to Mr. Webster from 
Newburyport, Kennebec, Medford, and his " neigh- 
bors in New Hampshire." You have not forgotten the 
** Union meetings;" "bluc-Hght Federalists" and 
"genuine Democrats dyed in the wool" united into 
one phalanx of hunkerism and became his " re- 
tainers," lay and clerical, — the laymen maintaining 
that hie political opinions were an "amendment to 
the Constitution :" and the clergymen, that his public 
and private practice wan " one of the evidences of 
Christianity." You remember tlie sermons of doctors 
of divinity, proving that slavery was Christian, gooH 
Old Testament Christian at the very least. You do 
J not forget the ofTer of a man to deliver up his own 
'^l mother. Andovor went for kidnapping. The loftiest 
pulpits, — I mean those highest bottomed on the dollar, 
— they went nlso for kidnapping. There arose a 
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shout against tlie fugitive from the metropolitan pul- 
pits, *' Away with such a fellow from the earth !^ 
Kidnap him, kidnap him! '* And when we said, mildly 
remonstrating, " Why, what evil has tlie poor black 
iiian done?" the answer was, — "We lmv« a law, and 
by thai law he ought to be a slave ! " 

You rcmcinbiT tlii; first kidnappers which came here 
to Boston. Hughe:* was one of Uicm, on ugly-looking 
fellow, that went back to die Jn n street bntwl in his 
own Georgia. He thirsted for the blood of Ellen 
Craft. 

You remember the seizure of Shadrach, and his 
deliverance out of his fiery furnace. Of course it 
was an angel who let bim out; for that court, — the 
kidnappers* court, — thirsting for human blood, npite 
of the *' enlargement of the testimony," after six trials, 
I think, has not found a man, who, at noonday and 
in the center of the town, did the deed ! So I suppose 
it was an angel who did the deed, and miracles are 
not over yet. I hope you have not forgotten Caphnrt, 
the creature wliicli " whips women," the great ally of 
the Boston kidnappers. 

You remember the kidnapping of Thomas Sims; 
Fancuil Hall shut against the convention of the peo- 
ple; the court hout*e in cimins; the police drilled in 
the square; soldiers io arms; J<'aneuil Hall a barrack. 
You remember Fast Day, 1851, — at least I do. You 
remember the " Acorn " and Boston on the 18th of 
April. You have not forgotten the dreadful scenes 
ttt New York, Philadelphia, and Buffalo; the tragedy 
at Chrihtiuna. 

You Imvc not forgotten Mr. Webster's definition of 
tlic object of government. In 1845, standing over the 
grave of Judge Story, he said, — " Justice is the great 
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interest of mankind;" I think he thought »o too! Buf 
at New York, on the 18th of November, 1850, he 
said, — ^" The great object of government is the pro- 
tection of property at home, and respect and renown 
abroad.** 

He went to Annapolis, and made n speech coinpli- 
meriting a series of ultra rvi^ulutiDns in fuvor of slav- 
ery and elave-catching. Unc of the resolutions made 
the execution of Utc J^'ugitive Slave Law the sole bond 
of the Union. The orator of Bunker HJU replied: — 

"GcnUcancn, 1 concur «n Ihc e^ntiincnU expressed by you 
■11 — and I tlinnk Ciod Ihcy were cjjjrcsscd by you all — in Uic 
resolutions pnsscd here on llic lOth of ricccmlicr. And aIIow 
me In any, Uiat any btate. North or Soutli. which departs one 
Mu from tlto Mnlimciit of Uiut rcsolutioiii \a disloytU to tliis 
Uniocu 

" Further, — so for as any act of thnt sort has been com- 
mitted.^ Audi a slate has no jwrtiori of my regard. I do 
not jyrapathi«e with It. I w-lmke It wherever I speak, and on 
8,1] occa«i<iiis where it is prop«r for iiic to puprts* my wiiti- 
Ricnta. If there are states — and I am afraid there are — 
which tutsc souf^t. by Ingenious contrivances of state IckUUi- 
Uoi), to thwArt the fair excirlse and fulflhnent of tlw laws of 
Coofrrw* pftKSPd to eiirry into rffcrt Ihe rDiiipiirt)! of Ihe Con- 
nUtuUon, — thtil stiile, so far, is entitled to no rejipird from me. 
At tlio North tlit-re haic been certainly some lotiniutioiis In 
certain stnte* of imcli n pnlky. 

" I hold the iuipurliince of nmtntalning the-se nieaxuTM to be 
of the highest eharaeter nnd nnture, every one of them out and 
outi and tliroui;h nnd through. I hnve no confldence in any- 
body who seeks the repeal, in anybody who wbhca to alter or 
modify llicse constllutlonal provisions. There they arc. Many 
of these great nientur« Brr irrcpMlnhle. The settlement with 
Tmnx ix oh irrepealahle ni the admission of Californin. Other 
important objects of lc|tisl«tion, if not in Uiemselrc* in the 
nature of grants, and therefore not so Irrcpcalablc. are just 
as Importnnt; nnd we are to hear no pnrlnlnft upon it. We 
are to listen to no modification or qua 11 Heal ion. TIiey u-ere 
pas^wd in conformity with the proiriciions of the Constitution; 
and they must be performed and abided by, in wluitevcr etcnti 
ami at whatever cosL" 
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Surrounded by the Federalists of New England, 
when a young man, fresh in CongreRsi, he stood out 
nobly for the right to discuss nil matters. Every boy 
knows his brave words by heart: — 

" ImportAiit (IS I deem It, At, to discuui on all proper occa- 
Kionit, Dw pulley oT tlie raeokures at present pursued, it it ttill 
more important to maJntain the riglit of such dlacus&loa in its 
full iind ju«t (extent. Sentimcntu Intdy iiprting «p, and now 
(Trowing pupulaft render it aiereanary to be explicit on this 
point. It Is tlic auciciit and conbtKutlonol right uf this people 
to cnnvAM public mcaMirrTi, anil the mentH of public men. It 
la a tioinebred right, a llreiide privilege. It has ever been en- 
Joyed in every house, rnltnge, Hnd robin in the nation. It Is not 
to be drawn lnt« controversy. It is as undoubted a« the right 
uf breathing tlie sir, and vrolldng on the earth. Belonging to 
private life as a right. It belongs to public life as a duty; and 
It is (lie liut duty whioii thtme whose rcprevntatii'e 1 am shall 
find me to abandon. Tills high constitutional privilege I shall 
defend and exercise witliin tbii» house and wit)i»ut tliis hounc, 
and in all places; in time of wart in time of pcacci and at 
all timei<. 

"Living, I will assert It; dying I will assert ll[ and should I 
leave no other Inheritance to my children, hy the blessing of 
Gi>d 1 will leave them the Inheritrtftcc of free p^ineip]e^, and 
the cxamptc of a manly, independent, and constitutional defciuc 
of them." 

Then, in 1850, when vast questions, so intimately af- 
fecting the welfare of millions of men, were before the 
country, he told tis to suppre&s agitation! 

" Neither you nor I shall s<« tlic legislation of the country 
proceed in the old hnrmonloud way, until the discussions in 
CoiigreM anil out of Confreu upon tlic subject [of slavery | 
shall be In some way suppressed. Take that truth home with 
you. and take It a« truth." 

" I tiliull support no agitationt ha^'i^g their foundation in Ij 
unreal and ghoaUy abstractionji." ** 

Th« opponcnb of Mr. Webster, contending for the 
freedom of alt Americans, of all men, appealed from 
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the Fugitive Slave Bill to " the element of nil laws, out 
of which they ore derived^ to the end of uU laws, for 
whicli thcj arc designed und in which tliej ore per- 
fected." How did he resist the appeal? You have 
not forgotten the speech at Capon Springs, on the 
geth of June, 1851. "When nothing else will an- 
swer," he »»id, " they," tlie abolitionists, " invoke ' re- 
ligion,* and apeak of the * higher law!"* He of tlie 
granite hills of New Hampshire, loolieing on the moun- 
tains of Virginia, blue with loftiness and distance, said* 
" Gentlemen, this North Mountain is high, the Blue 
Ridge higher still, the AUeghanies higher than either, 
and yet this * higher kw ' ranges further than an 
eagle's flight above the higheiit peaks of the AUe- 
ghanies! No common vision can discern it; no com- 
mon and unsophisticated conscience can feel it; the 
hearing of common men never learns its high behests; 
and, therefore, one would thiiik it is not a safe law to 
be acted upon in mutters of the highcist practical mo- 
ment. It is the code, however, of the abolitionists of 
the North." 

Thifi speech was made at dinner. T}ie next *' wcnti- 
Dient " given after his was this : — 

"The FugltiTG StoTc Law.— Upon lU faithful cxccuUan de- 
pends the perpetuity of the Union." 

Mr. Webster made a speech in reply, and distinctly 
declared, — 

"You of the South hnre lu much rlgtit to secure your fugi- 
tive slaves, us Uic North has to any of Its ri|;hu srd prlvllef(es 
of navigation and canamcrcc." 

Do you think he believed that? Daniel Webster 
knew better. In 18441, only seven years before, he liad 
said, — 
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"Vhatl when all the drUiied voriA Is opposed to lUverjr; 
whtn morality denounces It; when ChrlfiUanlty deaounccs it; 
when every thing rrspeetec). even-lhing gond, hears one united 
witrcM aplnst it, li it for America — America, the IaixI of 
WoihiuKtoii, the model republic of the world — Is it for Amer- 
ica to eome to Its nssistancci nnd to insist that the uiitlntciiarice 
of jiUvcry ii ucceuary to Ilie >up{>ort of tier liiNtitutiuiu? " «« 

How- do you think the audience answered thcnP 
With Biz-and-twcnty cheers. It was in Fancuil Hall. 
Mr. W«b»tcr «aid, ** These are Whig principJcs;" and, 
with these, '* Fiineuil llall may laugh a siege to scorn." 
That speech is not printed in his collection! How 
could it stand side hy side with the speech of tlie 7lh 
of March? 

In 1646 a WKig Convention voted to do its possible 
to " defeat all mcasurcsi calculated to uphold slavery, 
and promote all constitutional measures for its over- 
throw ; " to " oppose any further addition of slave- 
holding states to this Union ; " and to have " free in- 
stitutions for all, chains and fetters for none." 

At tliat time Mr. Webster declared he had a heart 
which bent for everything fAvornble to the progress of 
human liberty, either here or abroad: then, when in 
** the dark and troubled night *' he saw only the Whig 
party as his Bethlehem star, lie rejoiced in ** tJie hope 
of obtaining the power to resist whatever threatens to 
extend slavery.**" Yet after New York had kid- 
napped Christians, and rith civic pomp sent her own 
sons into slavery, he could go to that city and say, 
** It is an air which for the last few months I love to 
inhale. It is a patriotic atmosphere: constitutional 
breoies fan it every day." *' 

To accomplish a bad purpose, he resorted tu mean 
artifice, to the low tricks of vulgar adventurers in pol- 
itics. He used the same weapons once wielded against 
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him, — misrepresentation, denunciation, invective. Uke 
bis old enemy of New Hanipsliire, he carried his po- 
litical quarrel into private life. He cast off t]i« ac- 
quaintance of men intimate with him for twenty or 
thirty yean). The malignity of his conduct, as it was 
once said of a great apostate,"** was '* hugely aggra- 
vated by those rare abilities whereof God has given 
him the use-" Time had not in America bred a man 
before bold enough to consummate such aims as his. 
In this New Hampshire Strafford, " despotism had nt 
length obtained an instrument with mind to compre- 
hend, and resolution to act upon, its principles in their 
length and hrcadlh; and enough of his purposes were 
effected by him to enable mankind to sec as from a 
tower the end of all." 

What was the design of all this? It was to " save 
the Union,'* Such was the cry. Was the Union in 
danger? Here were a few non-resistunls at the North, 
who said, We will have " no union with slaveholders." 
There was a party of seceders at the South, who 
periodically blustered about disunion. Could these 
men bring the Union into peril? Did Daniel Webster 
even think so? I shall never insult that giant intellect 
by the thought. He knew South Carolina, he knew 
Georgia, very well. Mr. Benton knew of no " dia- 
tress,** even at tlie time when it was alleged that the 
nation was bleeding at "five gaping wounds," so that 
it would take the whole omnibus full of compromises 
to staunch tlie blood: "All the political distress is 
among tlie politicians.** I think Mr. Webster knew 
there was no danger of a dissolution of the Union. 
But here is a proof that he knew it. In 1850, on the 
sand of December, he declared, " There is no longiT 
imminent danger of the dissolution of the United 





states. We shall live and not die." But, soon after, 
he went about saving the Uiiion again, and ngnin, and 
again, — saved it dt Buffalo, Albany, S^yracuse, at An- 
napolis, and then at Capon Springs. 

I say there was no real danger; but my opinion is a 
Qi'erc opinion, and nothing more. Look, hon«ver, at a 
fact. We Imx'c the most dtlicutc test of public opin- 
ion, — the state of the public funds; the barometer 
which indicates any change in the political weather. 
If the winds blow down the Tiber, Roman fund's fall. 
Talk of war holween Prance und England, the stocks 
go down at Paris and London. The foolish talk about 
the fi.i]icrics lost summer lowered American stocks in 
the market, to the great gain of prudent and far- 
sighted brokers, who knew there was no danger. But 
all this time, when Mr. Webster was telling us the 
ship of state was going to pieces, and required under- 
girding by the Fugitive SUve Bill, and needed the 
kldnupper^s hand at the helm : while he was advising 
Massachusetts to *' conquer her prejudices " in favor 
of the unalienable rights of man; while he was de- 
nouncing the friends of frecJonu and calling on us to 
throw over to Texas — that monster of the deep which 
threatened to devour the ship of state — fifty thousand 
square miles of territory, and ten millions of dollars; 
and to the other monster of secession to cast over the 
trial by jury, the dearest principles of the Constitution, 
of manhood, of justice, and of religion. " those 
thoughts that wandiT through eternity;*' while he him- 
self revoked the noblest words of his whole life^ cast- 
ing over his inter]jrt'tation of the Constitution, hia re- 
spect for state rights, for tlie common law, his own 
morality, his own religion, and his own God, — the 
funds of the United States did not go down one mill! 
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You asked the capitaliBt, ** Is the Union m danger? '* 
He answered, "O y«a! it is In the grealcsl peril." 
**Thca will you aell ine your stot-ks lower than be- 
fore? " " Not a mill; not one mill — not the ten hun- 
dredth part of a doSIar in a hundred!" To ask men 
to make sueti a sacrifice, at ?<uch a time, from such 
a motive, is ax if you should beg the captain of the 
steamer " Niagara," in Boston harbor, in fair weather, 
to throw over all his cnrgo, because a dandy in the 
cabin was blowing the fire with his breath! No, my 
friends, I shall not insult the majenty of that intel- 
lect with the thought tJiat he believed there was danger 
to the Union. There was not any danger of a storm; 
rot a single cat's-paw in the sky ; not a capful of bad 
weather between Cape Sable and the Lake of tfae 
Woods! 

But KupfODe the worst came to the worst, are there 
no other things as bad as disunion? The Constitution 
— does it " establish justice, insure domestic tranquil- 
lity," and " secure the blessings of liberty " to all the 
citizens ? Nobody pretends it, — with every eight 
man made merchandise, and not an inch of free soill 
covered by the Declaration of Independence, save the 
five thousand miles which Mr, Webster ceded away. 
Is disunion worse than slavery? Perhaps not even to 
commerce, which the Federalists thought ** still more 
dcrtr " than Union. But what if the South seceded 
next year, and the younger son took the portion of 
goods that falleth to him, when America divides her 
living? Imagine the condition of the new nation, — 
the United States South ; a nation without schools, or 
the desire for them ; without commerce, without manu- 
facturts; with six milh'on wlilte men and three million 
slaves; working with that barbarous tool, slave-labor. 
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an instrument as ill-Buitcd to these times mi a sickle of 
stone to cut grain with! How would that new "De- 
mocracy " appear in the ejes of the world, when the 
public opinion of the natiouR IooIch hard at tyranny? 
It would not he long hefore tliat younger son, having 
spent all with riotoun living, and devoured his sub- 
stance with slavery, brought down to the husks tliat the 
awine do eat, — would arise, and go to the Nation, and 
say, " Father, forgive me ; I have Hinncd again«t 
heaven and in thy sight, and am no more worthy to be 
called thy son. Make me as one of thy hired serv- 
ants." The southern men knew well, that if the Union 
were dissolved, their riches would take to themselves 
legs, and run away, — or firebrands, and make s St. 
Domingo out of Carolina! They cast off the North! 
they set up for theinselvea ! *• 

"Tushl twh! Fear boy* with bugs!" 

Here is the reason. He wanted to be President. 
That was all of it. Before this he had intrigiifd, — 
always in a clumsy sort, for he was organized for hon- 
esty, and cunning never throve in his keeping, — had 
stonned and blustered and bullied. '* Gen. Taylor the 
second choice of Miiasacliusetts for the President," 
quoth he: ** I tell you I am to be the first, and Maasa- 
chusctts has no second choice." Mr. Cloy must not be 
nominated in H4; in '18 Gen. Taylor's was a " nomi- 
nation not fit to be made.*' He wanted the office hira- 
self. This lime he must storm the North, and con- 
ciliate the South. Tliis was his bid for the Presidency, 
^ fifty thousand square miles of territory and ten 
millions of dollars to Texas; four new slave states; 
slavery in Utah and New Meiico; the Fugitive Slave 
Bill; and two hundred millions of doTlars offered to 
Virginia to carry free men of color to Africa.*" 
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He never labored so before, and he hat) b«en a herd- 
working tnati. Wliat speeches he made at I!oston> 
New York, Philadelphia, Albany-, Buffalo, Syracuse, 
Annapolis! What letters he wrote! HU intellect was 
never »o nciive, nor gave sucli proofs of Herculetm 
power. The hottesl-headcd Curuljiiiun did nut put h» 
feet faster or further on in the support of slavery 
He 

"Stood lip the .ttroDgtst and the Aereest Ajiirh 
That rought 'gainst Hravcn, now fiercer bj dcspAlr." 

Once he could «aj, — 

" By jirtiirTnl inxtnictlim we %erV. us fnr n.t pcimible to puiti^] 
the whole moral atmotpliere; to keep irood tieiitlments uppep* 
nuMt, and to turn the strong rurn-nt nf fueling ond opnion, 
u well us the (ensure* of the law, and the dcnunclntionj of 
TcllKio'u against Iiii[iiuraJUy uiid critnc. Wc liapc for a ftccuritj 
beyond the law. and al)D^-e the law. En the prevalence of en- 
Ughteneil and well-prii)d]ilcd moral netitiuicnt" » 

In 18S0 he could say, "All conscience ouglit to be 
respected;*' in 1850 it is onlj o fanatic who heeds his 
conscience, and there is no higher law. In scorn of 
the higher law he far outwent his transatlantic pro- 
totype; for even StrafToixl, in his devotion to " Thor- 
ough," had some respect for the fundamental law of 
nature, and sald,^" If I must he a traitor to man or 
perjured to God, I will be faithful to m/ Creator." 

The fountains of his great deep were broken up — 
it rained forty days and forty nlght:s, and brought a 
flood of slavery over this whale land; it coTered the 
market, and the factory, and the court-house, and the 
warehouse, and the college, and rose up high over the 
tops of th& tallest steeples! But the ark of freedom 
went on the face of the waters, — above the market, 
above the factory, above the court-house, above the coN 
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lege, high over the tops of the tallest steeples, it 6osted 
securi! ; for it bor« the religion tlmt is to save the 
world, and tlie Lord God of HokLs had shut it in. 

What flattery was there from Mr. Webster ! What 
flattery to the South! wl]ut rcspLxt for Southern nulli- 
fiers ! '* The seceasioniats of the South take a diffei^ 
ent cour&t of remark ;" thcjr appeal to no higher law ! 
" They arc learned and eloquent ; they ore animated 
and full of spirit; ttiey are high-minded and chival- 
rous; they stale their dupposed injuries and cause of 
complaint In elegant phrases and exalted toues of 
speech." 

He derided the instructions of his adopted stat«. 

"It has l>«en snid tluit I hnvc, hy the rnur»e tlut I tinve 
thought proper to pursue, displeased a portiaa o( the people 
of Massa(tiu»ctt«. Well, suppose 1 did. Suppose I dltplcmted 
bU the people of that state,— wliat of that? 

" WImt had I to do wiUi instructions f roui Maasachuwtta upon 
a question alTcctiiif the whole nBttonl" "I assure you. gen- 
tlemen. I rared no mnre fur the I ii).1 ructions of 31u.siuiehusetts 
thAD 1 did for thoM of uay other state I " 

What Bcorn against the •* fanatics ** of the Northi 
against the higher law, and the God thereof! 

"New Rnglandt ft In well known, is the chosen icat of the 
abolition presses and the AtmlltloR Eocictics. There it la prln- 
eipnllj' tluvt the former eheer the morning by full columns of 
lamentation over the fate of human helng* free b^ nature and 
by luw ulKTve the CoiisUtutlun, — but sent back, neverUielcH, 
ehnined and mnnikclrd to slavcrj' and to stripes; and the Utter 
refmh tticm>elvM from dully toil hy orpca of the night de- 
voted to the same outpourtngs of philanthrop}'. mingling all 
the white their annthemits at what thpy rail * men-entching ' with 
the meet horHd and profane abjuration of the Christian Sab- 
bath, and indeed of llx whole Divine Revelation: they sjinrtify 
thrir philfinthropy by Irrcllft'cn and profanity; they inaiilfext 
their eharily by contempt of God and His rcicnmandmrnita.*' 

"Depend upon it, the taw (the Fugitive Slave Bill) will hB 
toLo e a M in it* spirit Mid to It4 letter. It wJU be executed in 
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all the preat ciUet,— !)«« Jn Srrrwusii!, — in the midiit of the 
next Acitl-slavcry Cunvciiti'Oii, If the occasion shaU nriae; tbeo 
wc shall »cc what becomes of their 'lives and their sarred 
boaotl"'N 

How lie mocked ut Hit " higher law,'* " that cxiiita 
80ii)«whcrc bctwttn u* i»iid the third heaven, I ucvcr 
knew exactly where! '* 

The nnti-slftvery men w*re " insnne persons," " some 
small bodies of fRimtics," " not fit for a luntitic asy- 
lum." 

To secure has purposes he left no stone unturned; 
he uhanJoncd hia old friends, treating tlicm with rage 
and insolence. He revolutionized hiM own politics and 
his own religion. The strong advocate of liberty, of 
justice to all men, the opponent of slavery, turned 
round to the enemy and went iMjuare over ! But his old 
speeches did not follow him; a speech is a fact; & 
printed word becomes immovable as the Alps. His 
former speeches, set all the way from Hanover to 
Washington, were a line of fortresses grim with can- 
non, each levelled at his new position. 

How low he stooped to supplicate the South, to 
cringe before the Catholics, to fawn upon the Metho- 
dists at Fancuil Hall! O, what a prostitution of what 
a Jcingly power of thought, of speech, of will! 

The effect of Mr. Webster's speech on the 7tli of 
March was amazing: at first Northern men abhorred 
it; next they accepted it. Why was this? He himself 
has perhaps helped us understand the mystery : — 

"The enormilj? of some crim« to nsionlxhrnt mm »s to jub- 
due their mincU, and they lose the desire for justlee In a niarbid 
admiration of Uie (treat crlmlDnl and tht strAngcncM of tlic 
crime" 

Slavery, the most hideous snake which southern re- 
gions breed, with fifteen unequal feet, cnrao crawling 
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north; fold od fold, and ring on ring, and coil on coU, 
the venomed monster came: then avarice, the foulest 
worm which northern cities gender in their heat, went 
crtLwling south; with maay a wriggling curl, it wound 
along iU way. At length they met, and, twisting up 
in their c^scene embrace, t}ie twain became one mon- 
ster bunkcrism ; Uiemc unattcmptcd yet in prose or 
song: there wos no North, no South; thcj were one 
poison! The dragon wormed its way along, — crawled 
into the church of commerce, wherein the minister bctp- 
tizcd the beast, *' Solvation." From the ten command- 
ments the dragon's breath effaced those which fort)id 
to kill and covet, with the three between; then with ma- 
lignant tooth, gnawed out the chief commandments 
whereon the law and prophets hang. Tin's amptmbaena 
of the western world then swallowed down the holiest 
words of Hebrew or of Christian speech, and in their 
place it left a hissing at the higher law of God. 
Northward and southward wormed the thing along its 
track, leaving the stain of its breath in the people's 
face; and its hissing agunst like Lord rings yet in 
many a speech : — 

"Religion, blushing, tciU her nertd fires, 
Andi unawares, morollly expire*." 

Then what shrinking was there of great conscienreB, 
and heart-'), and minds ! So Milton, fabling, sings of 
angels fallen from their first estate, seeking to enter 
Pandemonium : — 

"Thej' but now wbo seenifKl 
In bignesfl lo nrpou Karth'ji gl«nt-*ons, 
Not* le»> than ^msUctt dwarfs. In n«rro*r roota 

Throng numberless 

to smallrrt forriM 

Reduced their stiapes irauiensc. sad were tt lorg^ 
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Tliough wltliout number etiU, oiaifUt the hall 
Of tba.t internal court." 



Mr> Webster stamped his foot, and broke through 
into the great hoUow of practical atheism, which under- 
gulfs th« State and Church. Then what a caving in 
was there ! The (irm-set base of northern cities quaked 
and yawned with gaping rents. " Penn's .tandy foun- 
dation " shools again, and black men fled from the citjr 
of brotherly love, as doves, with plaintive cry, flee froni 
a farmer's barn when summer h'glitning stabs the roof. 
There was a twist in Faiieuil Hall, and tlie doors could 
not open wide enough for Liberty to regain her an- 
cient cradle; only soldiere, greedy to steal a man, 
themselves stole out and in. Ecclesiastic quicksand 
ran down the hole amain. Metropolitan churches top- 
pled, and pitched, and canted, and cracked, thctr bow- 
ing walU all out of plumb. Colleges, broken from 
the chain which held them In the stream of time, rushed 
towards the abysmal rent. Harvard led the way, 
" Christo et Ecclcsise" in her hand. Down plunged 
Andover, " Conscience and the Constitution " clutched 
ID its ancient, failing arm. New Haven began to cave 
in. Doctors of divinity, orthodox, heterodox with 
only a doxy of doubt, " no settled opinion," had great 
alacrity in sinking, and went down quick, as live as 
ever, into the pit of Korah, Dathan, and Abiram, the 
bottomless pit of lower law, — one with his mother* 
cloaked by a surplice, hid beneath his sinister arm, and 
an acknowledged brother grasped by hia remaining 
limb. Poeails of theology, dead as Ezekiel's bones, 
took to their feet again, and stood up for most arrant 
wrong. " There is no higher law of God," quoth they, 
as they went down ; " no golden rule, only the statutes 
of men." A man with mythological esir might fancy 
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that he hctird a snickering laugh run round the vorld 
below, .snorting, nhliinjing, uiid DGighing, us it echoed 
from the infernal spot pressed by the fulten monsters 
of ill-fame, who, thousands of years ago, on the same 
errand, had plunged down the Mifsarae waj. What 
tidings the echo bore, Dante nor Milton could not tell. 
Let us leave that to darkness, and to eiUqcc, and to 
death. 

But spite of all this, in every rtty, in evcrv town, in 
every college, and in each capsizing churcli, there were 
found faithful men, who feared not the monster, 
heeded not the stamping: — nay, some doctors of di- 
vinity were found living. In all their houses there 
wus light, and the destroying angel shnok them not. 
The word of the Lord came in open viinion to their 
eye: they had their lamps trimmed and burning, their 
loins girt; they stood road-ready. Liberty and reli- 
giou turned in thither, and the slave found bread and 
wings. *' Wlien my father and my mother forsake me, 
then the Lord will take me up ! '* 

After the 7th of March, Mr. Webster became the 
ally of the worst of men, the forefront of kidnapping. 
The orator of Plymouth Rock was the advocate of 
slavery; the hero of Bunker Hill put chains around 
Boston court-house: the applauder of Adams and 
JefTersQTi vtis a tool of the slaveholder, and a keeper 
of slnvery'R dogs, tlie associate of the kidnapper, and 
the mocker of men who loved the right. Two years he 
lived with that rabble- rout for company, his name the 
boast of every vilest thing. 

"Oh, how nnllke the pUice from whenee he fell!" 

In early life Mr, Hill, of New Hampshire, pursued 
him with unrelenting bitterness. Of late years Mr. 
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Webster had complained of this, declaring that Mr. 
Hill had " dooc more than rtnj other man tu dehauch 
the characti^r of New Hampshire, bringing the bitter- 
nesB of pohtics into private life." But after that day 
of St. Judas, Mr. Webster pursued the same course 
which Mr. Hill had followed forty years before, and the 
two enemies were reconciled. The Herod of the 
Dcinoerats and tlic Pilute of Federalism were made 
friends by t!ic Fugitive Slave Bill, and rode in the same 
•' Omnibus."—" a bluc-hght Fcdernlist " and " a genu- 
ine Democrat dyod in the wool." 

Think of him ! — the Daniel Webster of Plymouth 
Rock advocating the "Compromise Measures!" the 
Daniel Webster of Faneutl Hall, who once spoke with 
the inspirntion of Samuel Adams and the tongue of 
James Otis, honoring the holy dead with his praise! — 
think of him at Buffalo, Albany, Syracuse, scoffing at 
modera men, who " periled Ihcjr lives, their fortunes, 
and their sacred honor," to visit the fathcrieas and tlie 
widow's in their affliction, and to keep themselves un- 
spotted from the world!— * think of him threatening 
with the gallows such as clothed the naked, fed the 
hungry, visited Itie prisoner, and gave a cup of cold 
water to liiin that was ready to perish I Think of Dan- 
iel Webster become the assassin of Liberty in the cap- 
itol! Think of him, full of the 0!d Testament and 
dear Isaac Watts, scoffing at the higher law of God, 
while the mountains of Virginia looked him in the face! 

But what was the recompense? A«k Maseachu8ctt«, 
— ask the North. Let the Baltimore Convention tell. 
He was the greatest candidate before it. General 
Scott is a little man when the featlKTs are gone. Fill- 
more, yxiu know him. Both of these, for greatness of 
intellect, compared to Webster, were as a single mag- 
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pie measured hy ad eagl«. Look at his speeches; look 
at his forehead; look at his face! The two hundred 
and ninety-three dcle^tes came togetlier and voted. 
Thej gave hira thirty-two votes ! Where were the 
men of the *' lovrer law,*' who made a denial of God the 
first principle of their pohtics? Whore were they who 
in Faneuii Hall scoffed and jeered at the " higher 
law ;" or at Capon Springs, who *' laughed ** when he 
mocked at the law higher than the Virginia hills? 
Wlii?re were the kidnappers? The "lower law" mi?D 
and the kidnappers xtraincd tlicn«elves to the utraoiftt 
and he had thirty-two votes! 

Where was the South? Fifty-three times did the 
Convention ballot, and the South never gave him a 
vote, — not a vote; no, not one! Northern friends — 
I honor their affection for the great man — went to 
the South, and begged for the poor and paltry pit- 
tance of a seeming vote, In order to break the bitter- 
ress of the fall ! They went " with tears in their 
eyes," and in mercy's name, they asked that crumb 
from the southern hoard. But the cruel South, 
treacherous to him whom she beguiled to trcoMm 
against God. she answered, " Not a vole 1 " It was the 
old fate of men who betroy. Southern politicians 
" did not dare dispense with Ih* services thrust on him, 
but r^engt'd themselves by withdrawing his well-mer- 
ited reward.** It was the fate of Strafford; the fate 
of Wolsey. When Lasthenca and Euthycrates be- 
trayed Olynthus to Macedonian Philip, fighting against 
the liberties of Greece, they were distinguished — if 
Demoiithenes be right — only by the cruelty of their 
fate. Mr. Webster himself had a forefeehng that it 
might be so; for, on the morning of his fatal speech, 
he told a brother Senator, ** I have my doubts that th% 
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speech I am going to make will ruin mc." But he 
pUyvd the card wit}i a hetiv/, u rash, a trembling, and 
not a skilful liand. It was only the phiying of a. card, 
— but his last card! Mr, Calhoun had said, "The 
furtlicst Soutliemcr is nearer to uh than the nearest 
Northern man." They could trust him with their 
work, — not with its covenanted pay! 

Oh! Canlinnl Wolsey! there wan never auch a fall. 

** He fell, lilifl Ludfer, nerar to hope again 

The telegraph which brought him tidings of his fate 
was a thunder-stroke out of the clear aky. No wonder 
that he w^pt, and said, " I am a di&graced man, u 
ruined man!" His early, his last, his fondest dream 
of ainhition broke, and only ruin GUfd his hand ! 
What a spectacle! to move pity in the stones of the 
street ! 

But it sconied as if nothing could be spared iiim. 
His cup of bitterness, already full, was made to run 
over; for joyous men, full of wine and the nomination, 
called him up at midnight out of his bed — the poor, 
disappointed old man ! — to " congratulate him on the 
nomination of Scott!" And they forced the great 
man, falh'ng back on hi:' self-respect, to say that tb« 
next morning he should ** rise with the lark, as jocund 
and as gay." 

Was not that enough? Oh, tliere is no pity in the 
hearbi of men ! Even that was not enough ! Northern 
friends went to him, and asked him to advise men to 
vote for General Scott! 

General Scott ie said to be an anti-slavery man; but 
soon as the political carpenters put the ** planks " to- 
gether at Baltimore, he scrambled upon the platform, 
and stonds there on all-fours to this day, looking for 
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** fcUow-citizens, native and adopted/* listening for 
" tlmt rich brogue," and declaring that, after all, he 
is " only a common man." Did jou ever read Gen- 
eral Scott's speeches? Then think of asking Daniel 
Webster to recommend him for President, — Scott in 
the chair, and Webster out. Tliat was gall after the 
wormwood! They day that Mr. Webater did write a 
letter advocating the election of Scott, and afterwards 
said, " I still live." If he did so, attribute it to the 
wanderings of a great mind, shattered by sickness; 
and be assured he would have taken it back, if he had 
ever set his firm foot on the ground again!" 

Daniel Webster went down to Marslifleld — to die! 
He died of his 7th of March speech ! Tliat word in- 
dorsed on Maaon^s Bill drove ttunisands of fugitives 
from America to Canada. It put chains round our 
court-houac; it led men to violate the majesty of law 
all over the North. Ijriolatcd it, and so did you. It 
B«nt Thomas Sims in fetters to his jail and his scourg- 
ing at Savannah ; it caused practical atheism to be 
preached in many churches of New York» Philadel- 
phia, Washington; and, worst of all, in Boston itself! 
And then, with iti own recoil, it sent Daniel Webster to 
his grave, giving him iiuch a reputation as a man would 
not wish for his uttercst foe. 

No event in the American Revolution was half so tci^ 
rifale as his speeches in defense of slavery and kidnap- 
ping) his abrogation of the right to di&cuss all meas- 
ures of the government We lost battles again and 
again, lost campaignB — our honor we never lost. . 
The army was without powder at Cambridge in '76; 
without iihoeii and blankets in '78: and the bare feet of 
New England valor marked the ice with blood when 
they crossed the Delaware. But we were never with- 
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J out conscience ; never without morality. Powder might 
fail, and shoes drop, old and rotten, from soldiers* 
feel. But the love of God was in the American henrt, 
and no American goncrftj 8«id, " There is no law higher 
than the Blue Ridge!" Niy, they appealed to God*a 
higher law, not thinking ' that in politics relif^ion 
" makes men mud," 

Wliile the Philip of Klavery was thundering at our 
gate, the Aiiiericiin Wentosthtnes udvl<icd us to ** con- 
quLT our prejudices " ugiiinat letting him in ; to throw 
down the wall "with alacril}'," and bid him come: it 
was a "constituliouttl " Philip. How silver dims the 
edge of steel ! When the tongue of freedom was cut 
out of the mouth of Europe by ttie sabers of tyrants, 
and only in the British Isles and in Saxon speech could 
liberty be ssid or sung, the greatest orator who erer 
X spoke the language of Milton and Burke told us to 
Kuppress discussion! In the dark and troubled night 
of American politics, our tallest pharos on the sboi 
liung out a false beacon. 

Once Mr. Webster said, "Tliere will always be some' 
perverse noindK who will vote the wrong way, let the 
justice of the case be ever «o apparent."*''' Did he 
Itnow what he was doing? Too well. In the winter 
of 1850, he partially prepared a speech in defense of 
freedom. Was his own amendment to Mason's Bill 
designated to be ifs text? Some say so. I know 
not. lie wrote to an intimate and sagacious friend in 
Boston, asking, " How for can I go in defense of free- 
dom and liave Massachusetts sustain rac?" The 
friend repaid the confidence, and said, " Fur as you 
libel" Mr. Webster went as far aa New Orleans, as 
far as Texas and the Del Norte, in support of slavery ! 
When that speech came, — the rawest wind of March> 
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^- th« friend declared : '* It seldom happens to any 
man to be nble to disgrace the generation he v& born in. 
But the opportunity has presented itself to Mr. Web- 
«ter, and he has done tlie deed ! " 

Cardinal Wolaty fell, and lust nothing but !iis place. 
Bacon ftll; the ** -wiBcsl, brightest," lived long enough 
to prove himself the " meanest of mankind." Straf- 
ford came down. But it was nothing to the fall of 
VVobs-ter. The Anglo-Saxon race nt-'ver knew such a 
t^rribli; and caUniitous ruin. His downfall shook the 
continent. Truth fell prostrate in tlie street. Since 
tlien, the court-hcuKe has a inxit in its walla, and 
equity cannot enter its door; the steepleif point awry, 
and the " higher law " is hurled down from the pul- 
pit. One priest would enslave all the " poftterity of 
Hani," and another would drive a fugitive from hla 
own door; a third became certain that Paul was a kid- 
napper; and a fourth had the " n-isurance of conscioua- 
ness that Christ Jesus would have sold and bought 
ilaves!" Practical atheism became common in the 
pulpits of America ; they forgot that there was a God. 
In the hard winter of 1780, if Lufayclte hiiJ copied 
Arnold, and Wasltingfon gone OYi;r to the enemy, the 
fall could not have been worse. Benedict Arnold fctl» 
but fell through, — so Ion- that no nian quotes him 
for precedent. Aaron Burr is only a warning. . Web- , 
ster fell, and he lay there " not lent^ than archangel 
ruined," and enticed the nation in his fall. Shame on 
us I — all those tiiree are of New-England blood ! 
Webster, Arnold, Burr! 

My friends, it is hard for rnc to say those things. 
My mother's love is warm in my own bosom still, and 
I hate to say such words. But God is just; and, in the 
presence of God, I stand here to tcU the truth. 
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Did men hoaor Daniel Webstcrr' So did 1. I was 
a hoy ten years old when he stood at Flymoutb Rock, 
and never shall I forget how his clarioD words rang in 
my boyish heart. 1 was but a little boy when be spake 
thoBf bruvc words in behalf of Greece. I wus helped 
to hute slavery by the Upa of tlmt great intellect; 
and now that he takes back his word», and eome^ him- 
self to be slavery's slave, I hate it tenfold harder thaD 
before, because it made a bondman out of that proud, 
powerful nature. 

Did men love him ? So did I. Not blindly, but as 
I loved a great mind, as the defender of the Constitu- 
tion and the unalienable rights of man. 

Sober and religious men of Boston yet mourn tliat 
their brothers were kiduappcd in tlic city of Hancock 
and Adams — it was Daniel Webster who kidnapped 
them. Massachusetts has wept at the deep iniquity 
which was wrought in her capital — it was done by the 
nmn whom she welcomed to her bosom, and long had 
loved to Iionor. Let liistory, as 

"Sad AS angel* nt the good nuin's tin. 
Blush to recordi >nd weep to give It In I" 

Do men mourn for him? See how they mourn! 
The streets are hung with black. The newspapers are 
sad colored. The shops are put in mourning. The 
Mayor and Aldermen wear crape. Wherever his death 
is made known, the public business stops, and flags 
drop half-mast down. The courts adjourn. The 
courts of Massachusetts — at Boston, at Dedliam, at 
Lowell, all adjourn : the courts of New Hampshire, of 
Maine, of New York ; even at Baltimore and Wash- 
ington, the courts adjourn: for the great lawyer is 
dead, and justice must wait another day. Only the 
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Unltvd States Court, m Boston, tri^'ing a man for help- 
ing Shadrach out of the furnace of the kidnappers, — 
the court which executes the Fugitive Slave Bill,- — 
that does not adjourn; timt kccpa on; its worm dies 
not, and tlie fire of its pcracculioD i» not quenched, 
when death puts out the lamp of life!" Injustice is 
hungry for its prey, and must not be balked. It wag 
very proper! Symbolical court of the Fugitive Slave 
Bill — it does not respect life, why should it death? 
and, scorning liberty, why should it heed decorum? 
Did the judges deem that Webster's spirit, on itii way 
to God, would look at Plymouth Ruck, then pause on 
the spots made more cloenic by his eloquence, and gaze 
at Bunker Hill, and tarry his hour in the august com- 
pany of noble men nt Faneuil Halt, and be glad to 
know that injustice was chanting his requiem in that 
court? They greatly misjudge the man. I knovr 
Daniel Webster better, and I appeal for him against 
his idly judging friends. 

Do men now mourn for him, the great man eloquent? 
I put on sackcloth long ago; I mourned for him when 
he wrote the Creole letter, which surprised Ashburtoo, 
Briton that he was. I mourned when he spoke the 
speech of the 7th of March. I mourned when the 
Fugitive Slave Bill passed Congress, and the sa,me 
cannons whicK have just fired minute-guns for him fired 
also one hundred rounds of joy at the forging of a 
new fetter for the fugitive's fool. I mourned for him 
when the kidnappers first came to Boston, — hated 
then, now " reapectalile men," " the companions of 
princes," enlarging their testimony in the court. I 
mourned when my own pariBhioncrs fled from the 
"stripes" of New England to the "stars" of Old 
England. I mourned when Ellen Craft ded to mj 
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house for shelter nod for Huccor, and for tlie first time 
in all my life I armvd this hand. I motirned when I 
married William nod Kllcn Craft, and gnve them a 
Bible for tUeir soul, and a. sword to beep that soul 
living in a living frame. I mourned when that court- 
house was hung in chains; when Thomas Sim», from 
his dungeon, nvnt out [m petition for prayers, and the 
churches did not dare to pra^'. I mourned when that 
poor outcast in yonder dungeon sent for me to visit 
liiiii, and when I took him by the hand which Daniel 
Webster was chaining in that hour. I mourned for 
Webster when we prayed our prayer and sang our 
psalm on Long Wliarf in the morning's gray. I 
mourned then : I shall not ceusfi to mourn. The flags 
will be removed from the streets, the cannon will sound 
their other notes of joy ; but, for mc, I shall go mourn- 
ing all tiiy days ; I shall refuse to be comforted ; and at 
last I shall lay down my gray hairs with weeping and 
witli sorrow in tW* grave, O Webster! Webster! would 
Godthat Ilmddiedfor the«! 



He van a powerful man physically, a man of a large 
mold) — a great body and a great brain : he seemed 
made to last a hundred year». Since Socrates, there 
has seldom been a head so massive huge, save the 
stormy features of Michael Angela, — 

"The hand thnl rouitilcd Prter's dome. 
And groined the aisles of Christiim Romet" 

he who sculptured Day and Night into such majestic 
forms, — looked them in his face before he chiseled 
them in stone. The cubic capacity of his head sur^ 
passed nearly all former measurements of mind- 
Since Charlemagne, I think there has not been such a 
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grand figure in all ChriBtciidoiii. A large man, de- 
CDrouK in drtss, dignified in deportment, he walked as 
if he felt himself a king. Men from the country, who 
knew liim not, stared at hiiu as he passed through our 
streets. The (OtLt-heaverx and porters of London 
looked on him as one of the great forces of the globe. 
They recognized a native king. In the Senate of the 
United States, he looked an emperor in that council. 
Even the majestic Calhoun Ecenicd common, compared 
wilh him. Clay looked vulgar, and Van Duren but a 
fox. His countenance, like Stm(For<t's, was " manly 
black." Hia mind — 

"Was lodged in a fair and lofty room. 
On his brow 
Sat terror, mixed with wi.^domi and, at once^ 
Saturn and Hermes In his countenance." 

What a mouth he had! It was a lion's mouth. Yet; 
there was a sweet grandeur in his smile, and a woman's, 
softness when he would. What a brow it was! wliat; 
eyes! like charcoal fires in the bottom of a deep, dark) 
well! His face wa* rugged with volcanic flames, — j 
great passions and great thoughts. 

"The front of Jo»e himself i 
An eye like Mars to thTcaten and eommand." 

Let me examine the clemenls of Mr. \Vcbster*s char- 
acter in some detail. Divide the faculties, not bodily, 
into intellectual, moral, affcctional, and religious, and 
see what he had of each, beginning with the highest. 

I. His latter life shoe's that he had no large develop- 
ment of the religious powers, which join men consciously 
to the Infinite God. He had little religion in the 
higher meaning of that word: much in the lower, — he 
liad the conventional form of religion, the formality 
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of outward and visible prayer; revercDce for the Bible 

and the noiiK of ("hrist ; utti;ndunce ut nicciicig on Sun- 
durs and at the " ordinanccis of rcligjoa/' lie was a 
" devout nian,'* in the ecclesiastic sense of the word. 
But it U cas; to be devout, hard to be moral. Of the 
two men, in the parable, who " went up to the temple 
to pray," only the Pharisee was " devout " in the cora- 
raon sense. Devoutnefis look the Priest and the Levile 
to the temple: mornllty led the good Samaritan to the 
man fallen among thieves. 

His reputation for rtllgion seems to rest on tlwBe 
facts,—' that he read the Bible, and knew more passages 
from It than most political editors, more than some 
clergymen; he thought Job "a great epic poem,*' and 
quoted Habakkuk by rote ; — thai he knew many 
hymns by heart ; attended what is called " divine serv- 
ice;" agreed with a New Hampshire divine " in all the 
doctrines of a Giristian life;" and, in the *' Girard 
case," praised the popular theology, with the minis- 
ters thereof, — the latter as " appointed by the Author 
of the Cliriatian religion himself," 

He sceni!i by nature to have had a religious turn of 
mind; was full of devout and reverential feelings; took 
a deep detlglit In religious eniotioir«; was fond of re- 
ligious books of a sentimental cast ; loved Watta's ten- 
der and delicious hymns, with the devotional parta of 
the nible ; his memory was stored with the poetry of 
hymn-books; he was fond of attendance at meeting. 
He had no particle of religious bigotry; joining an 
orthodox church at Boscawcn, en Episcopal at Wash- 
ington, a Unitarian at Boston, and attending religious 
serviecH without much regard for the theology of the 
minister. He loved religious forms, and could not 
see a child baptized without dropping u tear. Psalms 
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and hymns also brought the woman into those 
frreat eyes. He was never known to swenr, or use any 
profanity of speech. Considering tlic habits of his 
political company, that U a fact worth notice. But 
I do not find that hiN religious (^motions had any iiifiu- 
encc on his later lift,-, cither public or private. He 
rend religion out of politics with haughty scorn — " It 
nittk<:j men mad ! " It app«»red neither to check him 
from ill, nor urge to good. Though he said he loved 
*' to have religion mode a pcrtionul matter," he forsook 
the church which made it personal in the form of 
temperance. His " religious character" was what the 
churches of commerce tend to form, and love to 
praise." 

II. Of tlte afPections he was well provided by nature, 
though tliey were but little cultivated, — attachable to 
a few who knew him, and loved him tenderly ; and, if he 
hated like a giant, he loved also like a king. 

He hud Hmull respect for the mass of men, — a con- 
tempt for the judgment and the feelings of the millions 
who make up the people. Many women loved him; 
some from pure affection, others fascinated aad over- 
borne by the immense masculincncss of the man. Some 
are still left who knew him in early life, before political 
ambition set its mark on hit forehead, and drove him 
forth into the world: they love him with the tenderest 
of woman's affections. Tins is no small praise. Id 
his earlier life he was fond of children, loved their 
prattle and their play. They, too, were fond of him, 
came to him as dust of iron to a loadstone, climbed on 
his back, or, when he lay down, luy on his limbs and 
also slept. 

Of tinimpassioned and unrelated love, there are two 
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mod«s, — friendship for a few; philanthropy for nil. 
FripiidsLip he surely hnd, especially in earlier life. All 
along lilt shore men loved him ; men in Boston loved 
him to the last; Washington held lovinj^ hearts wluch 
worshiped him. But, of late years, he turned round 
to smite and crush his early friends who kept the 
higher hiw; ambition tore the friendship out of him, 
and he became unkind and cruel. Tim companions of 
his later years were chiefly low men, with large animal 
appetites, servants of lus body*s baser parts, or tide- 
vaitcrs of his ambition, — vulgar men in Boston and 
New York, who lurk in the habitations of cruelty, 
whereof the dark places of the earth are fxUI, swking 
to enslave their brother-men. These barnacles clove 
to the great man's unprotected parte, and hastened His 
decay. When kidnappers made their loathsome lair of 
bis bosom, wliat was liis friendship worth? 

Of philanthropy, I claim not much for him. The 
noble plea for Greece Is the most I can put in for argu- 
ment. He cared Uttle for die poor; charity seldom in- 
vaded his open purse; be trod down the poorest and 
most friendless of perishing men. His name was never 
connected witli the humanities of the age. Soon as 
the American government seemed fixed on the side of 
eriielty, he marched all his dreadful artillery over, and 
leveled his breaching cannons against men ready to 
perish without his shot. In later years, his face was 
the visage of a tyrant. 

in. Of coniwIencB it seemed to me he had little; in 
his later life, exceeding little: his moral sense seemed 
long besotted; almost, though not wholly, gone. 
Hence, though be was often generous, be wai seldom 
just. Free to give as to grasp, he was lavisli by in- 
xtinct^ not charitable on principle. 
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He had little courage, and rarely spok« a Northern 
word to a Southern audience, save his official words in 
Congress." In Charleston he van the " BchooI-niA«t«r 
that gives MM no IcssoDK." He quailed before the 
Soutlwirn men who would " dissolve the Union," when 
he stood before their eye-s. Tliey were ** high-minded 
and chivalrous:" it was only the non-resistant* of the 
North he meant to han I 

He was indeed eminently selfish, joining the instiiic> 
tive egotism of passion with the self-conscious, volun- 
tarj, deliherate, calculating egotism of amhition. He 
borrowed money of ric}i young men — ay, and of poor 
ones — in the generosity of their youth, and never re* 
paid. He sought to make liis colleagues in office the 
tools of his ambition, and that failing, pursued them 
with the intensest hate. Thus he sought to rula the 
venerable John Quincy Adams, when the President be- 
came a Representative. By secret handi lie scattered 
dreuloTB in Mr. Adams's diistrict to work his over- 
throw; got other men to oppose him. With different 
men he succeeded better. He used his party as he used 
his friends, — for tools. He coquetted with the Demo- 
crats in '42, wiUi the Froe-soiletB in '48; but, tlie suit 
miscarrying, turned to the slave power in 'SO, and ne- 
gotiated an espousal which was cruelly broken off in 
*52. Men, parties, the law, and the nation, lie did not 
hesitate to sucnficc to the colossal selfishness of his 
egotistic ambition.'''' 

Hit strength lay not in the rehgious, nor in the af- 
fectional, nor in the moral part of man. 

rV'. But his intellect was immense. His power of 
comprehension was vast. He methodized swiftly. If 
you look ut the varieties of intellectual action, you may 
distribute them into three great modes; the under- 
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/standing, the ima^nation, and the reason; — the un- 
derstanding dealing with details and methods, the prac- 
tical power; iiiinginationi with beauty, the power to 
create; rt-ason, with first principles and universal laws, 
the philosophic power. 

We must deny to Mr. Webster the great reason- 
He docs not belong at all with the chief men of thai 
department, — with Socrates, Aristotle, Plato, Leib- 
nitz, Newton, Descartes, and the other mightipj). 
Naj, he has no place with humbler men of reason, 
with coriinion philosophers. He had do philosophical 
system of politics, few philosophical ideas of politics, 
whereof to make a system. He seldom grasps a. 
universal law. His measures of expediency for to-day 
arc seldom bottomed on universal principles of right, 
which last for ever. 

I cannot assign to him large imagination. He was 
not creative of new forms of thought or of beauty ; 
so he lacks the poetic charm which gladdens in the 
loftiest eloquence. 

But Iiis understanding was exceedingly grmt. He 
acquired readily and retained well; arranged with ease 
and skill, and fluently reproduced. As a scholar, he 
passed for learned in the American Senate, where 
scliolurs arc fow ; for a universal man, with editors 
of political and commercial prints. But his learning 
was narrow io its range, and not very nice in Ha 
accuracy. Hia reach in history and literature was 
very small for a man seventy years of age, always 
associating with able men. To science he seems io 
have paid scarce nny attention at all. It is a short 
radius that measures the arc of his historic realm. 
A few Latin authors, whom he loved to quote, made 
up bis meager classic store. He was not a scholar. 
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mid it is idle to claim great or rarcful scholarship for 
liim. Compare him with the pruminent statesmen of ! 
Europe, or with the populur orators of EngUnd, jou 
see continually the narrow range of hiK culture. 

As a atuteBinan, his lack of what I call the liigher 
reason and imagination coDtinuallv appears. He in- 
vented nothing. To the national stock he added no 
new idea, created out of new thought; no new maxim, 
fomi«l by induction out of human history and old 
thought. The great ideas of the time were not borne 
in his bosom.'* 

He organized nothing. There were great ideas of 
immense practical value seeking lodgment in a body: 
he iLuJed Ihom not. None of the great measures of 
our time were his — not one of them. His best bill 
was the Specie Bill of 1815, which caused payments 
to be made in national currency. 

His lack of conscience is painfully evident. As 
Secretary of State, he did not administer eminently 
well.'"' When SccnrUry of SUte under Mr. Tyler, 
he knew how to be unjust to poor, maltreated Mex- 
ico. His letters in reply to tlic just complaints of 
Mr. Bocanegra, the Mexican Secretary of State, arc 
painful to read: it is tlie old story of the Wolf and 
the Lamb. 

The appointments made under his adminixt ration 
had bettor not be looked at too closely. The nffnira 
of Cuba last year and this, the aATaini of the Fisberies 
and the Loboa Islands, are little to his credit. 

He was sometimes ignorant of the afTairs he bad 
to treat; he neglected the public business, — left grave 
matters all unattended to. Nay, he did worse. Early 
in August last, Mr. Lawrence had an Interview with 
the British Foreign Secretary, in vliich explanatiooa 
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were made calculated to remove all anxiety as to the 
Fiahery question. He wrote u paper ileUUing the 
result of the intenricw. It was designed to be conimu- 
Dicated to the AinerlcaD Senate. Mr. Lawrence sent 
it to Mr. Webster. It rcucht-d the Department ai 
Washington on the Si4th of August. But Mr. Web- 
ster did not communicate it to the Senate: even the 
President knew notiiing of its existence till after the 
Secretary's death.*' Now it is not ** compatible with 
the public interest to publish it," as its production 
would reveal the negligence of the Department. You 
remember the letter he published on his own account 
relating to the Fisheries! No man, it was said, could 
get office undi-r liJs administration, *' unless bathed in 
negro's blood;'* support of the Fugitive Slave Bill, 
" like the path of righteous devotion, led lo a blessed 
prcftnncnt." 

Lacking both moral principle and intellectual ideas, 
pob'tica] ethics and political economy, it must needs 
be that his course in politics was crooked. He op- 
posed the Mexican War, but invested a son in it, and 
praised the ttoldicTR who fought therein, as surpassing 
our fathers who " stood behind bulwarks on Bunker 
Hilll*' He called on the nation to uphold the stars 
of America on the fields of Mexico, tliough he knew 
it was the stripes that they held up. Now he is for 
free trade, tlieii for protection ; now for specie, then 
for hills; first for a bank, then it is " an obsolete 
idea;" now for freedom and against uluvcry, then for 
slavery and against freedom : now justice is the object 
of goverameDt, now money. Now, what makes men 
Christians makes them good citizens; next, religion 
is good " everywhere but in politics^ — there it makes 
men mad." Now, religion is the only ground of 
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government, and all conscience is to be respected ; next, 
there is no law liigher than the "Omnibus," 'ind he 
hoots at conscience, and would not rtcnacl the law 
of God. 

He began his career as the friend of free trade and 
hard money; he would restrict the government to the 
straight line of the Constitution rigidly defined; he 
would residt the bank, the protective tariff, the exten- 
sion of slavery, — they exceeded the limits of the Con- 
stitution: lie became the pensioned advocate of re- 
stricted trade and of paper money ; he interpreted the 
Constitution to oppress the several states and the 
citizens; brought tht; force of the government against 
private right, and lent all hia might to the extension 
of slavery. Once he stood out boldly for the right of 
all men " to canvass public measures and the merits 
of public men ;" then he tells us that discussion " must 
be suppressed? " Several years ago, he called a pri- 
vate meeting of the principal manufacturers of Boa- 
ton, and advised them to abandon the protective tariff; 
but they would not, and so he defended it as warmly 
as e\'er! His course ivus crooked as the Missouri. 
The Duke of Wellington and Sir Robert Peel were, 
like him, without a philosophical scheme of political 
conduct, or any great ideas whereby to shape the 
future into fairer forms; but the principle of duty 
was the thread wliicli joined all parts of their public 
ministration. Thereon each strung his victories. But 
selfish egotism is the only continuous thread I Gn6 thus 
running through the crooked life of the famous Amer- 
ican. 

With such a lack of ideas and of honesty, with a 
dread of taking the responsibility in advance of public 
opinion, lacking confidence in the people, and confi- 
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di^ticc Id himself, he did not readily understand the 
public opinion on which he depended. He thouf^^ht 
himself " a favorite with the peoplp," — '* sure of elec- 
tion if nominated;'* it was " onlj the politicians** who 
stood betwwn lijm and the nation. He thought the 
Fugitive Slave Bill would be popular in the North; 
that it could be executed in Syracuse; and Massachu- 
setts would conquer Irt prejudicL-* with akcrilj! 

lie had little value as a permanent guide: he chang^ed 
often, but at the unlucky moment. He tacked and 
wore ship many a time in his life, always in bud 
weather, and never ctunc round but he fell off from 
the popular wind. Perseverance makes the saints ; 
he always forsook his idea just as that was about 
to make its fortune. In his voyaging for the Pres- 
idency he was always too late for the tide; embarked 
on the ebb, and wan left as the stream run dry. The 
Fugitive Slave Bill has done the South no good, save 
to reveal the secrets of her prison-house, the Cabin 
of Uncle Tom, and make the North hate slavery with 
a tenfold hate. So far has he " Wcbstcrized " the 
WHiig party, he has done so to its ruin. 

He was a great advocate^ a great orator: it is said, 
the greatest in the land, — and I do not doubt that 
this was true. Surely he was immensely great. WTien 
he spoke, he was a grand spectacle. His noble form. 
DO i£gnificd and masculine; Ids massive head; the 
mighty brow, Olympian in it* majesty; the great, 
deep, dark eye, which, like a lion's seemed fixed on 
objects afar off, looking beyond what lay in easy 
range; the mouth so full of strength and determina- 
tion, — these all became the inslrumcnts of sxich elo- 
quence na few men ever Jienr. He magnetized men 
by his presence; he subdued them by his will more 
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than by his argument. Many have surpassed him in 
written words; for he could not embody tlie sunshine 
in such flowers of thought as Burkv, Miltoit, and Cicero 
wrought into moitaic oratory. But, since the great 
Athenians, Demosthenes and Pericles, who ever thun- 
dered out such spoken eloquence ns he? 

Yet he has left no perfect specimen of a great 
oration. He had not the instinctive geniuii which 
creates a beautiful whole by nature, as a mother bears 
a living son ; nor the wide knowledge, the deep philoso- 
phy, the plastic industry, which forms a beautiful 
whole by art* oa a sculptor chisels a marble boy. So 
hJs greatest and most deliberate efforts of oratory 
will not bear comparison with the great eloquence of 
nature that is born, nor the great eloquence of art 
which is made. Compared therewith, his mighty works 
are as Hercules compared with Apollo. It is «n old 
world, and excellence in oratory is difficult. Yet he 
has sentences and paragraphs that I think unsurpassed 
and unequaled, and I do not see how they can ever 
fade. He was not a Nile of eloquence, cascading into 
poetic beauty now, then watering whole provinces 
with the drainage of tropic mountains: he was a 
Niagara, pouring a world of clear waters adown a 
single ledge. 

His style was simple, the business style of a strong 
man, Now and then it swelled into beauty, though 
it was often dull. In later years, he seldom touched 
the conseienee, the affections, or the soul, except, alas! 
to smite our sense of jiistice, mtr philanthropVi *nd 
trust In God. He always addressed the understanding, 
not the reason, — Calhoun did that the more, — not 
the imngination: in his speech there was little wit, 
little b)eauty, little poetry. He laid siege to the under- 
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stftDcHng. Here lay his strength — he could tnalce 
a statement better tliuo aay man la America; bad 
immctiKc power of argumentation, building a cause- 
Hay from his will to the bearer's mind. He was skil- 
ful in devising " middle terms." in making steps 
whereby to lead the audieiK-e to his determination. 
No man managed the elements of hi.<i argument with 
more practical eiTcct. 

Perhaps he did this better when contending for a 
wrong, than when bottling for the right. His most 
ingenious arguments are pleas for injustice. Part of 
the effect came from th« physical bulk of the man; 
part from the bulk of will, which marked all his 
speech, and writing too; but much from Ids power of 
BtatemcnL He gathered a great mass of materinl, 
bound it together, swung it about his head, 6xcd hia 
eye on the mark, then let the ruin fly. If you want 
a word suddenly shot from Dover to Calais, you send 
it by lightning: if a ball of a ton weight, you get a 
stvam-cannon to pitch it across. Webster was the 
iit(>am^gun of eloquence. He bit the mark less by 
skill than strength. Hia shot seemed big as his tar- 
get. 

There is a great difference in the weapons which 
speakers use. This orator brings down his quarry 
witlj a single subtle shot, of sixty to the pound. He 
carries death without weight in his gun, as sure as 
fate. 

Here is another, the tin-peddler of American speech. 
He is a snake in the grass, slippery, shining, with 
a baleful crest on his bead, cunning in his crazy 
eye, and the poison of the old serpent in his heart, 
and on his slimy jaw. and about the fang at the 
bottom of hia smooth and forked and nimble tongue. 
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He conquers hy bewitching; he fascinates his game to 
death. 

Commonly, Mr. Webster was open and honest in 
hin oratorj. He had no masked batterit;s, no Quukcr 
guns. He had " that rapid and vehement declamation 
which fixes lh« hearer's attention on the eubject, mak- 
ing the speaker forgotten, ami leaving hia art con- 
cealed." He wheeled his forces into line, column after 
column, with the quickness of Hannibal and the mas- 
terly arrangement of Co-sar, and, like Napoleon, broke 
the center of his opponent's line hy the superior weight 
of his own column and the sudden heavinesR of his 
fire. Thus he laid siege to the understanding, and 
carried it by dint of cannonade. This was his strat- 
egy, in the court-house, in the Senate, and in the public 
hall. There were no amhuiicades, no pitfalU, or trench- 
eroua Indian subtlety. It was the tactics of a great 
and naturally honest-minded man. 

In hia oratory there was but one trick, — that of 
self-depreciation. This came on him in his later years, 
and it always failed. He was too big to make any 
one bchcve he thought himself little; so obyiously 
proud, we knew he valued liis services high when he 
rated them so low. That eonipreliensive eye could not 
overlook so great an object as himself. He was not 
organized to cheat, to deceive; and did not prosper 
when he tried. 'Tis 111 the lion apes the fox. 

He wa.i ambitious. Cardinal Wolsey's " unbounded 
stomach " was also the stomach of Webster. Yet his 
ambition mostly failed. In forty years of puhlic life, 
he rose no higher than Secretary of State: and held 
that post but five years. He was continually out- 
generaled by subtler men. He had little political 
foresight: for he had not Uic all-conquermg religion 
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which meekly executes the law of God, fearless of 

its conaequetice ; nor yet tlie wide philanthropy, the 
deep syinputhy with all that is human, which gives 
a man the piihlic heart, and so the control of the issues 
of life, which thence proceed; nor the f^eat justice 
which seea the ererlaating right, and Jourcieys thither- 
ward through good or ill; nor tlie mighty rcasoni 
which, reflecting, beholds the principles of human 
nature, the constant mode of operation of the forces 
■of God in the forms of men ; nor the poetic imftgina- 
tion, which in its political sphere creates great schemes 
of law : and hence he was not popular. 

He longed for the Presidency; but Harrison kept 
him from the nomination in '40, Clay in '44, Taylor 
in HS, and Scott in '3:2. He ne\'er had a wide and 
original influence in the pohtics of the nation; for 
he had no elemental thunder of his own — 'the Tariff 
was Mr. Cftllioun's at first; the Force Bill was from 
another hand; the Fugitive Slave Bill was Mr. 
Mason's; "the Omnibus" had many fathers, whereof 
Webster was not one. He was not a blood- relation 
to any of the great measures, — to free trade or pro- 
tection, to paper money or hard coin, to freedom or 
slavery; he was of their kindred only by odoptioD. 
He ha.& been on alt sides of most questions, save on 
tlie winning side.** 

In the case of the Fugitive Slave Bill, he stood 
betwixt the living and the dead, and blessed the plague. 
But, even herci he faltered when he came North again, 
— ^'*The South will get no concessions from me." Mr. 
Webster commended the first draft of the Fugitive 
Slave Bill, with Mr. Mason's amendments thereto, vol- 
unteering his support thereof " to the fullest extent." 
But he afterwards and repeatedly declared* " The 
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Fugitive Slave Bill vait not such a measure as I had 
prt-pured before I left the Senate, and which I should 
have supported if 1 hud remained m the Senate." "^ 
" I was of opinion," he said, " that u summary trial 
by jury might be had, which would aatisfj- the pre- 
judices of tlic people, and produce no harm to those 
who claimed tlie services of fugitives." Nay, he went 
so far as to introduce a bill to the Senate providing a 
trial by jury for all fugitives clalining a trial for 
their freedom."* He thought the whole husincsi^ of 
delivering up such as owed service or labor, belonged 
to the state wliithcr the fugitive 6cd, and not to the 
general government."' Of course he must have con- 
sidered it const itutional and expedient to secure for tbe 
fugitive a trial before an impartial jury of "twelve 
good and lawful tiien,*' who should puss upon the 
whole matter at issue. But, witli that conviction* and 
with that bill ready drafted, as he says, in his desk, 
he could volunteer his bupport to oae which took away 
from the states all jurisdiction in the matter, and 
from the fugitive all " due process of law,** all trial 
by jury, and left liiin in the hands of a creature of 
the court, who was to be paid twice as much for en- 
slaving his victim as for acquitting a man ! 

He had almost no self-reliant independence of char- 
acler. It was his surroundiogH, not his will, that 
sliaped his course, — " driven by the wind and tossed." 

Mr. Webster's political career began witli generous 
promise. He contended for the rights of the people 
against tlie government, of the minority against the 
majority; he defended the right of each man to dis- 
cuss all public measures and the conduct of public 
men; he wished commerce to be unrestricted, payments 
tc be made in Im rd coin. He spoke noble words 
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agaiDst oppressioDi — the dcspotinni of the " Hol^ Al- 
liiuicc " in Europe, the cruelty of the »lave-trudc in 
America. Generously and nobly lie contended against 
the extension of slavery beyond the Mississippi. Not 
philanthropic by instinct or moral princlplct averite 
to democratic institutions both by nature and convic- 
tion, he y€t, by instinctive generosity, hated tyranny* 
hated injustice, hated despotism. He appealed to 
moral power against physical force. He sympathized 
with the ropubhcs of South America. Hiit great 
powers taking such a direction certainly pronuHed a 
brilliant future, large services for mankind. But, 
alas! he fell on evil times: who ever fell on any other? 
He was intensely ambitious; not ambitious to serve 
mankind, but to hold office, have power and fame. 
Ib this the "last infirmity of noble mind?*' It was 
not a very nohlc object he proposed as Uic end of 
his life; the means to it became successively more and 
more unworthy. " Ye cannot serve God and mam- 
mon." 

For some years no large body of men has had much 
trust in him, — admiration, but not confidence. In 
Massachusetts, off the pavements, for the last three 
years, he has had but little power. After the speech 
of March Tth, he said, " I will be maintaini^d in 
MassachuBetts." Massachusetts said No! Only in 
the cities that bought him was he omnipotent. Even 
the South would not trust him. Gen. Jackson was 
the most popular man of our time; Calhoun waa a 
favorite throughout the South; Clay, in all quarters 
of the land; and, at this day, Seward wields the 
forces of the Whigs. With all his talent. Webster 
never had the iufiuence on America of the least of 
these. 
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Yet Daniel Webster had many popular qualities. 
He loved out-tloor and manly sports, — boating, fish- 
ing, fowling. He was fond of nature, loving New 
Hampshire's mountain scenery. He liad started small 
and poor, had ris^n great and high, and honorabtj 
hftd fought his way alone. He rose early in the morn- 
ing. He loved gardening, ** the purest of human 
pleasures." He was a farmer, and took a country- 
man's delight in country things, — in loads of hay, 
in trce.°), in turnipn, and th« noble Indian com, in 
monstrous swine. He had a potriarch's love of sheep, 
— oboiw breeds thereof he had. He took delight in 
cows, — Khurt-honied Durliajus, Horcfordsliires,, Ayr- 
shires, Alderneys. He tilled paternal acres with his 
own oxen. He loved to give the kine fodder. It 
was pleasant to hear liis talk of oxen. And but three 
days before he left the earth, too ill to visit them, 
his cattle, lowing, come to see their sick lord; and| 
as he stood in his door, his great oxen were driven 
up. that he might smell their healthy breath, and look 
his last on those brood, generous faces, that were never 
false to him. 

He loved birds, and would not have them shot on 
his premises ; and so his farm twittered all over with 
their *' sweet jargonings." Though in public his dress 
was more uniformly new than is common with acknowl- 
edged gentlemen, at home and on his estate he wore 
his old and homely clothes, and had kind words for 
all, and hospitality besides. He loved his father and 
brother with great tenderness, which easily broke into 
tears when he spoke of them. He was kind to his 
obscurer and poor relations. He had not money to 
bes.tow : they could not share his intellect, or the re- 
nown It brought. But he gave them his affection, 
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and they loved him with veneration. He was a 
friendly nmn: all along th* shore there were plain 
men that lovod liiiii, — whom he a.]»o loved. He was 
called ** a gaud nt;ighbur, a good townsiuaa :**— 

"Lofty and snur to those that loTcd him not; 
But to Uunc iQcn tlMt souglit bun. sweet aa Bunuaer.'* 

His influence on the development of America has 
not been great. He had large gifti, large opportuni- 
ties also for their use, — the two greatest things which 
great men ask. Yet he has brought little to pass. 
No great ideas, no great organizations, will bind him 
to the coming age. Ilia life has been a long vacilla- 
tion. Ere long, men will ask for the historic proof 
to verify Uic reputation of his power. It will not 
appear. For the present, liis career is a failure: he 
was balked of his aim. How will it be for the future? 
Posterity will vainly ask for proof of his intellectual 
power to invent, to organize, to administer. The his- 
torian must write that he aimed to increase the execu- 
tive power, the central gox'crninont, and to weaken 
the local power of the states ; that he preferred the 
federal authority to state rights, tlie judiciary to 
the legislature, the government to the people, the 
claims of money to the rights of man. Calhoun will 
stand as the representative of stale right.i and free 
trade; Clay, of the American system of protection; 
Benton, of payment in sound coin; nome other, of 
the revenue tariff. And in the greatest question of 
the age, the question of human rights, as champion.H 
of mankind, there will appear Adams, Giddings, Cliase, 
Palfrey, Mann, Hale, Seward, Rantoul, and Sumner i 
yes, one other name, which on the historian's pag« 
will shade all these, — the name of Garrison. Men 
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will recount the words of Webster at I'lymouth Rock, ^H 

ut Bunker Hill, at Fancuil Hall, at Niblo's Garden ; ^H 

Uiey will alto recollect that he declared '* protection ^H 

of property " to be the great domestic object of gov- ^H 

crnmeut: that he said, " Liberty first and Union after- ^H 

wards was delusion and folly ;" that lie called on Maa- ^H 

I nchiisetts to conquer her "prejudices" in favor of ^| 

unalienable rights, and with alacrity give up a man ^| 

to be a aluvL-: turned all the North into a bunting- ^H 

field for the blood-hound : tliat he made the negation ^| 

of God the finit principle of gnvemmcnt; that our ^| 

New England elephant turned round, tore Freedom** ^H 

standard down, and trod her armies under foot. They ^H 

will see that he did not settle the greatest tjuestioni ^H 

by justice and the law of Gtod. His parallel lines ^H 

of power are indeed long lines, — a nation reads his ^H 

word: they are not far apart, you cannot get many ^H 

centuries between; for there arc no great ideas of ^H 

light, no mighty acts of love, to keep them wide. ^H 

There ore brave words which Mr. Webster has ^H 

spoken that will liut while English is a speech; yeA, ^M 

will journey with the Anglo-Saxon race, and one day ^| 

be classic in cither hemisphere, in every zone. But ^| 

what will posterity say of his efforts to chain the ^H 

fugitive, to extend the area of human bondage ; of his ^H 

haughty scorn of any law higher than what trading ^H 

politicians enact in the Capitol? "There is a law ^H 

above ftll the enactments of human codes, the same ^H 

throughout the world, the same in alt time;" ** it ^| 

ia the law written by the finger of God upon the heart ^M 

of man ; and by that law, unchangeable and eternal, ^H 

while men despise fraud, and loathe rapine, and abhor ^| 
blood, tlicy will reject with indignation the wild and iV ^TC 
^ilty fantasy that rauii can hold property In man.*"* 
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CttUioun, Clay, Webster, — they were all able men, 
long in politics, all ambitious, grasping aX the Pres- 
idency) all failing of what they sought. All three 
called themselves " Democrats," taking their staad on 
the unalienable rights of man. But all three con- 
joined to keep every eighth man in the nation a chattel 
slave; all three at last united in deadly war against 
the unalienable rights of men whom swarthy mothers 
liore. O democratic America! 

Was Mr. Webster's private life good? There are 
many depraved things done without depravity of heart. 
I am here to chronicle, and not invent. I cannot praise 
a man for virtues which he did not have. This day 
BUch praise Boundu empty and impertinent as the chat- 
tering of a caged canary amid the sadness of a funeral 
prayer. Spite of wonuinly tenderness, it is not for 
me to renounce my manhood and my God. I shall — 

"Naught extenuate and nothing add. 
Nor Kt down au^t In mulicc" 

Before he left New Hampshire. I find no stain 
upon his conduct there, save recklessness of expense. 
But in Boston, when he removed here, there were 
men in vogue, in some respects, perhaps, worse than 
any since as conspicuous, — open dcbaiichces. He fell 
in with them, and became over-fond of animal delights, 
of the joya of the body's baser parts; fond of sensual 
luxury, the victim of low appetites. He loved power. 
^ loved pleasure, loved wine. Let me turn off my face, 
and say no more of this sad theme: others were as 
bad as he. 

He was intensely proud. Careless of money, he was 
often in trouble on its account. He contracted debts, 
and did not settle; borrowed of rich and poor, and 
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young and old, and rendered not again. Private money 
often clove to his hands; yet in his nature there wa« 
no taint of avarice. He lavished money on luxuries, 
while hi* washer-wonian was left unpaid. Few Amer- 
icans have squandered so much as he. Rapacious to 
get, he was prodigal of his own. I widi the charges 
brought against his public administration may be dis- 
proved, whereof the stain rests on him to this day. 
Wlieo be entered on a lawyer's life, Mr. Gore ad- 
vised him, "Whatever bread you eat, let it be the 
bread of independence!" Oh that the great mind 
could have kept that counsel! But, even at Ports- 
mouth, luxury brought debt, and many an evil on its 
back. He collected money and did not pay. ** Bread 
of independence," when did he cat it last? Hich men 
paid his debts of money when he came to Mnssachu' 
setts ; they took a dead-pledge on the man ; only death 
redeemed that mortgage. In 18£7 he solicited the 
Scnatorship of Msssnchusetts; it ** would put down 
the calumnies of Isaac Hill!" He obtained the ofBce, 
not without management. Then he refused to take 
his seat until ten thoussnd dollars was raised for him.*' 
The money came clandestinely, and he went into the 
Senate — a pensioner ! His reputation demanded a 
speech against the tariff of *28; his pension required 
his vote for that " bill of abominations.** He spoke 
one WHY, and voted the opposite. Was tliat the first 
dotation? He was forestalled before he left New 
Hampshire. The next gift was twenty thousand, it 
is said. Then the sums increased. What great 
" gifts " have been privately raised for him by con- 
tributions, subscriptions, donations, and the like! Is 
It honest to buy up a man? honest for a man to sell 
himself? Is it just for a jud|^ who admimsten the 
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law to take a secret bribe of a party at hU court? 
Is it just for a party to offer such gifts? Answer, 
Lord Bacon, who tried it ; answer, TTiomas More, who 
tried it not. It is womt for a maker of laws to be 
bought and nold. New England men, I hope not 
meaning wrong, bought the great Senator in 'ST. and 
long tield him in llieir pay. They gave luin all liis 
services were worth, — gave more. His comnicrcial 
and financial policy has been the banc of New England 
and the North. In 1850 the South bought him, but 
never paid! 

A senator of the United States, he wiw pensioned 
by the capitalisU of Boston. Their " gifts " in tua 
hand, how could he dare to be juht ! His later spcechea 
smell of bribes. Could not Francis Bacon warn 
him, nor cither Adams guide? Three or four hundred 
years ago Thomas More, when " Undtr-SherifT of 
London,*' would not accept a pension from the kin^* 
Icfit it might swerve him from his duty io the town; 
when Chancellor, he would not accept five thousand 
pounds which the English clergy publicly offered him, 
for public service done as Chancellor. But Webster in 
private took — how much I cannot tell ! Considering 
all things, his buyers' wealth and his unthriftiness, 
it was M dishonorable in them to bribe as in him to 
take their gift! 

To gain his point, alas! he sometimes treated facts, 
law, constitution, morality, and religion, as an advo- 
cate treats matters at the bar. Was he certain South 
Carolina had no constitutional right to nullify? t 
make no doubt he felt so; but in his language he ta 
just as strong when he declares the Fugitive Slave 
Bill is perfectly constitutional; that slavery cannot 
be in California and New Mexico; just as coniidcnt 
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in his dreadful mock at conscience, and the dear GotTs 
uncliftnging law. He h«edcd not " the delegated voice 
of God" which sptoks in the conscience of the faitli- 
ful man. 

No living man haa done ao much to debauch tlic // 
conscience of the nation: to debauch the prcu, the 
pulpit, the forum, and the bar. There is no higher 
law, quoth he; and how much of the pulpit, the 
press, the forum, and Hie bar, denies its God! Rend 
the journals of the last week for proof of what I 
say; and read our history since March of '50. He 
poisoned the moral well* of society with his lower 
law, and men*s conscience* died of the murrain of 
beasts, which came because they drank thereat. 

In an age which prizes money a^ the greatest good 
unci cuunta the understanding aa the highest human 
faculty, the man who is to lend and bless tlte world 
must indeed be great in intellect, but also great in 
conscience, greater In affection, and greatest of all 
things in his soul. In his later years, Wcbiter was 
intellect, and little more. If he did not regard the 
eternal right, how could he guide a nation to what is 
useful for to-day? If he scorned the law of God, 
how could he bless the world of menP It was by 
thia fault he fell. *' Tliose who murdered Banquo, 
what did they win by it?" 

-** A btirr«n scepter fn thdr gripe. 



Thence to be wrcnclicd with an unllDcal hand. 
No Kin of thcin son-cedinft." 

He knew the cause of his defeat, and in the last 
weeks of his life confessed that he was deceived; that, 
before his fatal speech, he had assurance from the 
North and South, that, if he supported slavery, it 
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would lead him into place and power; but now he 
saw tlie mistake, and ttiat a few of the " fatiatioi " 
had more influence in America than he and all the 
South! He sinned against his own coosciencet and 
sohefeU! 

He made him wings of «Iavcrj to gain a lofty 
eminence. Those wings unfeathercd in his flight. For 
one and thirty montha he fell, until at last he reached 
the tomb. There, on the sullen shore, a mighty wreck, 
great Webster lies. 

" I* thill the mnn in Pre«doro'« oause opprovcd. 
The niun ho |crcut. ad honored, mi IfcIovedP 
Where h the heartfelt worth and weight of soul. 
Whieh Inhor rnuld not sloop, nor fear control? 
Wh*M th* known dimity, the stamp of owe. 
Which, half-flbRshcd, the (iroud and Tcn*l saw? 
Where the ralm triumphs of an honest caose^^ 
Whrrc llie delightful tn>lc of just Hpplaiue? 
Oh. tost alike to action and repose. 
Unwept, iinpitird jn the worst of woeet 
With all that <on»c\aui, nndMsembleil prid^ 
Sold to Ute InsulU of a foe dencdi 
With all thnt hnhit of fnmlllar fame. 
Doomed to exUriu«t the dregx of life in tbBmc! 

Oh, what A warning was his full ! 

"To dash eomiptlon In her proud career* 
And teach her slaves that vjcc was born to fear." 



"Oh dumb be pasjilcin's stormjr ra^ 
Wlien he who might 
Have lighted up and led his age 
Falls buck In uight" 

Had he been faithful to his own best words, so 
oft repeated, how he would hare stood! How different 
would haie been the aspect of the North and the 
South; of the press, the pulpit, the forum, and the 
court! 
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Had he died after the treaty of 184Si how different 
would hare been hi« fame! 

Since the Revolution no AmericAD haa had so noble 
ftn opportunity as Mr. Webster to apeak a word for 
the Hdvaneemcnt of mankind. There was a great 
occiuiion: slavery vaa clatnoruua for new power, new 
territory' ; was invading the state rights of the North. 
Barnest men in the North, getting arouned and hos- 
tile to slavery, were looking round for some able luan 
to take the political guidance of llie anti-slavery feel- 
ing, to check tiic great national crime, and help end 
it ; they were asking — 

"Who is the honcit miiDi — 
He tliat iJfttti -ilUI and slrotiKiy roocI pitniuc. 
To God. his neighbor, nnd himself, mml truet 

Whom neither fear nor fau-nliig onn 
Unpin, or wrench from giving all their due?" 

Some circumstances seemed to point to Mr. Webster 
Bs the man; his immense oratorical abilities, his long 
acquaintance with public afTnirs, his conspicuous poai' 
tion, his noble words tn behalf of freedom, beginning 
with hia college days and extending over many a year, 
— all these were powerful arguments in his behalf. 
TIio people had always been indulgent to his faults, 
allowing him a wide margin of public and private 
oscillation; the North was ready to sustain hiro in 
all generous efforts for the unalienable rights of man. 
But he threw away the great moment of his life, used 
all his abilities to destroy those rights of man, and 
builded the materials of honorable fame into a monu- 
ment of infamy for the warning of mankind. Declar- 
ing that " the protection of property " was " the 
great object of goveniinent." he sought to unite the 
money power of the North and the Blave power of 
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the South into one grctii. instrument to atifle discus* 
aion, and withstand religion, and the higher law of 
God. 

Had he IJTcd and labored for freedom as for slavery, 
— nay, with half the diligence and half the power, — 
to-morrow all the North would rise to mnk^ him their 
President, and put on that Olympian brow the wreath 
of hoQLtr fruEii k people's liand. Tht^u he would have 
left a name like Adams, JeifcrKon, and WaKhington: 
and the tears of every good hibti would have dropped 
upon his tomb! Had he aer^cd his Gud with lialf 
the zeal tliat he served tlie Souti), He would not, in 
his age, have left him naked to his enemies! If Mr. 
Webster had cultivated the moral, the affeetioDal, the 
religious part of his nature with the same diligence 
he nursed hia power of speech, what a man there would 
have been! With his great abihty as an advocate, 
with his eloquence, his magnetic power, in his position* 
— a Senator for twenty years, — if he could have 
attained the justice, the philanthropy, the religion 
of Channing or of FoUen, or of many n modest woman 
in all the Christian sects, what a noble spectacle should 
we have seen ! Then the nation would long since have 
made him Prejiident, and he atso would have revolution- 
ized men's ideas of political greatness; "the bigot 
would have ceased to persecute, the despot to vex. 
the desolate poor to suffer, the slave to groan and 
tremble, the ignorant to commit crimca, and the iU- 
COntrivcd law to engender criminality." 

But he did not fu.1] all at once. No nun ever docs. 
Apostasy is not a sudden sin. Little by little he came 
to the ground. Long leaning, he leaned over and 
fell down. This was his great error — he sold himself 
to the ovoney power to do service against mankind. 
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The form of service became continually worse. Waa 
he ronsciouH of thia corruption ? — at fimt? But shall 
he bear the blame alone? Oh, no! Part of it belongs 
to tills city, which corrupted him, tempted him with 
u price, bought lum with its gold. Daniel Webster 
hod not thrift. " Poor Hichard " vias no saint of his. 
He loved luxury, and wad careless of wealth. Bo&toD 
cmi^t hiiD by the purse; by that ehe led him to his 
mortal doom. With her much fair speech she caiwed 
him to yield; with the Battery of her lips she deceived 
him. Boston was the Delilali that allured him; but 
oft he broke the withes of gold, until nt Inst, with a 
pension, she shore off the seven locks of his head, his 
strength weut from him, and the Philistines took him 
and put out hix eyes, brought him down to Washing- 
ton, and bound him with fetters of brass. And he did 
grind in their prison-house; and they said, " Our god, 
vfhicli is slavery, hath delivered into our hands our 
enemy, the destroyer of our institutions, who slew 
many of us." Then, having used him for their need, 
they thrust the man awjiy, deceived and broken-hearted! 

No man can resist infinite temptation. There cnme 
a peril greater than he could bear. Condemn the sin 
— pity the offending man. The tone of political 
morality is pitiably low. It lowered him, and then 
he debased the morals of politics. 

Part of the blatne belongs to the New England 
church, which honors " dcvoutnesg,*' and sneers at 
every noble, manly life, catling men saints who only 
pray, all careless of the dead men's bones which glut 
ttic wliited sepulcher. The churches of New England 
were waiting to proclaim slavery, and renounce the 
law of Gnd. The disgrace is not his alone. But wc 
must blame Mr. Web&ter oa we blame few men. Soci- 
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ety takes swift vengtaucc on the pettjf thief, the small 
Bwindler, and rogues in rags; the gallows kills the 
murderer, whilr for men in high office, with great 
abilities, who enact Inlquitj into law; n-ho ensUve 
thouBands, and sow a continent with thrHldom, to bear 
want and shame and misery and tiin; who teach as 
political ethics the theory of crime, — for them there 
iB often no cartlily outward punisluncnt, save the in- 
dignation with which mankind scourges the memory 
of the oppressor. From the judgment of men, Uie 
appeal lies to the Judgment of God: He only knows 
who sins, and how much. Hovr much Air. Webster is 
to be pitied, wc know right well. 

Had he been a clergyman, as once he wished, he 
might have passed through life with none of tlw out- 
ward blemishes which now deform liis incinory ; famed 
for his gifts and graces too, for eloquence, and 
*■ soundness in the faith," " his praise in all the 
churches," Had he been a politician in a better age, 
— when it is not thought just for capitalists lo buy 
up fltutesraen in secret, for politicians clandestinely to 
Bcll their services for private gold, or for clergymen, 
in the name of God, to sanctify all popular crimes, — 
he might have lifti^d up that noble voice continually 
for truth and right. Who could not in such a time? 
The straw blows with the wind. But* alas! he was 
not firm enough for his place; too weak in conscience 
to be the champion of justice while she needs a cham- 
pion. Let us be just against the wrong he wrought, 
charitable to the man wlio wrought the wrong. Con- 
science compels our formidable blauie; the affections 
weep their pity too. 

Like Bacon, whom Mr. Webster resembles In many 
things, save industry and the pliiloeophlc mind, he 
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had ** no moral courage^ do power of nclf-fiacrificp 
or self-ficnial;" with strong passions, with love of 
lunir; in all its forms, witji mucli pride, great fond- 
ness of applaunc, and the intenscst love of power; 
coming to Boston poor, a lawyer, without thrift, em- 
barking in politics with such companions for his pri- 
vate and his public life, with such public opinion hi 
the State, — that honesty is to serve the present pur- 
poses of your party, or the wealthy men who control 
it; in the Church,— that religion consists in belief 
without e\'idence, in ritual sacraments, in verbal prayer, 
— is it wonderful that this great intellect went astray? 
See how corrupt the churches are, — Uic leading clergy 
of America arc the anointed defenders of man-stealing; ' 
see how corrupt is the State, betraying the red men, ; 
enslaving the black, pillaging Mexico; see how corrupt I 
u trade, which rules the State and Church, dealing ! 
in men. Connecticut makes whips for the negro- . 
driver. New Hampshire rears the negro-drivers them- I 
selves. Ships of Maine and Rhode Island are in the 
domestic slave-trade. The miHionaires of Masisachu- 
setts own men in Virginia, Alabama, Missouri. The 
leading men in trade, in Church and State, think 
justice in not much more needed in a statesman than 
it is needed in an ox, or in the steel which shoes Itis 
hoof. Remember these things, and pity Daniel Web- 
ster, ambitious, passionate, unthrifty; and sec the cir- 
cumstances which weighed him down. We judge the 
deed«; God only can judge the man. If you and I 
liave not met the temptation which can overmaster 
us, let us have mercy on such as come bleeding from 
that battle. 

His calling as a lawyer was Mimewhnt dangerous, 
leading him " to make Uie worse appear the better 
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reason;" to seek "not verity, but verigimilitude;*' to 
look at the expedient end, not to inquire if bis means 
be aUo just : to look too much ut measures, not enough 
at principles. Yet his own brother Ezckiel went safely 
through that peril, — do smell of that fire on his 
garment. 

His intercourse with politicians was full of mora] 
peril. How few touch politics, and are thenceforward 
clean ! 

Boston now mourns for him. She is too late in 
her weeping. She should have wept her warning when 
her capitalists filli-d his right hand with bribe*. She 
ought to have put an sackcloth when the speech of 
March 7th first came here. She should hsi-e hunj 
her flag!! at half-maHt when the Fugitive Slave Bill 
became a law; then she only fired cannons, and thanked 
her representative. Webster fell prostrate, but waa 
Boston more innocent than he? Remember the nine 
hundred and eighty-acven men that thanked him for 
the speech which touched their " conscience," and 
pointed out the path of *' duty ■ " It was she that 
ruined him. 

She bribed him in 18S7, and often since. H« re- 
garded the sums thus paid as a retaining fee, and at 
the last maintained that the Boston manufacturers 
were still in bis debt; for the service! be had rendered 
them bj defending the tariff in his place as Senator 
were to them worth more than all the monev he re- 
ceived! Could a man be honest in such a position P 
Alas! that the great orator had not the conscience 
remember at first that man shall not live by bread' 
alone. 

What a sad life was his! His wife died, — a loving 
woman* beautiful, and tenderly beloved. Of several 
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cliiWren. ull save one hare gone before him to the 
tomb. Sad man, he tivvd to build hU children's monu- 
ment! Do 3-0U rcmcinber the mcUncholj spectacle in 
the etreel, when Major Web&ter, a victim of the Mexi- 
can Wiir, was by his father laid down ia yonder tomb? 
ft daughter, too, but recently Inid low. How poor 
BGcmcd then the ghastly pageant in the street, empty 
and hollow as the muffled drum ! 

What a snd face he wore, — furrowed by passioiif 
by ambition, that noble brow scarred all over with 
Uie records of a hard. Kud life. Look ut the prints and 
pictures of him in the street. I do not wonder his 
early friends abhor the sight. It is a face of sorrows, 
— private, public, secret woeit. But there are pictures 
of that face in earlier years, full of power, but full 
of tenderness; the mouth feminine, and innocent as a 
girl's. What a h'fe of passion, of dark sorrow, rolled 
betwixt tlie two! In that ambition-stricken face his 
mother would not have known her child. 

For years, to me, he has seemed like one of the 
tragip heroes of the Greeian talc, pursued by fate; 
and latterly, the saddest sight in all the western world, 
• — widowed of so much he loved, and grasping at 
what was not only vanity, but the saddest vexation 
of the heart. I linvc long mourned for him, ag for 
no living or departed men. He blasted the friends 
of man with scornful lightning: him, if I could, I 
would not blast, but only bless continually and ever- 
more. 

You remember the Inst time he spoke in Boston; 
the procession last summer, you remember it well. 
What a sad and rare-worn countenance waa that of 
the old man. welcomed with tlie mockery of applause! 
You remember, when the orator wisc-hcndcd and 
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friendly-hearted CAme to thank him for bis services* 
he said not a word of "saving tlie Union;" of the 
" compromise meiisures," not a word. That farce 
was played out — it was on]y the tragic facts which 
were loft; but for his great services he thanked him. 

And whtn Wobster replied, be said, " Here in Bos- 
Ion I am not disowned; st least, here I ain not dis- 
owned.*' No, Daniel Webster, you are not disowned 
in Boston. So long as I have n tongue to teach, a 
heart to feel, you slialt never be diaowoed. I must 
be just. I shall be tender too! 

It was partly by Boston's sin that ihc great man 
fell. I pity his victims; you pity tliem too. But I 
pity him more, oh. far more! Pity the oppressed* 
will you? Will you not also pity the oppressor in 
his sin? Look there! See that face, so manly stronjc, 
BO maiden meek. Hear that voice! "Neither do X 
condemn thee! Go, and sin no more!" Listen to 
the last words of the Crucified : " Father, forgive them ; 
(or they know not what they do." 

The last time he was in Faneuil Hall, — it was 
*'Faneuil Hall open;" once it had been shut; — it was 
last May — the »ick old man — you remember th« 
feeble look and the sad face, the tremulous voice. He 
came to solicit the vote of the Methodists, — a vain 
errand, I felt then that tt was his last time, and for- 
bore to look upon that saddened countenance. 

The last time he was in the Senate it was to hear 
his successor speak. He stayed an hour, and heard 
Charles Sumner demonstrate that the Fugitive SUve 
Bill was not good religion, nor good constitution, nor 
good law. The old and the new stood face to face, — 
the Fugitive Slave Bill and Justice. What an hour! 
What a sight! What thoughts ran through the great 
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man's mind, mingled with wliul regrets! For slavery 
never set well on liim. It was u Ncsaus' shirt on our 
Hercules, and the poison of his own arrows rankled now 
in his own boa». Had Mr. Webster been true to his 
history, true to his heart, true to his intention and 
hia promises, he would himself have occupied tliat 
ground two years hefore. Then there would have 
been no Fugitive Slave Bill, no chain round the court- 
house, no man-stealing in Boston ; hut the " Defender 
of the Constitution," become the " Defender of the 
unalienable riglila of man,'* would have been the Pres- 
ident of tlie United States. But he hod not tlic coui^ 
age to deliver the speech he made. No man con serve 
two masters, — justice and ambition. The mill of God 
grinds slow but dreadful fine! 

He came home to Boston, and went down to Marsb- 
field to die. An old man, broken with the storms of 
State, went home — to die! His neighbors came to 
ease the fall, to look upon the disappointment, and 
give him what cheer they could. To him to die was 
gain : life was the only loss. Yet he did not wish to 
die: he surrendered, — he did not yield. 

At the last end, his friends were about him; his 
dear ones — his wife, his son (the last of six children 
he had loved). Name by name he bade them all 
farewell, and all his friends, man by man. Two ad- 
ored servants of his were there, — whom, it is said, 
he had helped purchase out of slavery, and bless with 
freedom's life. They watched over the bedside of the 
dying man. The kindly doctor sought to sweeten the 
bitterness of death with medicated skill; and, when 
that failed, he gave the great man a little manna which 
fell down from heaven three thousand years ago, and 
sheplierd David gathered up and kept it in a psalm: 
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** Th« Lord is my Shepherd : tbougli I walk throu^ 
the valley of the slmdow of death, I will fcur no evil; 
lliy rod and ihy staff tlicir comfort mc." 

And the great man faltered out hia last words* 
"That is what I want — thj rod, thy rod; thy staff, 
thy staff." That heart had never wholly renounced 
its God. Oh, no! it liad scoffed at Ha *' higher law;" 
but, in the heart of hearts, there was religious feeUnj^ 
still 1 

Just four years after his great speech, on the SMh 
of October, all that wn8 mortal of Daniel Webuter 
went down to the dust, and the soul to the motherly 
bosom of God! Men mourn for him: he heeds it not. 
The great man has gone where the servant is free 
from hia master, where the weary are at rest, where 
the wicked cease from troubling. 

"No fMrth^r seek his merits to disclose. 

Or draw his fralltiM from Ui«ir dread abode ; 
There tht^- fUikc in trembling hope repose. 
The boMtm of his I'nthcr mid his Ciodl" 

Masnachuaetts has lost her great adopted son. Has 
tost? Oh, no! "I still live" is truer than the aick 
man knew:^ — 

" He lives and spreads aloft by those pure eye* 
And perfect witness of nil-Judging God." 

His memory will long live with us, etill dear to many 
a loving heart. What honor shall we pay? Irft the 
State go out mindful of his noblest aen'icea, yet tear- 
ful for his fall; aad that he would fain have 611ed, 
him with the husks the swine do eat, and no man gave 
to him. Sad and tearful, let her remember the force 
of circumstances, and dark temptation's secret power. 
Let her remember that while we know what he yielded 
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to and vrliat la sin, God knows wimt also Is resisted, and 
He iilont knows who the sinner is. Mo^uacbusctts, Uic 
dear old mother of us uJI ! Let her warn her cliildrcn 
to fling away ambition, and let her charge them, every 
one, that there is a God who must indeed be worshiped, 
and a higher law which must be kept, though gold 
and Union fail ! Then let her say to them, " Ye have 
dwelt long enough in this mountain; turn ye, and 
take your journey into the land of Freedom, which 
the Lord your God gi%'eth you! " 

Then let her lift her eyes to heaven, and pray: — 

"Sweel Mercy 1 to the g«les of hemven 
This stntennan lead, his tint, forg^Tcn; 
The ni«ful conflict, Uie heart rl'tn 

With rain endeavor. 
And nirmory of eiiriVs bitter Infen, 

Effaced for ever I" 



But 



"why lo him confine the praj-er, 

^IiIIr kindred tliuii|tlit.H nnd yenniings l)ear. 
On the fr«ll heart, the purest share 

With rU thnt live? 
The hut of whnl we do and ar^ 

Great God, rorgiTc!" 
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BENJAMIN FRAVKLm 

The lecture on Franklin was very carefully prepared. 
It was based on a Bermon or lyccum lecture which had 
previously been given in several places and it was twice 
rewritteo throughout. In Its final form it was read be- 
fore the Piirker Fratennty, a club instituted by the 
members of the Twenty-Eighth Congregational So- 
ciety for " fiocial, literary nnd philanthropic purposes," 
on October 6, 1858. Parker's notes show that he de- 
pended for his facts and quotations chiefly upon 
Spark8*s edition of Franklin's writings, which together 
with Sparks's Life of Fnnikhu, had been published in 
1844. 

The present editor has had before him, first, twenty- 
eight pages of manuscript marked hy Parker, " Pencil 
Notes on Dr. Fraiiklin, 1856." Second, the k-cture 
written out completely by Parker. It is entitled, " Life 
and Character of Dr. Fronkliot** &ad ia written on one 
side of the page only, with occaxtonit] notes on the mar- 
gin or on tlie blank page. Thia manuscript in bound 
in a leather cover and stamped in gilt letters — " Dr. 
Franklin." Tbinl, the lecture copied for tlie printer 
by ParkerVi literary executor, Mr. Lyman. This man- 
uscript differs from the original in several places. 
There ure some sentences or whole paragraphs that ap- 
parently are taken from the earher sermon or lecture, 
and the division into paragraphs ia quite different. 
Finally, the present editor has had before him the edi- 
tiona of the lecture published in Doston. in 1870, 
and by Miss Cobbc in England in the same year. The 
text of these volumes follows &Ir. Lyinnn^s manuKript 
though some further changed in arrangement were 
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nutdc, probably in the proofreading, both bj Mr. L^- 
maii and MitiH Cobbe. 

Page I, note 1. Parker was in error in this loca- 
tion of Franklin's birthplace. In a note written on 
the edge of his manHNrript and printed in both the 
American and the English editions of " Historic Amer- 
irana," Parker cited as his authority certain reminis- 
cences recorded in Drake's Historv and Antiquities of 
Boston. He found tbcrc [pu^ 492] the statement 
that " Franklin himself told Wrs. Hannah M. Crocker, 
as she told niv (Draki^) In 18£8. tbut he was bom at 
Ihc bi^n of the Kluc Ball, on the corner of Union 
and Hanover Strepti." Again [on page 638], he 
found the testimony of Mrs. H, A. T. Lewis who 
** well remembers hearing when she was young . . . 
that Franklin was bom at the sign of the Blue Ball in 
Hanover Street." "It is important," says I'arkcr in 
liis note, ** to note these authorities because a buitdin|[ 
in Milk Street ts marked and is popularly known as 
" The Birthplace of Franklin," 

Mr, Justin Winsor in the McmoriAl History of Bos- 
ton Bums up the results of later and more thorough re- 
search as follows: " The exact place of his [Frank- 
lin's] birth has long been a matter of antiquarian con- 
troversy. Franklin is said to have told Afrs. Hannah 
Crocker that he first saw tlic light at Uie ' Sign of 
the Blue Ball ' on the comer of Hanover and Union 
Streets. It seems, nevertheless, to bo fully proved that 
he wtxs really born on Mitk Street, nearly opposite the 
Old South Church. According to the records of the 
city archives, Franklin's father occupied a modest 
wooden house on this site from the time of his arrival 
from England in 1686 until 1712, when Benjamin wos 
six years of nge. In the latter year the elder Franklin 
bought and rtinoved to Ibe house on Hanover Street 
called the *Blue Ball* and Benjamin's earliest rer- 
oUectioBS were no doubt connected with this residence. 
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The house on Milk Street remained standing wntil De- 
cember, 1810, when it was destroyed hj fire." 

This judgment is confirmed by the tcstimonj of all 
the later and standard lives of Franklin. The baptism 
on the suine day as the child's birtli is explained not 
only by the usng'cii of the times but also by the ffict that 
it was but a step across the street to the Old South 
Meeting House, then a wooden structure pulled down 
in 1729 to make way for the present familiar and fa- 
mous building. 

Pugc a. note S. There is here cMnitlcd in thi« edi- 
tion a short pnrngrnph printed in former editions and 
designed to show why Parker concei-ved the services of 
Franklin to be of greater significance than the services 
of WaKhington, This paragraph is not contained in 
the original manuscript in Parker's handwriting. 

Page J?, note 3. Purkcr is said to have here inter- 
jected in the spoken lecture, that " Sydiiey Smith says 
that * there would be more good Samaritans if it were 
not for the two pence and the oil.' " 

Page 3, note ^. William Franklin, the son, was 
appointed Governor of New Jersey in 176S. He took 
the side of the Loyalists in the Revolution, went to 
England, was pensioned by the King, and nrmained in 
England until his death in 1S13. His only son, Wil- 
liam Temple Franklin, died without issue. 

Franklin's daughter, Sarah, was bom Sepleraber II, 
1744, married Richard Bache, October 29, 1767. and 
died October 5, 1808. Richard and Sarah Bnche had 
seven children and their descendanti are both numer- 
ous and honorable. 

Though Dr. Franklin's grandfather had five sons, 
and his father also five sons who had a large number of 
children, yet there is not an individual in the male line, 
bearing the name, remaining. 

Page 5. note 5, Parker made here a note on the 
side of his manuscript to the effect that Franklin's 




mother watt the daughter of Peter Folger, a " godly 
and learned Knglishnian of excellent commoD sense and 
well educated in sur^'cjing," who settled in Nantucket. 
This IVter Folgtr rame out to Aniericu with the famous 
Hugh IVlcrs in 1635 and with Mar_v Marrcll, who 
wait n. Bcrvnnt girl of Hugh I'etcrs. Folgcr bought 
Marj of Peters for twentj.- pounds and she became his 
wife, so " Ihc grandmother of Dr. Fraukhn was bought 
for twenty pounds out of white slavery," Parker 
Ktatcs that thiii information was based on the authority 
of Mr. F. C. Sanford of Nantucket. 

Dr. Franklin look no little pains in discovering his 
aiicestrul dcsCTnt. Tht: gfiitalogy, whicli was largely 
established by lus own cndcuvor. c&u be found in vol. 
1, p. 546 of Sparks'B Franklin. 

Page IS. note 6. The affair of the Hutchinson let- 
tcfB created no little excitement, both in England aad 
Americn. American historianB have usually portroyed 
it as an in-stance of spirited action on the part of the 
potriot leaders who thus cxpcticd and punished ad 
unwarranted attack upon their liberties. Hutchinson 
tiioisclf believed that hv was pursued with a most un- 
scrupulous niahee, 

Hutchinson throughout his public life had many 
correspondents in England. He cxpre»»cd hi» views 
on political questions with entire frankness but he was 
equally frank in his communicatiuiis to his friends and 
neighbors in America, utid hi^t private correspondence 
did not differ from his open and official declamtions. 
He was never a double-faced man aud there is nothing 
in the letters which Franklin sent to Boston which 
Hutchinson had not repeatedly said both in public and 
in private at home. Of Hutchinson's sincerity there 
can now be no doubt whatever. " There was," said 
John Fi^ke, " something pathetic in the intensity of 
his love for New England." Yet " no public man in 
America has ever been the subject of more virulent 
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hatred. None lias been more grossly misrepresented b^ 
historians." 

The letters were written by Governor Hutchinson, 
and other Tory friends in Boston, to a member of Par- 
liament, Thomas Whntely. Whatelj died in 177il» 
and the letters came in aorae unknown way into the 
posaession of Franklin, Franklin sent them to Sptiakcr 
Cuahing- of the Massachusetts Assembly with the under- 
standing that the letters were to be shown only to a 
few leading people, that they were not to be printed or 
eopied, and that they were to be carefully returned. 
When the patriot leaders of the colony had read them, 
the opportunity to bring discredit upon their enemies 
seemed too good to be loat, and, in spite of Franklin's 
pledge, they had the letters printed. The puhliration of 
the letters led to great popular clamor and the prompt 
demand of the Assembly for the dismissal of Governor 
Hutchinson and Lieutenant Governor Oliver. 

Page IS, note 7. Franklin's conduct in sending 
these private letters to Boston may be justified by pa- 
triotic motives and by the safeguards against publica- 
tion with which be accompanied them. Mr. Robert C. 
Winthrop palliated his conduct by saying that it should 
be classed among what Burke called " irregular thing)) 
done in the confusion of mighty troubles, not to be 
made prpcedcnts of or justifiod on principle." l^fost 
Iiighminded people will, however, agree with Sir George 
Trevejyan when he said: " It is a sound rule that con- 
fidential correspondence should, under no cirrumstauces 
whatever, be used for the purpose of damaging a po- 
litical ad%'er9ary.** (Tlie American Revolution I. 157.) 

If Franklin had done no more than send the letters 
his conduct would have been at least explainable, but it 
is now known that he accompanied them by a letter to 
Dr. Samuel Cooper in which he suggested the use that 
might be made of them without breaking the promise 
ofBecrecy. He wrote: " The letters might be . . , 
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spoken of to everybody, for there was no restraint 
proposed to talking of thcni but only to copjiogt 
and possililv, as distant objects, so«n only through 
a mist, appear larger, Uic same may happen from the 
mystery in this case. However this miiy be, the terms 
given with them could only be tliosc with which they 
were received." In another pnrt of the same letter 
he wrote, " One great reason of forbidding their pub- 
lication was an apprehension that it might put all the 
posacssora of such correspondence here upon Uicir 
guard, find so prevent the obtaining more of it, and it 
was imagined tluit showing tlie originals to »o many 
as were named, and to a. few such others as they might 
think fit, would he nuffieient to establi-ih their authen- 
ticity, and to spread through the province so just an 
estimate of the writers as to strip them of all their de- 
luded friends and demolish efTectually their interest and 
influence,'* 

In view of this letter it is obviously impossible to 
acquit Franklin of unfair u«e of o tempting oppor- 
timity to bring discredit on the Tory leaders in Mas:sa- 
fhueetts. As Parker points out later in this lecture, 
Franklin's moral sense was never very delicate or ele- 
vated. If the end were just lie did not inquire much 
about the justice of the means he employed. Mr. 
Morse in his biography of Franklin is accurate in say- 
ing that "his morality was nothing if not practical" 
and that " he fought the devil with fire." Franklin's 
own account of the affair Is printed in full in Sparks's 
Fronkhn, IV., +06. 

Page 13, note 8. Parker added here a footnote to 
his manuscript explaining that he did not pursue the 
story of this suit of Manchester Velvet because it had 
been discredited by the investigntionH of " the cautious 
and accurate Mr. Sparks." He adds, however, that 
** it now seems to rest upon unquestionable authority, 
notwithstanding- Mr. Sparks's disclaimer." Tbe story 
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thus questioned and affirmed is that Franklin did not 
wear this velvet suit again until, as one of the ambtutsn- 
dors of bi« country, he 8ign^^d the trcntj of alliance 
with France, on February 6, 1778. It has been alleged 
that he wore it yet again when he signed the final 
trcoly of peace with EnglaTid. Lord St. Helens, the 
English envoy who also signed tlic treaty, says thai 
Franklin informed him of the fact " with a triumphant 
air." [See Barton's Life of Franklin II., 508. 
Morse's Franklin, 189, and Bowring's Memoir of Ben- 
tbam III., 59.] This reappearance of the suit has, 
however, been amply disproved. [See Trevelyan's 
American Revolution, I., appendix V.]. 

Page 16, note 9. In 1758, Franklin himself owned a 
slave natnvd Dilly who ran away from him in England 
and was found under the protection of a lady who was 
having him taught to rend and write and to play the 
violin. Parker noted this fact later in this lecture, in 
a paragraph which is omitted in this edition, but went 
on to sav that " Slavery in 1758 was a verj' different 
thing from wliat it was in 1858. It was by no means 
the cruel and malignant thing it i> now." Parker 
did not, however, always make the same amiable allow- 
ance for other slaveholderi of the Revolutionarj- pe- 
riod. 

Page 19, note 10. There is here omitted in this 
edition a brief analysis of the intellectual facul- 
ties, separating them into the familiar divieions of the 
unden^ttinding, the imagination and the reason. This 
analysis is repeated in every lecture. In this lecture 
the paragraph divisions which follow make the struc- 
ture sufficiently obvious without burdening the text 
with so oft repeated an abstract. 

Page ?.?. note 11. The feature of this Constitution 
which ** did not work well ** and which was afterwards 
altered, waa the provision for a single tegi^latiTe body, 
instead of the customary two branches. This was a 
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fuvorit« project with Franklin for he had witnessed the 
constant conflict between the two branches under the 
proprietary government of Pennsylvania, where the 
laws passed by the pt'oplc's representative* were fre- 
quently vetoed by the Governor and Council. He dis- 
approved loo of the distinction in rank wliich seemed 
to be implied by calling one branch the "upper" and 
the other the "lower" house. The incorporation of 
the one chamber experiment in the Pennsylvania Con- 
stitution wafi undoubtedly Dr. Franklin's work for he 
advocated tlie plan on various Dccasions, He is said 
to have made a »pl^ech in which he compared a legisla- 
ture with two brancheg to a wagon with a team of 
horses at each end pulling; against one another. At 
another time he illustrated his objection to the cus- 
tomary plan by what he called the fable of the snake 
with two heads and one body. " She waa going to n 
brook to drink, and on her way was to pass through a 
hedge, a twig of which opposed her direct course; one 
head cliose to go on the right side of llie twig, the 
other on the left; so that time was spent in the con- 
test, and before the decision was accomplished, the 
snake died of thirat." 

Page £3, note 1^. Franklin argued In the Conati- 
tutional Convention tlial the President of the United 
State* ought to be an unsalaried officer. He held that 
the honor was a sufficient reward, that a place wliich 
gave both honor und salary offered too corrupUof; a 
temptation, and that insti^ad of remaining an honorable 
ambition for " the wise and moderate, the lovers of 
peace and good order, the men fittest for the trust " it 
would be scrambled for *' by the bold and the violent, 
the men of strong passions and indefatigable activity 
in their selfish pursuits." 

Franklin himself put this theory into practice and 
devoted his salary as President of Pennsylvania to 
public uses. In the whole fifty years of his public life 
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his financial compensations did not equal his necessary 
expen&cs. 

Page 23, note 13. In his will Franklin provided as 

" 1 u'us born in Boston, New England, and owe mj' 
first instnictions in literature to the free grammar 
schools establishrd there. I therefore give one hun- 
dred pounds sterling to my executors, to be by them, 
the survivors or survivor of tbem, paid over to the 
managers or directors of the free scliooh In my native 
town of Boston, to be by them, or by those person or 
persons, who shall have the superintendence and man- 
agement of the said schools, put out to interest, and so 
continued at interest forever, which interest annually 
shall be laid out in silver medals, and given as honor- 
ary rewards annually by the directors of tlic said free 
scIiooIk belonging to the said town, in such n)nnn(>r as 
to the discretion of the selectmen of the said town shall 
seem meet.*' 

ParkLT disapproved the distribution of the Franklin 
medul.f, which has been continued under this clause of 
the will to the present time, because ** while they stir 
the flmbitlon of the few, dishearten and discourage 
many, and leave heart burnings amongst all." 

Page iir>, note IJ/. Tlii* conciliatory spirit led to 
frequent charges against Franklin that be was neg- 
lectful of American intcrcsta and unduly susceptible to 
the social and puliliral influence of his friends in 
France. Parker was at pains t« make sure that these 
charges were unverified and the result of mere politi- 
cal clamor or envy. He was glad to discover in Ran- 
dall's Life of Jefferson a fact which he emphasized in 
a note in his manuscript, that " Jeff'craon declared that 
the charge against Franklin of subserviency to France 
had not n sliadow of foundation and that it might truly 
be said that they (the government of France) were 
more under his influence than he under theirs." 
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Page S8. note 15. In the treaty of 1783, between 
the United States and Prussia, the foUowing was the 
twenty-third article, prepHi-cd by Franklin: 

" If war should arise between the two contracting 
parties, the incrcliants of either country, then residing 
in the other, shall be allowed to rcnmin nine montha to 
collect their dcbbi and to nettle their afTairs, and may 
depart, freely carrying oiF all their effects without mo- 
lestation or hindrance. And all wotneii and ehildren, 
scholars of every faculty, cultivators of the earth, 
artisans, manufacturers, and fishcnncn, unarmed and 
inhabiting unfortilied towns, villages, or places, and 
in general all others whose occupations are for the 
common subsistence and benefit of mankind, not be 
molested in their persons, nor shall their houses and 
goods be burnt or otherwise destroyed, nor their fields 
wasted by the armed force of the enemy, into whose 
power by the events of war tbey may happen to fall. 
But if anything is necessary to he taken from them 
for the use of such ormed force, the same shall he paid 
for at a reasonable price. 

" And all merchant and trading vet<»ela employed in 
exchanging the products of different places, and 
thereby rendering tlie necessaries, conveniences, and 
comforts of human hfc mure easy to be obtained, and 
more general, sliall be allowed to pass fre« and un- 
molested, and neither of the contrasting powers shall 
grant or issue any commission to any private armed 
veusels, empowering them to take or destroy sucli trad- 
ing vessels, or interrupt such commerce." 

Washington wrote to the Count De Roehnmbeau, 
Slst July, 1786, as follows: 

** The treaty of amity, which lias lately taken place 
between the King of Prussia and the United States, 
marks a new era in negotiation. It is the most tihcral 
treaty which has ever been entered into between inde- 
pendent powers. It is perfectly original in many of 
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its articles, and, should its principles be considered here- 
after as the basis of connectior between nations, it will 
operate more fully to produce a general pacification 
than any measure hitherto attempted among man- 
kind." 

Page l28, note 16. In his will Franklin provided as 
follows: "I de%'otc a thousand pounds to the town 
of Boston — under the direction of the Select Men 
united with the Ministers of the Episcopal, Congrega- 
tional and Presbjteriftn ChurcheH in that town, who are 
to Ect out the same upon Interest at ^ve per cent, per 
Annum to such young married artificers under the Age 
of tweiitv-five years as liuw scrwd an Apprcntlfeship 
in the said Town; and faithfully fulfilled the Duties re- 
quired in their Indentures so as to obtain good moral 
Character from at least two respectable Citizens." 

He provides, further, with great detail, in regard 
to the administration of these loans for setting up ap- 
prentices in business, for the investment of the fund 
und for the tcmis of repayment of the loans. He 
carefully estimates the increase of the fund, if his plan 
is carried on without interruption for a hundred years, 
and finds at the end of that tinae the principal will 
amount to 131,000 pounds "of which I would have 
the managers of the donation lay out at their discre- 
tion one hundred thousand pounds in pubhc works 
which may be judged of most general utility to th« 
inliabitants, such as fortifications, bridges, uqucducta, 
public buildings, baths, pavements and whatever may 
make living in the town more convenient to its people 
and render it more agreeable to strangers. The re- 
maining SI ,000 poun(^ I would have continued to Iw 
let out at interest in the manner above directed for 
another hundred years a* I hope it will have been found 
that the institution has had a good effect on the eon- 
duct of youth and of service to many worthy charac- 
ters and useful citizens." 
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This trust has been honorably administered. At 
the end of the term of a hundred yean the fund wan 
not as large as Franklin had estimated but it amounted 
to almost exactly ninety thousand pounds. Mean- 
while the whole industrial nystcrn of the country had 
so changed that there were no longer apprentices ap- 
plying for loans. This result shows how iacompMcIy 
even the wisest man may anticipate the economicjij and 
Bocittl changes of u hundred years and how judiciously 
Franklin acted in leaving a large measure of freedom 
to ttio.se who were to adniinlsfer his bequeat. In 1893 
the managers of the fund decided to set aside some- 
thing over $322,000 to he expended " in public works 
which may be judged of most general utility to the in- 
habitants " and to set aside the balance of the principal, 
something over $100,000 to be reinvested for another 
hundred years. 

Many suggestions were offered for the use of the 
$322,000 — the purchase of a park, the building of a 
museum, the erection of public baths, the creation of a 
school for industrial and social education. Ten years 
passed in debate in the course of which the custody of 
the fund was transferred to a board appointed by the 
Supreme Court and consisting of the ministers of the 
three churches designated by Franklin and nineteen 
other citizens of Boston. In 1904' this new board of 
managers decided to use the fund for some form of 
cdufational endeavor which might serve the practical 
needd of working men and wonicn. Mr. Andrew Car- 
negie then offered to convey to the city of Boston a 
sum of money equal in nittount to the uccumulution of 
the Franklin fund, then amounting to ^JOSiOOO, pro- 
vided the city would contribute a site and provided the 
inatitution bo eKtablished was planned upon lines similar 
to the Cooper Union in New York. This public 
spirited offer was accepted by the managers of the 
fund and the citizens of Boston. The capital which 
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therefore stsnds nt present (1908), to the credit of 
the Franklin fund amounts to more than $900,000 
and out of it is to be established in the immediate fu- 
ture the FrartHin Union, an institution devoted to the 
educution and to the social betterment and enjo^'ment 
of those who work with their hnnds. 

Page ^5. note 17. There is apparently no adequate 
evidence that " the woman in question " was the 
mother of WiUiam Franklin. The son was born soon 
after Franklin's wedding " of a mother," says Morse, 
" of whom no record or tradition rcraaina." Mrs. 
Franklin took the baby and reared him as her own 
diild. [See Fisher's The True Benjamin Franklin, 
p. 106 and Paul Leicester Ford's Essaj on Wlio was 
tlie mother of Franklin's son?] 

Page S9, note 18, She was no ionger Deborah 
Read for ehe had married a man named Rogcr«, a 
worthless fellow who eoon ran away. It was alleged 
that he had an earlier wife living and there was also a 
story that he was dead. In MorBe's Life of Franklin 
we read that Franklin " hardly knew what he was 
wedding, a maid, a widow or another man's wife." 
The runaway husband never reappeared and for forty 
years the Franklins lived contentedly together. '* She 
proved," wrote Franklin, " a good and faithful help- 
mate. . . . Wg throve together and have ever 
mutually endeavored to make each other happy.' 

** She assisted inc cheerfully in my business, folding 
and stitching pamphlets, tending shop, purchasing old 
linen rags for the paper makers, etc., etc. We kept no 
idle servants, our table was plain and simple, our fur- 
niture of the cheapest. For instance, ray breakfast 
was for a long time bread and milk (no tea), and I 
ate it out of s twopenny earthen porringer, with * 
pewter spoon. But mark how luxury will enter fam- 
ilies, and make progress, in spite of principle: bring 
called one morning to breakfaRt, I found it in a china 
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bowl, with a Rpoon of silver! They had been bought 
for me without mjr knowledge by my wife, and had 
cost her the enormous sum of thn?e-and-twenty uhU- 
lingB, for which she had no other excuse or apolof^y to 
make, but that she thought her husband deserved a 
silver spoon and china bow] as welt as any of his 
neighbors. Tliix was the first appeamncc of pUte and 
china in our house, which afterward, in a course of 
years, as our wealth increased, augmented gradually 
to Beveriil poundK in VRhie." 

Page 31, note JO. John Dickinson and Dr. Frank- 
lin were men of equal integrity and patriotism but tbey 
looked at public questions from difTercnt points of 
view. They were frequently in conflict as champions 
of opposite polilirnl principles. There is no evidence, 
however, that there was any malice or iU-will in their 
frequent arguments. Later, in the Coniitltution&l Con- 
vention of 1787, they not infrequently voted on the 
same side. 

Mr. Dickinson wan a conntitutional liberal, but in no 
sense a revolutionist. He advocated defensive but 
not ofl'ensive warfare. " He was prepared," said Sir 
George Trcvclyan, " to fight to the death for the 
rights of Araericft, and to die twice over rather than 
forswear his allegiance to the King." He was op- 
posed to the Declaration of Indcp^dence, and yet such 
was the respect felt for his character and skill that he 
was elected President of Pennsylvania and it appean 
that he was the raon chosen by Congress to make the 
plan for the Articles of Confederation and to draft the 
form of treaties with foreign powers. His colleague*, 
that is, might disagree with him in his political conclu- 
sions, but no one doubted his intelligence, trustworthi- 
ness and the eincerity of his patriotic motives. Hit 
conservative influence is summed up in a phrase of one 
of Ills published letters: "Let us never forget how 
essential a degree of moderation is to the happineaa of 
A republic.** 
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Page S3, note SO. Tlu9 aUiuioa is to a paragraph 
in Sparlca'a Franklin I., 517. 

Page 35, note St. 3'urk(;r*B view of Franklin's re- 
ligion 18 just and aceurato. lie was never an Ortho- 
dox Christian but "a man of greater humanity nover 
lived.'* In London he attended with reliant/ at the 
(lisHenting* meetitig hmise which became the first Unita- 
rian Church. Dr. Prie»Hev, the founder of the Uni- 
tarian Church in Philadelphia, was one of hin most 
intimate friends. Franklin's own expressions about 
Christianity ally him very closely with the principles 
called Unitarian. 

Page 35, note 22. There are omitted in this edi- 
tion four short paragraphs which Parker apparently 
interpolated in his manuscript after tlic original read- 
ing and which bear but little relation to what Iihb gone 
before or what comes afterwards. Tliey refer to the 
machinations of Franklin's enemies and to the lack of 
respouHe in Congreim to Franklin's money claimn and 
appeals for clerk hire. 

Page 39, note 23. There are here omitted in this 
edition two paragraphs in which Parker described what 
Franklin's impressions of America might be were he to 
return to the scene of his former labon. 



n 

GEORGE WASHINGTON 

In preparing the lecture on Washington, Parker had 
before him the twelve volumes of .Tared Sparks's edition 
of the writings of Washington, Spnrks's Life of Wash- 
ington, which wa« published in 1S39, and Kirkland'H 
Life of WftsliiiiK'on. Parker's pencil notes from 
Kirkland are enclosed in the manuscript of the lecture 
used hy the present editor. Irving'* Life of Washing- 
ton which was just coming from the press, Marshall's 
Life of Washington, which was the first of the st&nd- 
VI— 86 
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ard biographies and which vas published in 180S, 
and the great orations on Washington given b^' Fisher 
Ames in 1808, by Webster in 1832. and bj Robert C. 
Winthrop at the laying of the comer-stone of the 
Washington monument, were doubtless familiar to 
Parker. Edvard Everett's famous oration on the 
character of Waiilungton was first delivered in the 
Music Hull in Boston on February 29, 1R56, and as 
Parlter wrote, Everett was giving the oration in aid of 
the fund for the purchase of Mount Vernon, in all parts 
of the country. 

For hia biographical facts Parker relied almost 
wholly on Sparks, whoM careful study he compared fa- 
vorably with Irving's more readable and popular work. 
This preference for Sparks over Irving is a curioua il- 
lustration of the fact that Parker was naturally a man 
of books and a scholar delighting in the search after 
facts. Circumstanocs forced him into the career of a 
reformer and public leader, but his natural tastes made 
him a student working for untold hours in his library. 
Later biographers and readers have certainly found 
Ir^'ing's Life of Washington an inexhaustible delight, 
and for all the admirable lives of Washington by Henry 
Cabot Lodge, 1889, George Cooper King, 1894, Brad- 
ley Tyler Johnson, 1894, Norman Hapgood, 1901* 
Woodrow Wilson and Owen Winter, 19<*7, it remains, 
whether in its original form or in the ahridgment 
prepared in 1889 by John Fiskc, the standard life of 
Washington. 

Page //.S. note 1. This unhistorical aspersion upon 
Virginia betrays Parker'* prejudice rather than ao im- 
partial judgment. The state that furnished to the 
Revolutionary Army not only thousands of brave sol- 
dicre, but also its Commnnder-in-Chief, its most dash- 
ing cavalry leaders, ainl the general who won at the 
Cowpens what John Fiskc called "in point of tactics 
the most brilUant battle of the war" could not justly 
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be called " unmllltary." The Inter history of Vir- 
ginia, which Pnrker did not live to read, declared her 
to be a " mother of undiminislied men." " Virginia," 
»aid Theodore Kooiievett in his life of Gouremeur 
Morris (page 3S5), ** stands easily first among all our 
commonwealths for the statesmen and warriors she has 
brought forth . . . Sh<,>guvc leaders to both sides 
at the two great crl»vs: WashiiigloD luid Marsha]] to 
the one, and Jefferson to the other, wlicn the question 
was one of opinion as to whether the Union ivhould he 
built up; and when tlie appeal to amia was made to 
tear it down, Farragut and Thomas to the North, Lee 
and Jackson to the South." 

Page ^7, note 2. Parker here made note on his 
manuscript that " Irving, who is often inaceurate, snyR 
at fifteen. The more careful Sparks saj's seventeen." 
Compare Irving's Life of Washington, I., 94. with 
Sparks's Washington, I., 78. Parker seems to have 
split the difference. 

Page &0, note 3. Compare with Parker's descrip- 
tion of Washington's situation, the following account 
in Edward Everett's oration on " The Youtli of Wash- 
ington," spoken at Beverly, July ■!, 1895. ** A re- 
luctant and undisciplined militia was to be kept em- 
bodied by personal influence — without pay, without 
clothes, without arms. Sent to defend an extensive 
mountain frontier, with forces wholly inadequate to 
the object; the sport of contradictory orders from a 
civil governor, inexperienced in war ; defrauded by 
contractors; tormented with arrogant pretensions of 
subaltern officers in the royal army ; weakened by whole- 
Ktde desertions in the hour of tUnger; misrepresented 
by jealous competitors ; Irndnced, maligned — the 
youthful Commander-iu-Chicf was obliged to foresee 
everything, to create everything, to endure everything, 
to effect cvcrj-thing, without encouragement, without 
means, without co-operation.** 
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Page 5£, note ^. Parker nev«r visited Mount Ver- 
non. Had he done so he could not have described that 
beautiful and modcnt mansion ax cither " great *' or 
" unoomfortttbk'.'* The houst?, in ita perfect propor- 
tions, its quiet dignity-, ita broud sunnv aspect, is 
singularly representative of lh« symmetry of cliorttcter, 
the donieatic simplicity and transparent integrity of 
the noble country g'oiitleman who owned it. There Is 
nowhere in the world a more inspiring and satisf^'ing 
place of pilgrimage than Mount Vernon for tliotte wlio 
bclic-rc in republican principles and in high ideals of 
family life. 

Page 53, note 5. TJiose orders Parker found in 
Kirkland's Washington, pp. 178. 179. Parker made 
a marginal note that " nftcrrards he changes again 
and writes Hichard Washington, * I want neither lace 
nor embroidery. Plain clothes, with gold or silver 
buttons, if worn are a genteel dress and are all that I 
desire.' Yet he complains that his clothes have never 
fitted him well.'* 

Parker's interest in these trivial mattefR is curiously 
illustnitive of the way in which the personal point of 
view entered into his judgments. To one of Parker's 
rujitic origin and frugal way of life, such clothing, 
perfectly suitable for a man of Washington's station, 
ttoemed extravagant. It wa.? hard for the men of the 
Puritan inheritance to believe that the luxury of t!w 
Virginia planters was not both unmanly and unholy. 
The old misunderstand in gn and reaentmenta of Round- 
head and Cavalier continued even to Parker's genera- 
tion, and to ttiese inherited differences were added the 
hostilities of the anti-slavery discussion. 

Page BS, notet <?~7. The quotations from the diary 
were taken hv Parker from KirVUnd's Washington, 
pp. 184^ and 191. 

Page 66. note 8. This fact Parker found recorded 
in Sparks II., 297. 
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Page 56, note 9. This quotation, not tlien eo w«ll 
known as now, Parker discovered in Adams's Works 
II.. S60. 

Page 66, note 10. Parker gives as hia authority 
Sparks II., 8,11, 400. I.. 118. 

Page 57, note 11. This quotation, here slightly al- 
tered, is found in Sparks I., 13S. 

Page 69, note 12. It is impossible to discover upon 
what authority Parker, and niuny other historians, 
based such an extraordinary miKKtatement ns that Gen- 
eral Ward was " old " and " almost imbecile." He was 
in fact just forty-eight years old, and he had before 
him twenty-five years of vigorous life and uaef ul public 
service. As to hia " imbecility " it may be noted that 
Congress, iphen it appointed Washington to be Com- 
mander-in-Chief, on the name day chose Artenius Ward 
to be senior Ma j or-General, or second in comnmnd. II 
was illiiesa, and not senility, thiit prevented Ward from 
undtTtakiiig active service in the Aeld. Though, in 
t)ie hope that his lieaith would improve, and at Wash- 
ington's soli citation, he n'tained his commission for 
nearly a year; he felt ol)liged to resign in 1776. His 
military career was short but \m &ubsequent civil career 
was long and honorable. He was a member of the 
Massachusetts General Court for sixteen years and 
Speaker of the House. He was chosen to the Conti- 
nental Congress, and after the organization of the 
Federal Government he was a member of Congnrss for 
Bcverti] terms. He died in 1800, aged sc^-entj-thrw 
and his descenflanti are numerous and Bcrviceablc. 

Page 60, note IS. This allusion is doubtless to the 
scenes in State Street at the time of the rendition of 
tlie fugitive slave, Antony Burns, on June S, 1854. 

Page 61. note 14- The context would make it ap- 
pear that this disgraceful flight occurred at the Battle 
of Long Island, but there was notliing disgraceful tn 
the rout of the brave militiamen who were trapped on 
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Hint dreadful day. Parker doubtless refers to what 
happened two weeks later when tho British landed at 
KipH Bay, where the foot of ThJrty-fotirth Street now 
h. The event is thus recorded in the Memoirs of Gen- 
eral Heath, *' About noon the British landed «t Kcpps 
Bay. They mt?t with but small resistance, and pushed 
towards the city, of which they took p 0.11)6^81011 id the 
afternoon. . . . Here it wn«, as fume hath said, 
that General Washington threw his hat on the ground 
and exclaiuied, * Are these the men with vliich I am 
to defend America? ' " 

General Greene wrote of the same occurrence: — 

" Fellows*!; and Parsons's brigades ran away from 
about fifty men, and k'ft liis Excellency on the ground 
within eighty yards of the enemy, so vexed at the in- 
fiinious conduct of the troops that he sought death 
rather than life." 

Page Gl, note 15. This was the first statement in a 
pubhc address In Boston of t)ie discovery of tlie abom- 
inable treason of General Charles Lee. The older his- 
torians of the Revolution had remarked Lee's " way- 
wardness " and commented on his selfish egotism and 
liis insubordinutlon, but no one had suspected dowm- 
right treachery. On June 22. 1858, Mr. George IL 
Moore, Librarian of the New York Historical Societj*, 
presented in a paper read before the Society the positive 
and documentary proofs of Lee's treason. Parker had 
evidently heard of these revelations, though the book, 
containing Mr, Moore's Address and facsimiles of Lee's 
papers, was not published until IK60. 

Parker, however, went beyond the facts in saying 
that Lee " purposely suffered himself to be taken 
prisoner." Lee's craven terror at his capture was not 
a piece of acting. Indeed his treasonable designs were 
largely the outcome of his fear lest he lihoLiid he exe- 
cuted ae a deserter from the British Army in which he 
had formerly held a commission. 
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Page 62. note 16. The New England patriots were 
often exasperated by the indifference or hclplessnc&a of 
the people of the othor colonics. In Now England, 
where the people were altogether of Eaglish stock, 
trained to warfare by long experience in conflicts with 
the French end Indians, when? every village had its 
company of minute-men, and whence, after the ciegc 
of button, practicaJIv all the Tories had Scd, invasion 
meant the instant uprising of a formidable anny, such 
as that which swept the British down the Lexington 
road, or that which captured the Brunn wickers at 
Bennington or that which surrounded llurgoync at 
Saratoga, In Pennaylvania, however, different condi- 
tions prevailed. The Quaker principle*!, widely dif- 
fused in the community, w(?re opposed even to n war of 
self-defense. A large proportion of the population 
was not of English stock and cared little about the 
issues of the Revolution. Public opinion was by no 
means united and the Tory element continued strong 
in numbers and activity. Parker's strictures on the 
apathy of Pennsylvania are justified by the contem- 
porary records. Thus Colonel Timothy Pickering, 
Adjutant-General of the Army, writing home to Salem 
on September 25, 1777, just after the buttle of the 
Brandywinc, said, " I am told that upwards of sixty- 
five thousand men are enrolled in the militia of Pennsyl- 
vania, yet wc have not two thousand in the field, and 
these ore of littile worth and constantly deserting. 
. . I had heard at home of so much contempt and 
ridicule thrown by the southern gentlemen on the New 
England militia, that I expected something better 
here; but no mihtia could be more contemptible tliaa 
those of Pennsylvania; none can be e^poken of more 
contemptuously by their own countrymen. How 
amazing that Howe should march from the head of 
Elk to the Schuylkill, a space of sixty miles, without 
opposition from the people of the country. Such 
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eveots would not have happened in New England. 
. . . I feel in somt degree reconciled to Howe's en- 
tering Pennsj'Iviirjia and Philadelphia, that the un- 
worthy inhabitants (of which 'tie apparent a majority 
of the State is composed) may experience the calamities 
of war, which nothing but their own tiupineneiu and 
unfriendliness to the American cause would liarc 
brought on them." 

Page 63, note 17. Park«r*8 knowledge of the Con- 
way Cabal was inadequate. To place the honorable 
names of Pickering and Schuyler along with tlie tar- 
nished name.i of Conway, Gates and Mifflin, was unjust. 
Schuyler was the most loyal and magnaniraoua of pa- 
triots, devoted to Washington and ever alert to scrre 
his country's good. To couple his name with that of 
James Lovell attains to the height of the ridiculous, for 
Lovell was Schuyler's bitter foe and the man who, more 
than any oUier, was responsible for Schuyler's removal 
from the command of the Northern Army, and the ap- 
pointment of the incompetent and treacherous Gates. 

Pickering, like most of the New Knglnnd Icatiers, 
did sometimes talk and write critically of Washington, 
but he never descended to the vulgar tricks and sclfisli 
ambitioDS of C'onway or Gotcs. Like John Adams he 
ocf-asionally got "tired of hearing Aristides called the 
just," and praise of Washington sometimes drew from 
hia juat and honest tongue some expression of an op- 
posite character, Pickering waa a Puritan whose dis- 
position revolted at flattery, but that he greatly ad- 
mired Washington and loyally served both the cause and 
the Commander-in-Chief is proved not only by his rec- 
ord as Adjutant-General and Quarttrraaater-Gcneral of 
the Army, but also by the fact tliat he was the officer 
seleeted to write the reply to Washington's Farewell 
Address and that Washington chose him to be succes- 
sively Secretary of War and Secretary of State in his 
cabinet. 
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Page 67, note IS. Parker never went to tlic ex- 
tremes of Garrison and Phillips and other of tlic nnti- 
slavery leaders who denounced the Constitution as a 
*' Covenant with Hell " and refused to exercise political 
rights under it. On the other hand the Webster 
Whigs, urgent above oil things for tht? prcstTviition of 
the Union, made, as P&rkcr eays, an idol of the Con- 
stitution and affected io believe that it was a perfect 
instrument. Parker did Ins dut^r* as a citizen even 
though he knew the ** faults " of the Constitution and 
saw its " victims." The 13th, 14th, and 15th Amend- 
nicnts would have completely reconciled him. 

Page 68, note 19. In none of his historic or politi- 
cal writings did Patter do justice to the genius of 
Hamilton. Juat wluit the ground of liis disapproba- 
tion was, does not appear, but presumably he held 
Hamilton responsible for the " faults " in the Consti- 
tution. Hamilton's distrust of popular government 
was also doubtless obnoxious to Parker's democratic 
temperament and to his con^dcnce in tlic principles of 
the town-meeting. Hamilton was the foremost of the 
Federalists and believed in a strong central govern- 
ment, but nothing in Hiunilton'a speeches or Idlers 
justifies an impartial historian io saying that he woa 
" monarchic*' in his political convictions. 

Page 71, note SO. It is not to be denied that Wash- 
ington's style of writing is singularly plain and even 
formal, but in its perfect simplicity and directness it 
compares well with the Johnsonian hcavinc&s which was 
literary fathion of his day. It must further be re- 
membered that Parkor had before him only the Sparks 
edition of Washington's writings. It Is well known that 
Mr. Sparks, in editing the works of the great Ameri- 
cansiwhaie biographies he wrote with immense labor and 
care, printed what he thought the writerii ought to 
Imve said rather tlian what they actually did say. He 
could not resist the temptation to improve Washing- 
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ton** Englisli, correct lu»i spetling and punctuatioD* 
soften lienl phrases and omit tliingti that he cither con- 
sidered improper or beneath the dignity- of the writer. 
Wasliingtoii's stjle docs oot gather any ornamentation 
or artificial briglitncss now that wc Imve the origimtls 
printed a« tliey were written but it does gather some- 
thing of the picturesque qualitj, the humanity, the re- 
aliiyi that Parker niisfled. Parker was unconsciously 
criticiaing Mr, Sparks more than he was Washington 
when he passed judgment on Washington's style as 
stiff Olid prim. 

Page 7£f nott SJ. Tlic connection of Madison with 
the composition of the Farewell Address wa« some- 
«'hat remote. "The ideas" says Nonnan Hapgood 
(George Wasliirgton, page 391 ) *' were Washington's^ 
chosen from his own mind and the minds of Hamilton, 
Jay, Madison, and others, but the draft in its final 
form was the work of Hatnilton, and it is written with 
a literary rigor quite beyond the reiich of Washington 
hinwelf." 

Page 75, note f2. In these criticisms Parker cer- 
tainly failed in due appreciation of Wasliington's 
ability as a soldier. The plain logic of history cannot 
support such statements as timt Trenton was his only 
brilliant battle and that he wa.s skilful in attack but 
not in defense. The skill and audacity with wliich he 
saved the anny at tlie Bridge of the Assunpink and 
again at the Brandywine, and the judgment by which, 
in taking up his positions in two successive winters at 
Morristown and at Valley Forge, he kept all hostile 
operations in check, refute the limitation put by Par- 
ker on his genius. In these and like emergencies he 
thought and acted with extraordinary alertness and 
with quick and firm decision. 

The campaign of June, 1777, further illustrates 
Washington's purely military capacity. In rightccn 
days of marching and counter-marching, Washin^on 
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with an «.rmj leas tlian half as numerous as that of 
Howe, bjr superior strategy alone completely foiled 
Howe's purpose of iimrchiTig acrot>>» New Jersey to PhJ- 
fldelphia, and c^oitipellerd him to go around by water. 
Ssid Joliri Fiste (American Ri!Volution, I., d07), " Tliw 
campaign has attracted loss attention than it dcBcrvcs, 
mainly, no doubt, boeause it contained no battles or 
other striking incidents. It was purely a series of strate- 
gic devices. But in point of military skill, it was, per- 
haps, as rtritiMrkuble an anytliing that Washington ever 
did, and it cerlttiuly oeiupics a cardinal position in the 
history of the overthrow of JJurgoync." After the sur- 
render at Yorktown, Lord CornwalHs, who was an excel- 
lent judge, expressed to Washington his generous admi- 
ration for the wonderful skill that had suddenly hurled 
an army four hundred miles with such precision and 
effea. " But after all," he added, " your Excel- 
lency's achievements in New Jersey were such that 
nothing could surpass thcni," 

The surprise at Trenton was indeed a brilliant coa- 
ception but the attacks at Germantown and Monmouth 
were planned witli equal daring and abiUty. But for 
an accident in one case and treachery in the other, 
eitlicr iiiigtit liave resulted in a success no less brilliant 
than Uiat at Trenton. These conceptions belong in 
the dame rank with those of Hannibal, Ctcsar or Na- 
poleon. There was nothing Fabtan in the mind that 
conceived and carried out the campaign that ended at 
Vorktown. That exploit certainly indicated a mili- 
tary capacity of the first order. Said John Fiske 
(American Revolution, H., 281), "For thoroughness 
of elabomtion and promptness of execution, tliis move- 
ment on W^ashlngton's part was as remarkable as the 
march of Napoleon in the uutunin of 1865, when He 
swooped from the shore of the F.nglish Channel into 
Bavaria, and captured the Austrian Army at tJlm." 

Page 78, Twtn S3. This allueion is found in JelTer- 
son's Works, IX., 164. 
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Page 80, noU 2^. Park*r mnde note that he 
tbis account, which has often been repeiited, in Ru«Vs 
Washington iii Domestic Life, 67-69. 

Page 80y note 25. Parker as he wrote this pAgc 
bad just read in Villemain's " Vie de Chateaubriund," 
which was published in 1858, the account of thai 
youthful eothusiaeit's interview with Washing;too to 
1791 ( and made allusion to it in a marginal note. 

Page 81, note S6. This story is quoted from 
Sparks, II., 40. 

Page 83, note S7. Tliis saying Parker found in 
Hildretli'it History of Uie United States, III., S72. 

Page 86, note S8. It was easy for Parker, whose 
temperament was exceptionally wami, cxpressix'c, al- 
most dramatic, to fall in with the conunoo notion 
that Washington was a eold, austere person, admirable, 
but not lovable, because not loving. Doubtless Wash- 
ington held his affections, as all other elements of his 
nature, under control, but heat is always greatest under 
restraint. A calm exterior does not always mean a 
lack of passion. Washington's official correspondence 
is certainty characterized by u rigid sense of propriety, 
but who knows what and how he wrote to his intimatea. 
Mrs. Washington destroyed all but two of his letters 
to her, which might have revealed a different side of lus 
nature, and they had no children. Parker's judg- 
ment was also influenced by the fact that, save for 
Knox, Greene, and Arnold, Washington did not care 
for his New England associates. Washington justly 
valued the New Englanders for their integrity, sobri- 
ety and patriotism, but the Virginia country gentle- 
man did not readily admit to intimacy men, however 
worthy, who seemed to him lacking in certain outward 
refinementi and in good fellowship. On the other 
hand he loved daring, chivalrous, high-minded youths, 
like Lafayette, Hamilton, Laurens and Harry Lee. 
With sudi as these he proved as human bj) anyone 
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could tlcsirc. We may be sure Uial Uie miin who wept 
in helpless wrath as he watched the slaughter of his 
soldiers in the swamps of the Gowanus or in the re- 
doubt of Fort Washangton was not incapable of deep 
distress. The General who aa he bade farewell to his 
officers at Frauncc's Tavern, on the impulse of the 
moment embraced each one, should not be accuecd of a 
lack of diriiioDstrntive good will. 

Page 90. note HO, The quotatioD is from Emer- 
son's famous Concord Hj'mn, the last line, slightly 
altered, of the verse inscribed on the Statue of the 
Minuto-AIan at Concord Bridge. Kmcrson wa« a Con- 
cord man and to him " the shot heard round the world ** 
was fired at Concord Bridge. Parker wa« a Lexing- 
ton man and his grandfather was the Captain of the 
minute-men who first confronted the British on Lex- 
ington Green. To him, therefore, the great event of 
the 19th of April, 1775, was the early morning skirmish 
nt Lexington. It was hardly fair of Parker, however, 
to borrow a Concord verse, written by a Concord man, 
about a Concord battle, and apply it to the Lexing- 
ton affair. 

Page 90, note 30. This statement that "there 
were many Africans in the Battle of Bunker Hill " 
rests only upon tradition. It was commonly reported, 
for instance, that Major Pitcaim »>s .■shot ii'i, a. Jisgro^ 
named Peter Salem, and Edward Everett,'^ his ad- 
dress at the Dedication of the Statue of General War- 
ren, gave to tlmt reasonably authentic legirnd a certain 
currency. Colonel Trumbull in his historic picture of 
the battle, painted in 1787, introduced several figures 
of colored men, and this is probably the origin of tlie 
impression that " many " were present. In some of the 
New England Militia companies of free negroes un- 
doubtedly look their places in the ranks with the white 
men. The official records bear te&timony, however, to 
the fact that there was some question about allowing 
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negroes to enlist. On May 20, 1775, a month bofore 
the Battle of Bunker*a Hill, the Massachusetts Com- 
mi(t«e of Safety voted " timt no slaves be admitted into 
this army upon any considoration whatever " [Force** 
American Archives, 4th Ser., II., 762J. On July 10. 
1776, a month after the battle, an order was issued by 
the Adjutunt-Oeneral of the Army as follows: " You 
are wot to enlist any dL-st-rltT from the ministerial army, 
nor any stroller, negro or vagabond." In Force'* 
American Archives [Ser. TV., vol. 3, p. 1161], is the 
Record of the Committee of Conference consisting of 
Dr. Franklin, Benjamin Harrison and Thomaa T.ytich, 
with tliL- Deputy-Governors of Connecticut and Ilhodc 
Island, a Coniinittee of the Council of Massachusetts 
and General Washington. The subject of negro sol- 
diers came up at this meeting and '* it was agreed tlial 
they be rejected altogether." In the Orderly Book* 
under date Novemher 18 (Sparks's Washington, lU^ 
1A5), it is recorded, " Neither negroes, hoys unahle to 
bear arms, nor old men unable to endure the fatigues 
of the campaign, are to he enlisted." On the Slst of 
December, 1775, Washington wrote from Cambridge to 
the President of Congress (Sparks*s Washington, III., 
S18), to point out that free negroes who had served 
in the army ought to have (he privilege of reenltafing, 
and. np .'""j^5 16, 1776, Congress decided (Jour^ 
nals of Coi/jjiess, If., 26) that the *• Free negroes who 
have served faithfully in the army of Cambridge be en- 
listed therein, but no others." In view of these facta 
the presumption is against the presence of " many Af- 
ricans " at Bunker's Hill. 

Page 90, note 81. While there were irte negroes in 
many of the New England regiments the proportion 
of blacks in the Rhode Island line was greater than jn 
the other States. In 186^ when the question of the 
enlistment of black troops in the Union Army was m 
burning issue the advocates of that measure made care- 
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ful search for precedents. The most complete and 
etaborat« of the treatiacs is one prepared hy Mr. 
George Livermore and presented to tlie Massiichusetts 
Historical Society on Auguat 14, 1868- In thiii work 
is contained a full account of tlie Hbode Island ex- 
periment with negro soldiers. 

On January S, 1778, two montlw after the Battle 
of Red Bank, General Varnuin wrote to Washington: 
" The two Battalions for the SUte (Rhode Island} be- 
ing small, and tla-rc being n necessity of the State'* 
fumiNhiiig fin additiomd number to make up their pro- 
portion in the Continental Army, the Field Officers 
Iiave represented to me the propriety of making one 
tenipopary Battalion from the two, so tliat one entire 
rorps of officers may repair to Rhode Island, In order 
to receive and prepare tht recruits for the field. It 
is imagined that a Battalion of negroes may be raised 
there. . . . The Field Officers who go upon this 
command, ore Col. Greene, Lt. Col. OInev, and Major 
Ward." 

This communication Washington transmitted on 
the same day to Governor Cooke of Rhode Island and 
these letters! were laid before the Rhode Island As* 
acmbly at the February session. The Assembly passed 
a vote (Livermorc's Historical Research, pages 162, 
1S3) authorizing the enlistment of free negroes and of 
slaves, who would thereupon receive their freedom. A 
minority of the Assembly entered protest against this 
action but on February 23 Governor Cooke wrote to 
Washington that Colonel Greene was going forward 
with the enlistment. '* Every effective slave," he 
wrote, " upon his passing muster is absolutely made 
free. . . Masters arc allowed at the rate of a 

hundred a»d twenty pounds for the most valuable slave 
and in proportion to those of less value. The number 
of slaves in this State Is not great, but it is generally 
thonght that three hundred and upwards will be en- 
listed." 
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At the Majr scaaion of the Assembly enlUtmcnt of 
nejproes was stopped and it was voted that " no negro, 
mulatto or Indian slave be permitted to enlist from and 
after the tenth day of June next." 

The actual number of blacks thus enlisted can never 
be knuvrn. The only way of discovering the propor- 
tion is by reading the rofltcr of the regiment and judg- 
ing by the names. Such surnames as Liberty, Free- 
dom, and Frcctnan, are pr«8uiiiubly those of ocgroca 
who won their freedom by enlisting. The proportion 
of blacks, however, is not targe except in Col. Greene's 
Battalion. In the roster of the Second Batta-lion* 
counting one liuiidred and forty-one men, two names 
are presumably those of Indians, and three. Prince 
Jackson, Culf Peckh&m. and Kicbard Pomp, may not 
improbably be those of negroes. 

Col. Greene's Battalion made a good record on 
Rhode Island in the fighting of August, 1778, and 
continued in the service until the end of the War. 
The Marquis dc ('hastcltux wrote in his journal under 
the date of the fifth of January, 1781, "At the pas- 
sage to tlie ferry I met a detachinent of the Rhode 
I:«hind regiment. . . . The greatest part of litem 
are negroes or mulattoes." [Chastellus' Travels, I., 
454.] 

Page 90, note SS. Parker apparently based the 
statement that " a negro regiment from New England 
xtoud in the thiekeat uf the battle " of Red Bank, on a 
similar statement in filr. Whittier's essay on The 
Black Men in the Revolution. This was originally 
n newspaper article but wus pubhshed In 1854 in Whit- 
tier's volume of Literary IlecreationB. Whitticr, 
in turn, found his authority in a speech against slavery 
in Missouri delivered by Governor Eu^tis of Massa- 
chusetts on Deeember IS, 1820, wherein Governor Kus- 
ti» said. "The blacks formed an entire regiment and 
they discharged their duty with zeal and fidelity. The 
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g«]knl di'fcnsp of Red Bunk, !n which tlie Block Regi- 
ment bore a part, is nmonf; the proofs of their valor." 

Careful invostigfttion fails to discovpr nny vprifica- 
tion for this atatement. The giillant defenders of 
Fort Mercer, at Red Bank, in October, 1777, num- 
bered in all four hundred men, so that any negro regi- 
ment included muat have becii hardl; more limn 
»a compnny. No historian of the battle mentions anj 
negro soldiers at all. The stor^ of their presence 
probably arose from the fact Uiul Colonel Christopher 
Greene of Rhode Island, who comniandod nt Red Bank, 
waa shortly afterwards detailed to go home and raise 
the battalion described in the preceding note. 

Page 91, note S3. Parker found his foundation for 
these statements in Sparks X., T63, and XII., 181. 

Pagf 94, note 3^. It would be Imrd to find any 
justification for the slntonient that Washington " is 
no Southerner in many particulars." Was not the 
very misunderstanding and depreciation of the New 
England nature of which Parker complains a proof of 
Washington's distiiictivclj- Souihi:rn point of view? 
Washington was a typical Virginia country gentleman 
at his best. The sense of superiority, the pride of 
station, the luxury of dress and appointments, the self- 
forgetting eotiragc, the patriotic zpal. the quick temper 
under control of will, the lack of religious earnestness 
and literary interests, the out-of-door accompliahments, 
the open-house huspitalitv of Washington, were all in- 
dications of \'irgiiiia birth and habit. 

Page 96, note 35. Comparisons of great men are 
unprofitable if one is only seeking to be correct in the 
proportions of bis admirations, but contrasts and re- 
semblances when keenly observed and described may 
seem to bring out characteristics which would other- 
wise he obncure. This suggcstioo of a comparison be- 
tween Washington and Cromwell is finely taken up and 

developed by Frederic Harrison in his Washington 
VI— i1 
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and Other AddruSHcs. Mr. Harruoa also suggests 
an equally significant comparison between \Va«hingtoo 
and WUIiarn the Silent. Kdward Everett in his Waih- 
ington Oration marked with great rhetorical etFect IIk 
contrast between Washington and the such successful 
soldiers and administrators as Peter the Great, Freder- 
ick the Great, and Napoleon Bonaparte. 

Page 96^ note $6. This Indian tradition of Wash- 
ington is, as Norman Hapgoud ohsen'es in his 
George Wuehlngton (page 88) *' partly amttsing 
and partly impressive." From the days of Fort Kt- 
ceasity to tlie days of Wayne's victory at the Falling 
Waters, Washington had been not a friend but « 
scourge to the Indian tribes. His " justice to the Red 
Men " consisted in punisliing them severely for their 
depredations. 

m 

JOHN ADAMS 

The Adams lecture was delivered by Parker in the 
Fraternity Course on Tuesday evening, January 4, 
1859. It was reported next day at two columns* 
length in the " Atlas and Daily Bee," wliich records 
that " the audience, in consequence of the severe storm, 
was exceedingly small." 

Page 10'^, note 1. The letter here quoted was writ- 
ten on October 19, 1T56, and is printed in the Works 
of John Adams I., 38. 

Page JO^j note S. Col. John Quincy was an an- 
cestor to be proud of. His name was not only be- 
stowed on the town of Quincy, but was traiiBinitted in 
a still more living way by being given to John Adams' 
eldest son, John Quincy Adams, who was bom ju.>it as 
his great-grandfather lay dying. Colonel Quincy 
represented Braintree in the General Court for twenty- 
eight years, was Speaker of the House for twelve 
years. Colonel of Uie Suffolk Regiment, Member of the 
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Council, B Diau of genuine power tind a much respected 
leader in the Province. 

Page 106, note 3. John Norton (1606-1663) was 
the Me and austere minister of Ipswich (1688-16JS8) 
and of th« First Church io Boston ( 1653-1663). His 
reputation for aevcrity was owing to the rigid Puri- 
tanism of his doctrine and discipUnc and to his hitter 
fcchnjf against the turbulent Quakers who disturbed 
the peace of the cotntnunity. The word "dreadful" 
applied to hiiii by Parker iudicates simply the change 
in the standardii of people in regard to morala and 
theology. In his own day and by the judgment of 
hii own contemporaries Norton was not only a popular 
And attractive preacher but one of the great civil lead- 
ers of the Colony. 

Page 106, note U. Mr. Lyman, in editing the first 
JBRUc of Historic Americans, here made note that this 
Btory of Adams* wooing " is differently told by other 
authorities." Parker's is the accepted form though he 
exaggerated the difference in social rank between 
Adams and hi^ bride. If Parson Smith objected to 
Adams as a suitor it was not because of any social dis- 
tinction but because of that "impetuous, impatient" 
temperament that so often got Mr. Adums into trouble. 

Page lOHj note 5. These resolutions are printed 
in the Works of John Adams III., 460. 

Page IJO, note 6. Parker got this relation wrong 
end to. It was Quincy who vtas tJrst asked to defend 
Captain Preston and who agreed to do so if his in- 
timate friend and fellow- pat riot Adams, would stand 
up witli him. For both young lawyers it was an 
heroic thing to do. Quliicy's own father sternly re- 
buked him for defending " those criminals charged 
with the murder of our follow-citizens," Qiiiney was 
tme of the most enlightened of the patriot leaders and 
his untimely death just at the outbreak of the Revo- 
lution was a great blow to the cause into which he liad 
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binisclf with high idealism and ferrent d»* 
Governor Shirlcj- died on March 
See the Note on the Hutchlnaon 



thrown 
votion. 

Page ill, note?. 
S4, 1771. 

Page 113, note 8. 
letUrs on page 4S4. 

Page lliy note 9. Parker died before the natural 
prcJudiccH rising out of the Revolutionary War had 
diaappenrcd. A later and more impartial liistorical 
jiidgiiieiit does not sustain the coiidfiiination of Hutch- 
inson wliich his BuccesBful opponents wrote into AiDcri- 
can history. We now know that he was a high-minded 
gentleman, true to hijt convictions and worthy of 
re*p«ct. His theory of tht relation between Uic 
American Provinces and the British was narrowly 
legal, end Ite wan too thoroughly an arirtocrat 
to sympathize with the patriot moTcment, but 
John Fiskc wa^i right in saying (Essays Historical and 
Literary I., 43) that "never has there been a more 
mciDorabie illustration of the wrong and suffering 
that is apt to be wrought in a period of revolutionary 
excitement than the fad thftt during the autumn of 
177S one of the purest and most high-minded citizen* 
of Massachusetts was regarded by so many other pure 
and high-minded citizens as little better than a 
treitor." *' For intellectual accomplishment* Hutch- 
inson . . . stands in the foremost rank of Ameri- 
can public men. For thorough grasp of finance he 
was the peer of Hamilton and Gallntin. In 1809, 
John Adams who loved him not, said, ' he understood 
the subject of coin and commerce better than any man 
I ever knew in this country.' His mastery of la* was 
equally remarkable, and as a historian his accuracy 
is of the highest order. ... He was nothing, if 
not public-spirited, and his kindness towards persons 
in distress and sorrow knew no bounds." (Fiske I., 49.) 
** Alike for intellectual eminence and for spotless purity 
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of character there have been few Americans more 
thoroughly entitled to our respect than Thomas 
Iliitchinstjn. It is sad indued, llmugh perfectly nat- 
ural, that Kiich a man should have to wait a hundred 
jears before his countrymen could come to consider his 
career dispassionately.'* 

Page liJt, note 10. It is questionable whether 
John AdamR ever seriously " doubted his own ability " 
but it is certain that he " doubted the nation's genius.** 
It was at this lime that lie wrote, " We have not men 
fit for the times. We are deficient in ^niiu!i, iii educa- 
tion, in travel, in fortune, in everything. I feci un- 
utterable anxiety. (Works I., H8.) 

Page ll>i, note II. Testimony to Parker's cnreful- 
ness in preparing this lecture is found in the following 
letter inclosed in the manuscript of the lecture which 
is before the present editor. 

Commonweaiih of Maastu:huaett$, 

Secretary's Office, 
Boston, December 31, 1868. 
Rev. Theodore Parker, 

Dear Sis : I have caused a. careful examination of the 
Records of the Council to be made and it does not ap- 
pear that John Adams ever received any compensation 
for sen-ices an a Justice of the Sup'r Court of Judica- 
ture, towhieh office he was appointed on the 1 1th of Oct. 
1775, and the acceptance of which he signified in a 
letter received by the Council on the 81st of December. 
On the 9th of December, 1776» a warrant was drawn 
in his favor for £1S1. a 13. d 1. ** as a balance of his 
accH for expenses &c^* as a delegate to Congress; and 
on the 4th of Jan. 1777 another was drawn for :£2S6- 
a 6. d 8. " in full satisfaction for services and expenses 
OS A delegate to the Continental Congress for the 
Year 1776.*' 

Very truly yours, 

Ouv£ii Warkkr, Secg. 
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Page 1S6, note J2. ** A personal prejudice, i»- 
properly cnllcd distrust, nn the part of Uamiltoa 
towards Adams, from this time forth led to ftctlons 
which Adams, being hutnun, could not but resent. 
Mutual dislike grew into strong animosity, which ia 
time ripened into bitter vindicti^•encss, The quarrel 
had such vitality that it survived to sutwcquent gcni^ra- 
ilons, so that later liistoriuns in each family have kept 
the warfare immortal. The AHnms writcn rcprcwnt 
Hamilton as clandestine, underhanded, substantially 
dishonorable. Tlie Hamilton writers reprc-sent Mr. 
Adams as an obstinate, wrong-headed old blunderer, 
whom their distinguished progenitor in vain strove to 
keep from working serious mischief. In fact, Hamil- 
ton, though constantly carried by his antipathy be- 
yond the limiU of good judgment, did nothing morally 
reprehensible; Adams, though committing rery pro- 
voking errors as a politician and party leader, never 
went far wrong as a iitatesman and patriot." (Morse** 
John Adams, ilG.) 

Page JS6, note IS. The Essays of Davila 
were written by Adams while in England. Prof. J. S. 
Bassett (The Federalist System, p. 48) calls them 
" a heavy discussion of the principles of goverument. ad- 
vocating a government in which the enlightened classes 
should hai'e the greatest influence." The essays 
aroused nmch hostile criticism and Adams was con- 
dcmnwl oa an " aristocrat " and finally *i a " mon- 
oerat." 

Page 128, note ii. As recorded in Note 12, the New 
England writers whost works were before Parker as he 
wrote this and the accmnpanying lectures were mostly 
of the Adams School. Parker never did justice to 
the genius of Hamilton. A later generation is nble 
to see that Washington's confidence in Hamilton's 
ability was not " misplaced." 

Page 1^9, note J 5. Parker was not correct in 
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tayiog that Washington '* quietly favortd " the ap- 
poiutiueiit of Hamilton to th« second place. He made 
tEiat appoininierit an absolute condition of his own 
acceptance of the first place. 

Page 14.2, note 16. In this letter Washington ei- 
prcsaca a strong hope that '* you will not withhold mer- 
ited promotion from Mr. John (Qaincy) Adams because 
hf is your son ** ; and also says, " I give it oa my de- 
cided opinion that Mr. Adams is the moat valuable pub- 
lic character we have abroad," and so on in the tame 
strain. 

Page 243, noU 17. This allegation is unfortu- 
nately true of Franklin and Hamilton. Parker was 
too ready to believe it to be true of Washington and 
Jefferson, but there is absolutely no reliable evidence 
to support such a suspicion. 

Page ].i4, note IS, The Cunningham letters 
" were written by the Ex-President to one of his rel- 
atives (oon after his return to Quincy, They wer« ' un- 
der the seal of the strictest confidence * and contained 
the most unreserved expression of his sentitnent:) re- 
specting the chief actors and events in the later portion 
of his public life. In other words, they were vehement, 
rancorous, abusive, and unjust, as was perfectly nat- 
ural when it la remembered under what fresh provo- 
cation of real wrongs their writer was smarting at the 
time. His vanity and his rage naturally found free 
expression as he strore in close confidence to tell to a 
friend the story of the unfair treatment of which he 
had been llie victim. Mr. C. F. Adams says that an 
heir of the person to whom these letters were written 
ga,vc thcra to the opponents of John Quincy Adams 
to be used against him when he was a candidate for 
president; and that this ignominious transaction was 
rewarded with a post in the Boston Cuslom-House. It 
was of course a great mistake upon Adams's part that 
he wrote them, and it was a grave misfortune for him 
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that thev were, even though dishonorably and many 
yean afterwards, sent nut before the world. It was 
the last and ncnrly the worst exhibition of that blind 
imprudence which at one time and unotiicr in hi* career 
had cost him so dear." (Morse's John Adani*, 327.) 

Page J50. note W. Francis Adrian Van d«r Kciup 
(1752-1829) was a distinguished Dutch scholar, pa- 
triot and di%'ine who championed the cause of civic and 
religious freedom and was obliged to flee with hia 
family to America in 1788. He was warmlj and hos* 
pitably received by Wttshinglon, and the other leaden 
of American thought and life. He finally settled at 
Barneveld, N. Y., whence lie carried on an active and 
most interesting correspondence with Jefferson, Adams, 
George Clinton and many other friends in America as 
well as with the scholars in Europe who sympathized 
with his misfortune and vahicd his high character and 
great learning. See Francis Adrian Van der Kemp, 
an autobiography, togcl]»er with extracts from his 
correspondence. G. P. Putnam's Sons, New York, 
1903. 

Page 15i, note £0, This allusion is presumably to 
Edward Everett. 

IV 

THOMAS JEFFERSON 

The lecture on Jefferson was never delivered. Par- 
ker's mnnuseript shows that in writing it he had before 
him the existing edition of JcfTcrsunS Works and 
Tucker's and Randall's Lives of Jtfferson. 

Page 169, note J. This allusion is a curious re- 
minder of the fact thai at the time Parker was writing' 
this lecture he was also a participant in the conferences 
that agreed to provide John Brown with arms for his 
proposed attack on Harptrs Ferry. Brown held the 
belief that if the blacks in Virginia could be furnished 
with arms and leaders they would rise and secure their 
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own freedom. It is probably this opinion of Brown^n 
that 13 reflected in, Parker's etattnicnt that in the Revo- 
lutiunary times there were in Virginia 275,000 slaves 
ready to rise and '* side vith an Invader when he should 
appear.'* In fact there waa no more possibility of such 
111) insurrection in 1779 tlifln in 1859 when John BrowTi 
found no response from the slaves he expected to join 
him by thousands as soon as he appeared on Virginia 
soil. 

Page 170, note 2. This quotation Parker took from 
RandaU'B Life of Jefferson, I., 398. In a note Parker 
wrote, " In April, 1784, Mr. Jefferson was Cliairnian 
of a Committee (Mr. Chase of Maryland and Howell 
of Khodi> Island aho were mcmhcrs), and in that ca- 
pacity Huhmitted a plan for the goTernment of the 
entire western region, from the thirty-first degree of 
north latitude to the northern boundary of the United 
Stales (thus including much more than the territory 
northwest of the Ohio River). One of the provisions 
of this important bill was, " that after the year 1800 
there b.liall be neither slavery nor involuntary servitude 
in any of the eaid States ** into which it was provided 
that the territory might be divided, " other than in 
the punishment of crimes whereof the party shall have 
been duly convicted." The question being taken upon 
this proviso, seven States voted for it, and but three 
against: one State was equally divided in its represen- 
tation, and two were absent. And »o it was lost, as 
by the rules at least two-thirds of the thirteen States 
were required to vote for it before it could become a 
law." 

Page t7'2, note 3. It is a curious reading of hiistory 
that declares that Franklin and Madi.son " represented 
the Democracy *' in the making of the Constitution. 
Party lines hud not been drawn. The opponents of 
the Constitution did as a rule afterwards become Anti- 
Federalists but 80 did some of the upholders of the 
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Constitution. M«dUon, who vas second to none Jn 
influence in tlie Convention, was at the time "a mod- 
erate Federalist," (Theodore Roo&eve!t. Life qf 
GouTcmetir MorriB, p. 139.) 

Page ITS, note ^. It wna unnecesiiary for Parker 
to conclude that Hamilton's dominant in^ucnce in na- 
tiDDa] ttffuirH at this time was in an^ measure due to the 
age or inflrmltjr of Wnshtn^on. Hamilton's extraor- 
dinary fp'^ts as a constructive and creative statesman 
gave him an influence which would have been quite «a 
marked had Washin^on been in the prime of life. 

Page 178, note 5. The appointment of the ** Mid- 
night Judges '* was made bj,- Mr. Adama at nine o'clock 
in the evening of March 3, 1801, when his term of of- 
fice was to end at midnight, Jefferson always looked 
upon this act of Mr. Adams's as personally unkind to 
himself. 

Page 178, note 6. Parker here made note of the fol- 
lowing letter to Abbe Amoud, Paris, July 19, 1Y89> 
which he found in Jefferson's Works, HI., 81. 

"We all know that permanent judges acquire an 
esprit de corps; that being known, they Rre liable to be 
tempted by bribery: that thej are mibled by favor, by 
relationship, by a spirit of party, by a devotion to 
legislative or executive power: that it is better to leave 
a cau$« to the decision of cross And pile than to that of 
« judge biased to one side: and that tho decision of 
twelve honest men gives still a better hope of right than 
croaa and pile does. It is in the power, therefore, of 
the juries, if they think permanent judges are under 
any bias whatever, in any cause, to take on themaelves 
to judge the law as well as the fact. They never 
exercise this power, but when they suspect partiality in 
the judges: and by tlie exercise of this power tliey have 
been the finnest bulwarks of English liberty. Were I 
called upon to decide whether the people had best be 
omitted in the legislative or judiciary department I 
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would Bay it is better to leaye them out of the legisla- 
tive." 

Page -18J, note 7. Tlie quotations with which Par- 
leer proved the well-known fact that Jefferson believed 
in nn elective judiciary nrd in rotation in office are all 
taken from Jefferson's Works or from Tucker's Life. 
In order the references are to Works II., 339; I., 81 ; 
VIII., 13; VII., 12 ; Tucker II., 4:16; Works VII., 895 ; 
VII., 236; VII., -iOa. Parker also ciUs Tucker II., 
1 1« ; lUndftU III.. 124, 636 ; Works IV., 661 ; V., 6*9 ; 
VI., 462; VII., 134, 178, 192, 199, 216, 278, 322, 403. 

Page iSi, note 8. Parker here quoted in a note 
the following expressions of Jefferson's views : 

** When I consider that the limits of the United 
States arc precisely fixed by the treaty of 1783, that 
the Con.stitutioii declares itsolf to be made for the 
United States, I cannot help believing the intention was 
not to permit Congress to admit into the Union new 
States which should he formed out of the Territory for 
which, and under whose authority alone, they were 
then acting. I do not believe it was meant they might 
receive Kngland, Ireland, Holland, etc., into it, which 
would be the cose on your construction. When an in- 
strument admits two constructions, ... 1 prefer 
that which is safe and precise. . Our peculiar 

security ia in the possession of a written Constitution." 
(Works IV. 606). Also see his letter to the Secretary 
of State, August 25, 1803. in which he proposes the 
following form of Amendment to the Constitution 
necessary in the case of Louisiana: "Louisiana, as 
ceded by France to the United States, is made a part 
of the United States. Its white inhabitants shall be 
citizens, and stand, as to their rights and obligations, 
on the same footing with other citizens of the United 
States in analogous situations." Works IV., 509. 

August 12, 1803, he wrote to Judge Breckenridge, 
" The Constitution has made no provision for our hold- 
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ing forpi^ territory, still less for incorporating for- 
eign rmfioiis into our UaioD. The Executive, in seiz* 
ing the fuj^itive occurrence which so much udv&nca 
the good of their country, have done an act bevond the 
Constitution." Works IV., 600. 

Page 1D6. note 9. Parker was all too r«ady to t)e- 
iieve niiy tjiles or gossip that illustrated the terrible 
evil, incident, to slavery, timt is hinted at in this charge 
againsit Jefferson. He frequently alluded to this in- 
famy and particiilnrly to the alleged fact that even 
so pure and moral a man as Jeffernon could not riae 
above the habit of his fellow slaveholders. Sonaetimcs 
he mentioned these charges as if he really believed them, 
DOmL-timcs as if he comprehended that they were the 
inventions of political foes aided by the sensational 
press of the time and by the go.ssip of sundry uotrust- 
worthy colored people in and about Charlottes' 
ville. The whole matter is discussed in a Note on 
page 610 of the voUiine of this edition of Parker's 
Works, entitled the American Scholar. 

Page J96, note JO. Tliia is the Ingh praise for so 
astute and keen a politician as JefTerson hut it appears 
to be on the whole jiistly bestowed. It is all the more 
to Jefferson's credit because few politicians have ever 
been so violently and persistently maligned. JcfTcrscin 
was sometimes bitter in the language of his replies as 
when he called the great Judge Marshall *' an un- 
principled and impudent Federal bull-dog,*' but as a 
rule he was tolerant and mngnaninious. 

Page 196, note 11. After he became President, by 
the ^rst national VGS.<;el that carried dcspatcbea to 
France, Jefferson wrote to Paine inviting him to accept 
a free passage to America in the ship. This kindly 
act brought upon him the fierce condemnation of the 
Orthodox Christians to whom Paine was an " infidel and 
blasphemer." 

Page 196, note Jfl. The aJasiei letter was written 
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April S4, 1796 to an old neighbor in Virginia, the Ital- 
ian Mnztei, then in Europf. How it cunic lu hv pub- 
lished DO one knows. It roused grent indignntion 
among the Federsliabc and the admiren of Washing- 
ton. There was nothing to be said and Jeffernon wiflely 
refrained from attempts at cxplanutiun. The letter 
is printed in Morse's .lefTcrson, p. 183. 

I'urkcr found the atory of the letter in Hildreth't 
History of the United States, V., OS, and In Randnirt 
Jeffemon, III., 609. and he added the iiote: 

" Jclfcrson's expression in the Mazzei letter, of 
* Samxons in tlie field and Solomons in council,' must 
have referred to Washington. At the time of publica- 
tion Jefferson wrote Mndison, August S, that he could 
not avow the Mazzei letter ' Without a personal dif- 
ference between General Washington and myself, which 
nothing before the publication of tliis letter has ever 
done. It would embroil me also with all tbosie with 
whom his character is still popular: tliat ia to say, with 
nine-tenths of the people of the United States.' " 

Page 200. note J3. This statement of faith can be 
found in Jefferson's Works IV., 479. 

Page SOI, note 1^. This quotation is from Ran- 
dall's Life of Jefferson III., 561. 

Page SOSy note 15. This anecdote Parker found in 
Randall's JeiTerson III., 346. 



JOHN QL'INCY ADAMS 

John Quincj Adams died in Washington on Fdi- 
ruarj 28. 1848. Ten days afterwards, on Sunday, 
March J>th, Mr. Parker preached at the Mclodeon in 
Boston the discourse here printed. The sermon WM 
written almost at a single sitting though " it had bwn 
years in preparation." The career of the staunch 
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old anti-slavery hero was a theme much to P&rker*i 
)iking and his characterizations arc scorching, vivid 
and just. 

Page ail, note 1. This is one of the carh'cst occa- 
sions of Parker's use of the famous description of dt- 
mocracy lator adopted by Abraliam Lincoln in tht 
Gettysburg Address. The phrase was frequently re- 
peated in Parker's sermons, speeches and prayers, 
though it never assumed the exact and final form given 
to it by Lincoln. Lincoln's indebtedness to Parker has 
been clearly traced. Mr. Hcrndon, Lincoln's law part- 
ner, came to Boston after the Dougliis-LIncoIn de- 
bate and saw Parker and other anti-slavery leaders and 
diHeusscd with them Lincoln's political prosperta. He 
took hark with him to Springfield printed copies of 
some of Parker's sermons and addresses and gave them 
to Lincoln. In one of these pamphlets, in the lecture 
on " The Effect of Slavery on the American People " 
Lincoln marked with a pencil the familiar phrase and 
afterwards embodied it, in liis own giniple and niajei>tic 
formula, in the Gettysburg Address. 

Page Sl.i, note 2. The three northern, single term, 
Presidents were John Adams, John Quinoy Adams, and 
Martin Van Burcn. The five southern, two temi, 
Presidents were Washington, Jefferson, Madison, Mon- 
roe and Jackson. 

Page S^t, note 3. This feeling on Adams's part is 
emphasized in his address at Wa-thington on July 4, 
18S1, to which Parker refers in a note on his manu- 
script. 

Page SSI, note ^. For his authority Parker re- 
ferred in a note to Adams*s speech in tlie House of 
Representatives May 8th-9th, 1840, and adds a com- 
ment which illustrates the extraordinary breadth and 
variety of his reading. " It is a little remarkable," he 
Bays, *' that the false principle of the common law, on 
which Mr. Adama was commenting, as laid down by 
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Blackstone, ia corrected bj a writer, Mr. Pothjcr, who 
rests on the civil law for his authority." 

Page t22. note 5. This "juvenile c»sa_y '• was 
Adama'a answer to I'uinc'H Kights of Man, fir»t printed 
in the OlumbiAn Ccntincl and in 17U3 publiRhed as a 
pamphlet in London. 

Page ^2S, note 6. Th« ** GaR law " was passed in 
3836 to stop the tlood of anli-sUverjf petitions pre- 
sented by Mr. Adams. It was the result of much dis- 
cussion among the southern leaders and was moved in 
tile House by Mr. Atlicrton of New Hampshire. It 
provided that, '* all petitions, memorials, resolutions, 
or papers relating in any way, or to any extent what- 
Boever, to the subject of slavery or the abolition of 
slavery, shall, without being cither printed or referred, 
be laid upon the table, and that no further action what- 
ever shall be liad tliereon." 

This action, says Mr. Rhodes (History of the United 
States I., 70) was for the Southern leaders "the be- 
ginning of the madness that the gods send upon men 
whom tbcy wish to destroy ; for instead of making the 
light on the merits of the question, they shifted the 
ground. They put Adams in a position where his ef- 
forts in the anti-slavery cause were completely over- 
shadowed by his contest for the right of petition.'* 

Pagr S23, note 7, These views are set forth in Mr. 
Adams's oration at Quincy in 1S31. 

Page 2^7. note 8. There amy well be differences of 
opinion about the wisdom of Mr. Adams iu voting 
for the Embargo, but about hia absolute honesty of 
purpose and courage of conviction there can be no 
doubt whatever. The charge that he was influenced in 
his vote by desire fur place cannot be believed. 

Mr. Adatns was never a party man, but precminenlly 
a patriotic citizen of the whole United States. In 
voting for the Embargo he know that he was antagoniz- 
ing all bis friends and neighbors and voting against 
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the interest of the State which Knd sent him to the Sen- 
ate. His biographer is justified in sjiying (Mors«'§ 
John Quincy Adams, p. 64) that "so far from thoe 
acts being a yielding to selfish and calculating tempta- 
tion, they called for grent courage and strength of 
mind. . . . Mr. Adams was not so dull as to un- 
derrate, nor 80 void of good feeling as to be carelew 
of, the storm of obloquy which he had to encounter, not 
only in such shape as is customary in like instances 
of a change of sides in politics, but, in his present cose, 
of a peculiarly painful kind. He was to seem unfaith- 
ful, not only to a party, but to tlie bitti-r feud of a 
father whom he dearly loved and greatly respected; he 
was to be reviled by the neighbors and friends who con- 
stituted his natural social circle in Boston; he was to 
alienate himself from the rich, the cultivated, the io- 
flucntiul gentlemen of his neighborhood, his comrades, 
who would almost universally condemn his conduct. 
Ho vas to lose his position as Senator, and probably to 
deatroy all hopes of further political success so far as 
it depended upon the good will of the people of his own 
State. In this he was at least giving up a certainty in 
exchange for what even his enemies must admit to ha'\'e 
been only an expectation. . . . Mr. Adams's diary 
shows unmistakably that he woj acting rigidly upon 
principle, that he believed himself to be injuring or 
even destroying his political prospects, and that in so 
doing he taxed his mora! courage severely,*' 

Page SS7, note 9. In the original pamphlet edition 
of this sennon Parker gave as references for this view, 
Pickering's letter to Governor Sullivan on the Em- 
bargo, Boston, 1808. John Quincy Adams's Lettw 
to the Hon. H. G. Otis, etc., Boston, 1808. Picker- 
ing's Interesting Correspondence, 1808. Review of the 
Correspondence between the Hon. John Adams and the 
late William Cunningham, etc., 1824, But see, also, 
Mr. Adams'a ** Appendis " to the above letter, pub- 
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lished aixteeri vears arter th« vote on the Embargo. 
Ballimore, 182*, am] Mr. Pickfring'u Bri«f Remarks 
on the Appendix. August, 181^4. 

Pdge ^'Ji7, note 10. Kcference is here mndc to the 
British Ordere in Coundl of November St% 1807. 
They were not ofBciallj^ made known to the American 
Congress till Februurj- 7, 1808. They were, how- 
ever, published in the National Inteltiguneer, on the 
morning on vhich tlic Prtsidtiit's iiiL'ssagc was sciil to 
the Senate, December 18, 1807, but were not men- 
tioned in the message nor in the debate. 

Page £S7, note IJ. Parker was indeed treading on 
difficult ground when he thus defended Mr. Adunis in 
Boston. The wrath of Massaclmsett* when her Sen- 
ator gave his vote fur the Ecnburgo vas deep and lust- 
ing. Forty years of honorable service had not suf- 
ficed to still that indignation. As Parker spnke there 
were sttll many people in Boston who felt and believed 
tliat John Quincy Adams was tlie emhodiment of all 
that is base and treacherous. It was these "awful 
frhadej) " that Parker hesitated to disquiet. 

Page SZ8, note IS. Parker made a note here as 
follows: "I copy this from the first letter of Mr. 
Pickering. Mr. Adams wrote a letter (to H. G. Otis) 
in reply to this of Mr. Pickering, hut said nothing re- 
specting the words charged upon him; but in 1824, in 
an Appendix to that letter, be denies that he expressed 
the ' sentiment ' which Mr. Pickering charged him with. 
But he does not deny the worda tlietiiselves. They rest 
on the uutliority of Mr. Pickering, his colleague in the 
Senate, a strong party man, it is true, perhaps not 
much disposed to conciliation, but a man of most un- 
quefitionable veracitv- The * sentiment ' speaks for it- 
self." 

Page S30, note IS. See AdamaS Remarks in the 
House of Representatives, January 5, 1846. 

Page S30, note J^. This quotation is from the Cor* 
VI— 88 
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respondence between the Hon. John Adams and the late 
William Cunningham, Ksq., Boston, 1823. Letter 
XLIH-.p. 150. 

Page S30, note IS. John Smith, Senator from 
Ohio, was a personal friend of Aaron Burr, and was sut- 
pcctcd of bvtii^ implicated In liis con-spiracy. On No- 
vember 27, 1807, the Senate appointed a committee to 
inventigate his case, of which committee Mr. Adams, to 
his great regret was chairman. After many weeks <^ 
inquiry a report was made favoring Smith** cxpul* 
»ion. The resolution to expel falk-d, however, by one 
vote, Mr. Adams voting for it. Feeling this weight of 
aentiment against him, Mr. Smith shortly afterward 
resigned. Mr. Adams later in life referring to this 
session in his diary wrote, '* I find little to censure in 
what I did, nothing in what I intended." See Memoir 
of John Qiuncy Adams, vol. I., p. 489 and vol. VIII., 

p. lai 

Page SSJ, note 16. This was Uie President's Mes- 
sage of Marx-h 15. 1826. 

.Page S3^, note 17. See Mr. Adams's message, De- 
cember S, 18S8. The exact sum was $1,197,422.18. 

Page SS2i note 18, Parker here made note of his 
references as follows: See Mr, Clay's Letter to Mr. 
A. H. Everett, April 2T, 1825; to Mr. Middleton, 
respecting the Intervention of the Emperor of Russia, 
May 10, and December 26, 189fi; to Mr. Gallatin, 
May 10, and June 19, 1826, and February 24, 
1827. Executive Documents, Second Session of the 
SOth Congress, vol. I. 

Page i^S. note 19. Parker quoted these sentences 
from the Report of Mr. Adams's lecture on the Chinese 
War, in the Boiton Atlas, for December 4 and 5, 1841. 

Page S34, note W. These views are to be found in 
Mr. Adams's Speech on Oregon, delivered on February 
9, 1846. 

Page S35, note SI. Tliia quotation is from Mr. 
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Adams's Addresn on breaking ground for the Chess- 
pmke and Ohio Canal, July 4, 1828. 

Page 24.1, note '22. See his defense of thia in his 
Address to his Constituents at Braintree, September 
17, 1848. 

Page Si5, note S3. Parker here made the follow- 
ing note in the pamphlet edition of the sermon : " In 
a puhlic address, Mr. Adams once quoted the ■well- 
known words of TarituH (Annals VI., 39). Par negotiis 
neqiie supra — applying them to a distinguished man 
latvly deceased. A ladj wrote to inquire whence they 
came. Mr. Adams informed her, and added, they 
could not be adequately translated in less than seven 
words in English. The lady replied that they might 
be well translated in five — "Equal to, not above, duty; 
hut better in three — John Quincy Adania.*' 

Page £61, note Si. This President was Mr. Van 
Buren. 

Page ess, note S5. Parker h*rc made note of the 
following references; "See the Debates of the House 
January SS, and foUowJng, 1837; or Mr. Adams's 
own account of the matter in his Letters to his Constit- 
uentji, etc. (Bostnn, 1837.) See, too, his Series of 
Speeches on the Right of Petition and the Annexation 
of Texas, January 14 and following, 1838. (Printed 
in n pamphlet. Washington, 1838.)" 

Page ^f>7, note S6. At a meeting in Fancuil Hail, 
September 24, 1846, resolutions were adopted express- 
ing the public indignation at " this recent kidnapping 
and abduction of a negro man who had escaped from 
his master at New Orleans and landed in the neighbor- 
hood of Boston, lie was pursued, captured, and 
shipped ofF for New Orleans by the captain of the 
\e»icl in which he had made his escape unknown to 
the captain. But for retaking him the captain had no 
authoritv from the owner of the negro." Memoir of 
John Quincy Adanis, vol. XII., p. 873. Parker, Sum- 





iicr, Pliiltips, C. F. Adums and S. G. Howe were amoof; 
th« speakers at tlus meeting. 



DANIEL WEBSTER 



1^118 discourse was preached at the lllelodcon OQ 
Siindny morning, Octolwr SI, 1852, just a week after 
Mr. Webster's death. The tnemoruhle funeral services 
had been held at Marshflcld on Fndaj; the si^ns of 
public and private mourning were everywhere displayed 
and every pulpit in Boston rung with eulogy. Par- 
ker's sermon voa the one diKCordant note. It was 
printed in the newspapers itnd as a pamphlet and widely 
distributed. Tlie pamphlet contained the following 
Introduction: 



To the Young Sfen of A mcrica. 

Genti-ejiIEn: — I address this discourse to you in 
particular, and by way of iiitruductlon will say a few 
words, 

We are a young nation, three and twenty millions 
strong, rapidly extending in our geographic itpreaH. 
enlarging rapidly in numerical power, and greatcning 
our Riatvriul slrenj^th with a swil'tiiess wliich has do 
example. Suun wc shall spread over the whole conti- 
nent, and number a hundred million men. America 
and England are but parts of the same nation — a 
younger and an older branch of the same Anglo-Saxon 
stem. Our character will affect that of the mother 
country, aS her good and evil still influence us. Con- 
sidering the important place which Uic Anglo-Saxon 
tribe holds in the world at this day — occupying one- 
eighth part of the earth, and controlling one-sixth 
part of its inhabitants — the national character of 
England and America becomes one of the great humnn 
forces which ia to control the world for fiomc ages to 
come 
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In the American character tliere are some coiniii&nd- 
in^ and noble qualities. We have founded some po- 
litical and ecclesiastical institutions which Heem to me 
the [iroudcst achievements of mankind in Church and 
State. But there arc other qualities in the nation's 
character which arc mean and selfish ; we have founded 
other iiintitutiond, or conSniicd nucli aa we inlierited, 
which were the weakness of n former and darker age, 
and are the Ahnntc of thii. 

The question cunies, which qualities shall prevail in 
the cliaractur and in the iiiNtilutiuiiH o{ America — the 
nohle, or tlic mean and sirlJiah.'' SIiilII America govern 
herself by the eternal lavs, as thcj are discerned 
through the conscience of mankind, or hy the transient 
appetite of the hour — the lust for land, for monej, for 
power or fame? That is a question for you to settle; 
mid, as you decide for God or Mammon, so follows 
the weal or woe of millions of men. Our best in- 
stitutions arc an experiment: xhall it fail? If ko, it 
will be through your fault. You have the power to 
make it succeed. We have nothing to fear from any 
foreign foe, much to dread from wrong at home; will 
you suffer that to work our overthrow? 

The two chief forms of American action are business 
and politics — the commercial and the politicnl form. 
The two humbler forms of our activity — the Church 
and the Press, the ecclesiastic and the literary form — 
arc subservient to the others. Hence it becomes ex- 
ceedingly important to study carefully our commercial 
and political action, criticising both by the absolute 
right; for they control the development of the people, 
and determine our character. The commercial and 
political forces of the time culminate in the leading 
politicians, who represent those forces in their per* 
son<i, and direct the energies of the people to evil or to 
good. 

It is for this reason, young men, Uiat I have apoken 
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BO many timet from the pulpit on the greeA political 
questioHB of the d»y, and on lh» great political men; 
for this renson did I preach und now again publish, 
this discourse on onc_of the most eminent Aracricane 
of our day — tliat men may be warned of the evil in 
our biieinesA and our State, and be guided to the eternal 
justiee which is the foundation of the common weal. 
There is a higher law of God. written imperishsbjy on 
the nature of things, and in the nature of man ; and. 
if this nation continually violates that law, then we 
fait to the grouted. 

If there be any truth, any justice, in ray counsel, I 
hope you will be guided thereby; and, in your com- 
merce and politics, will pract.ii>e on the truth wliicli 
Ages confirm, that righteousness exalted a nation, while 
injustice is a reproach to any people." 

The discourse was reprinted many times. Il was in- 
cluded ill Parker's Works and in Miss Cobbc*» Kdition, 
vol. XII., p. 10. The final edition in pamphlet fomi 
carried the following preface, dated, with ominous fi^ 
niticance, March 7, 1853. 

" It in now four montlia since the delivery of this ser- 
mon. A phono^aphic report of it was published tlie 
next morning, and quite extensively circulated in alt 
parts of the country. Since then, I have taken pains 
to examine anew the life and actions of the distin- 
guished man who is the theme of the discoume. I have 
carefully read all the criticisms on my estimate of him, 
which came to hand ; I have diligently read the most 
important sermons and other discourses which treat of 
him, and have conversed anew with persons who tiave 
known Mr. Welister at nil the various period.* of bis 
life. The result is embodied in the following pages. 

" My estimate of Mr. Webster differs from that which 
seems to prevail just now in Church and State; differit 
widely ; diJTers profoundly. I did not suppose tliat 
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in^ judgment upon him would pass unchallenged. I 
have not been nurpmed at the swift condciunfttion 
which many men have pronounrcd upon thin semion • — 
upon the statements therein, and the motives thereto. 
I should be sorry to find that Amerirans valued a great 
man »o little as to have nothing lo aay in defense of 
one so long and so conspicuously before the public. 
The violence and rage directed agAinxt mc is not as- 
tonishing; it is not even new, I am not vain enough 
to fancy that I have never been mistaken in a fact of 
Mr. Webster's history, or in my judgment pronounced 
on any of his actions, words or inotivcs. I can only 
say I have done whttt I could. If I have conunitted 
any errors, I hope they will be pointed out. Fifty 
years hence the character of Mr. Webster and his emi- 
nent contemporaries will be better understood than 
nflw: for wc have not yet ail the evidence on which tlie 
tinal judgment of posterity will rest. Thomas Hutch- 
inson and John Adams arc better known now than at 
the day of their deiith: five and twenty years hence 
they will both be better known than at present.'* 

This sermon h&s a greater fame tlian any of Par- 
ker^s published di^cour9es. As an account of the 
character and carper of Webster it is untnistworthy, 
but it is one of the most remarkable examples of con- 
demnatory eloquence in all literature. Porker did not 
live to see the events which would have led him to alter 
his hanth judgment. His colleagues in the anti- 
slavery battles came to have a very different estimate 
of Webster as the permanent element in his work ap- 
peared and the tumult of angry debate died away. 
Whitticr made noble reparation for " Ichabod " in the 
" Lost Occasion " and the anti-slavery leaders in Con- 
gress who had fought and denounced the compromises 
of 1850 were ready ten years lnt<>r to mnkc much larger 
concessions to the South than Webster had ever fa- 
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vored. Parker himself wrot« to Mr. Hemdon in 185B 
** Daniel Webster stood on higher anti-slavery jn^und 
than Abraham Lincoln now." 

The contemporary estimate of Parker's Hermon wai 
pronounced by Mr. Everett (Works III., 409). 

" Tlie most difficult problem in practical science is 
to construct a lens which will not distort the body it 
reflects— The motivca and conduct, Uie principle* and 
the rharnetors of men buried dwp in the heart arc not 
less likely to be mistaken than the lines and anj^les of 
material bodies. The unchuritablcness of individuals 
and parties will tiometim(<B confound a defect in the 
glass with A blemish in the object. A fly hatched from 
a maggot in our brain creeps into the tube and 
straightway we proclaim that there is a monster in the 
Iieaven* whicli lhrcatcn» to devour tlic «un." 

The modem CJttimnte of Parker's sermon haji been 
Hummed up in the deliberate judgment of one of the 
most iinpartiut of American histuriuns (Rhodc*s Hb- 
topy of the United States, vol. I., pp. 288, 390). 

" The preacher appeared to want the good which 
Webster did interred with his bonen and the evil to live 
after him. The current gossip of Boston and the 
pungent tales of Witsliingtori correspondent* were crys- 
tallized into a senous utterance and given the stamp 
of a Bcholar. Apparently Parker had misgivings 
about his farts, for a few months later we find him 
writing gumncr and Giddings in the endeavor to get 
evidence concerning Webster's recreancy to the anti- 
slavery cause and acceptance of money gifts. A teacher 
(if young men, for it wax to them that this discourse 
was addresKed, should have made sure of his fact* be- 
fore he gave vent to such vituperative and vindictive 

words 

Parker spoke every Sunday to two or three thousand 
people in the Melodcon or the Iklusic Hnll, and exer- 
cised great influence. Hiu sermon on Webster moulded 
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severe. It would, indeed, be deplorable if it presented 
tlie tnic character of the man who bad received bo 
much honor from his countrymen, and it is gratifying 
that fewer men now believe the charges than when the 
sermoR wild delivered; thnt instead of acknowledging 
* its analytical junticc, its fidelity)* it is regarded as 
the rai-iiig of so honest fanatic." 

The finaj judgment upon Webster is not the con- 
temporary view of either friend or foe but such a 
sound conclusion as that of Senator Hoar. 

I" His place In history is that of a public teacher 
guiding the thought and inspiring the oiuoltoiis of his 
countrymen when the issues on vhich hung the fate 
of the republic were being determined. The republic 
ia founded upon ideas. When those ideas Iohc their 
power over the minds and hearts of Iho people, Uic re- 
public will come to an end. It ia the fortune of Daniel 
Webster, as of no oilier man cxeept Jefferson, Uiat the 
groat ideas which lie at the foundation of the republic 
clothe themselves to every man's understanding in his 
language^ and rest for their sanction and vindication 
upon his argument.'* 

It has seemed best to print in these notes certain tes- 
timonies of recent writers whoso point of view is more 
judicial thnn was possible in the stress and conflict of 
JVIr. Parker's day and generation. 

Pag£ 26Sy note 1. These references are preiiuma' 

biy to Kossuth and Afaziiini. 

■ Page 271 ^ note S. The pathos in these allusions is 

' in the fact that Parker was lUniself a childless man. 

It was the greatest disappoiutnient of his life that he 

had no children to call his own. 

Page 877, note 3. The reference Is to tlje Adams 
family, a stock which continues to bear good fruit. 

Page 1S8S, note 4- Ri^'- Stephen Bacbiler arrived 
in Boston June 5, 1632. lie was then 8evcnty-one 
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yetn of age. With him were his fftmily and six other 
persons, and of thcee he cflnetltuted a church in Lynn 
(then Sauj^s). He soon found himself in opposition 
to the dominant authorities of the colony on accouat 
of certain notions about the relation of Church and 
State. His life became " one constant scene of turbu- 
lence, disappointniL-iit and accusation." Forbidden to 
preach in Massachusetts he removed to New Haiup- 
shire, and hocame the founder of the town of Hampton. 
He afterwards lived in Ksctcr and Portsmouth. At 
tho age of eighty-one he married his third wife and 
was fiiifd ten pounds for nut pubhsliing the marriage 
according to law, Soon afterward he returned to Eng- 
land iind U said to have died at Hackney in 1660 in tlic 
one himdredth j'ear of his age. He was a man of un- 
usual physical and intellectual vigor. From tradition 
we gather that he was tall and sinewy, with black hair, 
strong features, and the dark, deep-set eyes so charac- 
tertaiic of Webster. He was a powerful preacher and 
a man obstinate und tenacious in ht» opinions. One 
proof of hi» striking character is the fact that many 
of his descendants attribute their abihties to liim. 
Among his distinguished descendants were John Green- 
leaf Whittier, William Pitt Fessenden, Caleb Cushing. 
and Daniel Webster. 

Page $85f noU 5. Webster had not " a few 
months," but a year at Exeter under the guidance of 
that remarkable teaehcr, Dr. Benjamin Abbot. At the 
com mem oration of Mr. Ahhot'ii fiftieth anniversary r« 
Preceptor of the Academy, he sat between Mr. Web- 
ster and Mr. Everett, both of them bis former pupils. 
Hon. John P. Hale, in his speech said, " If you had 
done nothing else but instruct these two, you might 
■ay, Exegi monumentum a;re perenniiis." 

Page S87. note 6. The statement that young Web- 
ster " scorned his degree " from Dartmouth and *' tore 
his diploma in pieces ** ia unverilinble. No such oc- 
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currenrG is mentionod in any biography of Webster. 
Webster was afterwards devoted to his College and ren- 
dered it unstinted and distlnfpiished service. 

Page S90t note 7. It is but a partial sketch of 
Webster that omits adctgimlc mention of bia remarkii- 
ble talents and extraordinary success as a practlrin^ 
lawjor. Parker w»a not bO much concerned to give an 
accurate account of Webster'a career as to make that 
career serve tlie purpose of an anti-slavery appeal. 
The facts of Webster's life which did not servo tluit 
immediate end were therefore dismiii»cd with sUght 
mention. Parker's method may be rhetorically de- 
fensible. The point he wished to make received its em- 
phasis but at the coat of injustice to Mr. Webster. 
For a good brief account of Webster's legal gifts and 
8cn'icca see Hon. S. M. McCall's Daniel Webster, pp. 
18-44. 

Page £91, note 8. Webster undoubtedly consulted 
hi» friind Judge Story in many difficult cases and es- 
pecially concerning the principles involved in the Ash- 
burton Treaty, hut he reached his own conclusions in 
his own way. No biographer of Judge Story- ever 
claimed that he was the '* Jupller Pluvius " who BUed 
Mr. Webster's mind or that Ite liad more inltuonce with 
Mr. Webster than many anotlicr trusted friend and 
admirer. 

Page S91, ttote 9. It was Mr. Webster's own gen- 
erosity that enabled his critic to make this thrust, for 
Webster, in his Dartmouth College Speech, gave credit 
for all his knowledge and the better part of hia argu- 
ment to his colleagues Jeremiah Mason and Jeremiah 
Smith who had, with Webster, argued the case 
in the New Hampshire Court. Tliis was, however, a 
piece of undue generosity. The triumph of W^lwtcr 
in this case was a triumph of personality. Mason and 
Smith were able and learned lawyers and Webster had 
the benefit of their briefs in addition to his own, but 
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tliy unparallelpd cioquein'e of the advocate vas the dif- 
tvmiining element in tliis celebrated case. 

Page ^90, note 10, Mr, Parker here made a fool- 
note ill the original pamphlet edition of Uiia sermon, 
stating that the " disliuguislivd jurist^* was Judge 
Story. Tlierc is no inoiitiun of any such occurrence 
as that described bj Farker in the two-volume biogra- 
pher of Judge Story by hia son or in any other life 
of Story, though such violent expressions of .party 
feeling certainly did occur, 

/*a^'<f ^'J7t twU 11. The statement that Massurhii- 
BCtts had at this time one thousand block seamen i» un- 
doubtedly an exaggeration. 

Pagg S07, note 13. This quotation is from the 
Columbian Centinel for July 26, 1819. 

Page S99, note IS. Brentwood is a small New 
HaiTip,shire towTi some twenty miles from Portsmouth. 
The Brentwood Convention was a great meeting of 
all " who loved the memory of Waahiiigtoa '* held in 
the Au^st of 1U1S to pruteist against the acts of the 
Government which were destroying the commerce of 
New England, Wcb4cr spoke at the Convention and 
was put on the Committee to frame rcBolutiona expres- 
sive of the Bcnae of the meeting. His report, often 
called the " Rockingham Memoriul," ia practically an 
oration addressed to President Madison, and is the first 
of Webster's important state papers. For an ade- 
quate account of the Brentwood itieeting and Web- 
ster's part in it sec Prof. McAIaster's Daniel Webster* 
pp. 63-67. Parker here made note " I purposely pass 
over other political writing and speech of his," 

Page 300, note Ut. Hon. Tiniotliy Pickering of 
Salem was the leader of the Federalist party in Con- 
gress at tliis time and could always be depended upon 
to cast a straight party vote. 

Page SOO, note 15. See Webster'-s speech in the 
House of Representatives Jan. &, 1816. 
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Page SOO, note 16. See Webster's Hpeech 
Army Bill delivered in the HouHe of Representatives 
Jan. U, 18U. 

Page SOO, note 17. This prophecjr of Webster's 
future greatness is found in the writings of Judge 
Story. 

Page 300, note 18. This quotation la from the New 
Hampshire Patriot of July S47, 181». 

Page SOlf note 19. Parker was careful in repro- 
ducing thcHC venomous lihcla to give in foot-notes in 
the pamphlet edition of tliis sermon the references to 
the files of the New Hampshire Patriot, The quo- 
tations in order are from the issues of August ST* 
1H14, Ort. 4, 1814, Aug. 3, 1814, Aug. 9, 181*, Oct. 
29, 1812, Oct. 13. 1812. and March 30. 1813. quoted 
from the Baltimore Patriot. 

Page 30ii, note SO. This quotation from Henry 
Clay ia taken from his speech delivered in the House 
of Jieprcsentatives on Jan. 8, 1813. 

Page 303, note 21. This quotation is from the 
New Hampshire Patriot for June 7. 18H. 

Page SO'J, note 22. Por his authority for this sUte- 
roent Parker refers to the Farmer** Monthlv Visi- 
tor, vol. XII., p. 198, Manchester, N. H., 1832". Thin 
reference indicates Parker's roidinei^s to take up and 
accept any gossip adverse to Mr. Webster. There is 
apparently no foundation for the story that Webster 
sought the office of Attorney General of New Hamp- 
shire. 

Page 303t note 23. This statement occurs in Web- 
ster's Speech in the House of Representatives, Feb. 29, 
1S16. (National Intelligencer for Murcti 2. 1816.) 
See also Webster's Works, vol. HI., p. 35. 

Page SOSj note g^. Thi? bill passed the House of 
Representative!! on April 26, 1816. Veaa 79; Nays, 
85. See Lodge's Daniel Webster, pp. 66, 67. 

Page 305, note 25. This is quoted from an " Ac* 
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count of ft Mvvting at the State House in BostoD, Dec. 

3, 1819, to coiiiiidcr the Kxt^'iistoii of Slayery by the 
United States." (Boston Daily Advertiser for Dec. 

4, 1819.) 

Page 305, note S6. The paper was published under 
the title, A Memorial to the Confrress of the United 
States, on the Subject of Rcstraininf^ the Increase of 
Slavery in the New States to be admitted into the 
Union, etc, etc., Boston, 1819, p. !fS. 

Page SOS, note S7, " L.M." in Columbian Cen- 
tincl for Dec. 8, 1819. 

Page $06, note S8. Boitton Daily Adverti»er 
for Nov. aO, 1819. 

Page S06, note S9. Boston Daily Advcrtiwr 
for Mar. 16, 18«0. 

Page SOS, note SO. Meetings had l>e«n held in 
Boston, New York, Philadelphia, and other important 
towns, and considerable sums of money raised on b^ 
half of the Greeks. See tint.' Ivtters of John Q. Adanis 
to Mr. Rich and Mr. Luriottis, Dec. 18, 1823 ; ond of 
John Adams, Dec. 29, 1823. Parker notes that Mr. 
Randolph in his npeech in the House of Representa- 
tives, Jan. 20, 1821, tartly asked, *' Why have we neter 
sent an envoy to our sister republic Hayti? '* 

Page 309, note 31. Parker here made a foot-note 
in his manuscript, " Sec the just and beautiful rfr- 
niiirks of Mr. Webster In this speech," Works, vol. 
III., pp. 77, 78, 92 ftnd 93. " O si sic semper! " 

Pcge S09, note 3S. This quotation is from CIny'fl 
S|}eech in the House of Representatives, Apr. 26, 1820. 

Page S09, note S3. Mr. WebBlcr*a speeches on the 
tariff in 1824 and 1828 can be found in his Works, vol, 
III., pp. 94 and 228, and bis subsequent apeeclies 
thereon in 1837 and 1846 in his Works, vol. IV., p. 
304 and vol. V., p. 361, vol. II., p. 130, and 349, Ct 
Bpq. As illustrating hi.i change of view, compare vol. 
III., pp. 118, and 124, with vol. II.. p. 137. Web- 
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ster's reasoDs for the clmngc of opinion can be found 
in vol. v., pp. 186 and 240. " All of these speeches," 
snid Parker, " are mnrlLed hy great ability of state- 
ment.'* 

Mr. Webster's apparent inconeiatency about the 
tarilf is rightly explained by Parktr, While a mem- 
ber of the House of Rcprescntativea, in company with 
almoat all the New England mcmbfrs, he opposed Uie 
policy of artificially promoting manufacturing. Thai 
policy wait howuvcr ndopted. New England deter- 
mined to profit by it. The enterprise, industry and 
thrift formerly expended chiefly in comrncrcc turned 
to manufacturing. When Webster entered the Senate 
the situation had rompletely changed. New England 
wns a munufttcturtng ciTilcr and its n-'prcstntafivcs bad 
naturally hecoinc upholders of the protective tariff 
which tlioy bad formerly opposed. For an adequate 
discussion, sec Lodge's Daniel Webster, pp. 165-171. 

Page 310, note ^4- I" justification of this allusion 
Parker made note, " Compare his speech in Faneuil 
Hall, Sept. 30, 1842, with his Uriff speeches in 1846. 
Works, vol. n., p. 130, with vol. V., p. 161, and vol. 
U., p. 349." 

Page 311, note 35. See Mr. Calhoun's Disquui- 
tion on Government, and his Discourse on the Con- 
stitution and GoTermiient of the United States in his 
Works, vol. 1 (Charleston, 1851): Life and Speeches 
(New York, 1843) No. 3-6. See too, Life and Speeches, 
No. 9, 19, 22. rt should be remembered that Parker 
was himself a " States Rights " man, and theoretically 
more in sympathy wilh the views of Calhoun than with 
those of Webnter. For modern descriptions of the 
Reply to Hayne see McMastcr's Webster, pp. 146- 
181, Lodge's Webster, 172-204, McCall's Webster, 
67-68. 

Page Sll, note 96. Parker here made a foot-note 
in the pamphlet edition of this discourse, " A more 
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thurougli acquaiiituuee with the ohnrHcter and con- 
ilucl of Mr. ('ulhuuii mukirs It duubtful to me tliAt he 
deserves this threefold praise." 

Page S13, note 37. The brig Creole was on a voy- 
Afft from Virjfiiiiu to New Orleans with a load of slaves, 
when the negroes rone, killed one man, and took pos- 
session of the ve.ssel and carried her into the British 
West Indian port of Nassau where assistance was re- 
fused to tlie crew, and where the slaves, save a few held 
for murder, were allowed to go free. This was an act 
of very doubtful legulitj. It touched both England 
and the Southern States in a very sensitive point, and 
it required all Mr. Webster's tact and judgment to 
keep it out of the negotiation of the treaty with Great 
Ilritiiin until the nmin issues had been settled, 

PngeSIO, note .?S. For his fnrts and authorities in 
this discussion Parker in a note, referred to the Treaty 
of Peace, etc., 1783. Public Statutes of tlie United 
States of America ( Boston, 1 816 ) i vol. 8, p. 80. 
Treaty of Ainitv, Conuncrec, and Navigation, etc 
1794, ibid. p. 116. Treaty of Peace and Amity, 1814, 
ibid. p. 218. — Act of Twentieth Congress, stat. 1, 
chap. SO, ibid. vol. t, p. a6«. Act of Twenty-sixth 
Congrcis, stat. 1, chap. 3, ibid. vn!. 5, p. 40S: and 
stat. 8, chap. 2, p. 413. — III. Statement on the part 
of the United States, of tlie Case referred in pursuance 
of the Convention of 29th of Sept.. 1827, between 
the said State* and <ircnt Britain, to his Majesty, the 
King of the Netherlands, for his decision thereon 
(Washington, 1829). North American Boundary, 
A.: Correspondence relating to the Boundary, ct«., 
etc., ( London, 1838 ) ■ North American Boundary, 
part I,: Correspondence relating to the Boundary, etc 
(London, 1840). The Bight of the United States of 
America to the northeastern Boundary claimed by 
them, etc. etc., by Albert Gallatin, etc. (New York, 
1 S-IO. ) Documents of the Senate of Massachusetts, 
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1839, Xo. 45: 1841, No. 9. Dociunenk of th« Houtw 
of Represen tat ires of the Commonwealth of Massachu- 
sclts, 1842, No. 44. — IV'. Congressional Globe, etc. 
(Washington, 1843), vol. XII., and Appendix. See 
also Mr. Webster's Defense of the Treaty; Works, vol. 
v., p. 18. 

Page 316, note 39. Parker here made note as fol- 
lows, " The time has not jet come when the public can 
completely understand this negotiation, and I pass 
over some things which it is not now prudent to re- 
late." It is impossible to discover what Parker meant 
bj this comment. There was nothing flccrct about 
the treaty and Parker was certainly not used to re- 
straining speech because of Homcthing " not now pru- 
dent to relate." The negotiations and Mr. Webster's 
transcendent services in connection with them, are d^ 
scribed in McCalPs Webster, pp. 95-99, Lodge's Web- 
ster, tfl6-256, McMaster's Webster, S63-«75. 

Page Si7, note ^0. Reported in the Columbian 
CcntincI for Dec. 8, 1819, but not contained in the 
edition of Webster's Works, Webster's instructions 
to Everett when editing the Works were " I wish to per* 
petitate no feuds. ... I should prefer not to 
leave a word that would give unnecessary pain to anj 
honest man however opposed to me." 

Page 317^ note ^1. Memorial to Congress, also 
omitted in the Works, 

Page S2U noU 4^. The quotations of Webster** 
anti-slavery views were taken by Parker from Web- 
ster's Works, vol. 1, p. 45, vol. 3. p. 279, also p. 869, 
vol. 1. p. 866, 367, vol. 1. p. 270, vol. S, p, 93, vol. 
£, p. 662. 

This quotation is from the Congressional Globe, 
Mar. 1847, p. 656. 

Page 3S1, note .{3. This is a sentence from Web- 
ster's address at the Convention at Springfield, Sept. 
10, 1847, reported in Boston Daily Advertiser. 
VI— 26 
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Page 327, nott 44- The Bpcechcs referred to hat 
not, when I'arkcr wrote, all been coUeeted in ihL- Works. 
He read Ihem in & collection of Wei>slcr's Speeches 
at Buffalo, Syracuse, and Albany, Mav, 185L. 

Page S29y note 4 J. This is from the Speech at the 
Revere House, April 29, 1850. 

Page S^9, note ^6. Speech at Fancuil HaU, Sept. 
23, 1846, reported in the Daily Advertiser, Sept. 

a-t. 

Page 329^ note 47. Speech at New York, May lie, 
1851, printed in Boston AtUs of Mny 14. 

Page 330f note 4^. Tliis reference is to Lord 
Strafford. 

Page 333, note J/O. The events of 1861 proved that 
Webster and not Parker was correct in his estimate of 
the reality of the Southern threats of secession. Par- 
ker heh'eved that the utterances of the Smitbern leaders 
were mere '* bluster " and that " there was not a cat's- 
paw in the sky." Webster was in much closer contact 
with Southern opinion and realized that the danger of 
disunion wa« imminent, that the Southerners meant 
what they said and tliat the maintenance of the Union 
was the only thing to be thought of at such a crisis. 
Webster's defenders have always held that in 1850 the 
choice wail simply between secession and compromise, 
and that the Compromise Acts, while they did not pre- 
vent ultimate sccesKJon, delayed it for ton years and 
enabled the Free Stftli-s to gather the strength of pur- 
pose and unity of sentiiiieat that enubk-d them to carry 
the Civil Wnr to a Buecessful issue. It is not impossi- 
ble to believe that had Webnter " on the 7th of March 
shown any less anxiety for the Union, had that great 
centripetal force become centrifugal or weakened in 
the attraction which it exerted to hold the States in 
their orbits, who shall say that our magnificent and nov 
united domain might not he covered by two hostile 
flagfl, one of which would float over a republic founded 
upon slavery." (McCall's Webster, S. ) 
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Web8t«r*s conviction of the supreme necessity of 
snviiig tlic Union tvas bound up with his other con- 
viction that thereby hunuin freedom would in tlie end 
best be worked out ; nnd though he may have been 
mistaken rs to the mennn by which human freedom 
WHS to be advanced* yet in the end his vrards utiJ his 
work became tlic druiiibent of the nation. " BecAui^e 
he spoke the sentences wliich. far above all others, be- 

' came the watchwords of the North in tlua struggle for 
national integrity, his fame is high and sure in the 
story of America, not only as her greatest master of 
AD eloquence which lighted up the deepest truths in 
her Constitution, but as the one of her sons whose 
powerful statement of thin nation's faith did most in 
time of peril to insure the nation's life." (Hap- 
good*s Daniel Webster, 114.) 

Page SSS, note 50, The statement tliat Wcbstcr'a 
Seventh of March Speech was dictated by his de«ire 
for the presidency cnnuot be proved or disproved. 
Men's motives are so complex that in such a case it is 
impossible to reach a clear and correct analysis. The 
inference that a dcjiire for the presidency is a l>Bsr and 

uKliish motive should not however pass unchallenged. 

'It will be an unliappy day for Amtrica when the lead- 
ing statesmi-n of any period or party cannot and do 
not look to the presidency as a legitimate ambition nnd 
OS the crown of a serviceable and honorable political 
career. The following quotations from two recent bi- 
ographers of Webster state the facts accurately and 
imparliatly. 

** There have been many theories a.s to the motives 
which led Jlr. Webster to make the 7th of March 
speech. In the heat of contemporary strife liis ene- 
mies set it down as a mere bid to secure Southern sup- 
port for the presidency, but this is a harsh and narrow 
view. The longing for the presidency undoubtedly 
had A weakening effect upon him in the winter of 
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1850, uad luid some Influence upon the spcfcfa of the 
7th of Alarc}i. But it i» unju»t to say that it did 
more. It certain)^ was far romoviMJ from Ix-ing a 
controDiiig motive. His friends, on tiic otlier huiid, 
declared that he wae goverucd solely by the higli<~-3t 
and most disinterojiteicl patriotism, by the trucut wis- 
dom. This explanation, like that of his foes, fiiils 
by going too far and being too simple. His moti\*eit 
ULTy mixed. His chief desire was to preserve and 
miiiiittiln the Union." (Lod^f's Webster, 330.) 

'* It wft.f said, and has been so often repeated that it 
a accepted in Home quarters as an article of political 
faith, thfl.t Webster made his speech as a bid for the 
presidency. But on tliat point it la pertinent to re- 
member that lie threw away his fairest cluince for the 
presidency by putrioticully ivfusing, at tlic dictates of 
his own party in hU own State und of its leaders in the 
country, to retire from Tyler's cabinet until our dif- 
ferences with Great Britain should be composed; that 
he had many times resij^iipd or refused to accept im- 
portant public office; that the ^reat ponition of Sena- 
tor from Alassaehiisetts had more than once to be forced 
upon him, und that, before the 71h of March at least. 
he had fully lived up to liia own impressive declaration 
that solicitation.1 for high public office were ' incon- 
sistent with personal dignity and derogatory to the 
character of the institutions of the country.' Solici- 
tude for the Union was no new thing with him, that 
an ignoble motive should be ascribed. But it was not 
the first time, as it doubtless will not be the last, when 
those having in view the accomplishment of some f^eat 
public obj cct, to the exclusion of everything else, have 
imputed evil motives to those who have not sanctioned 
their particular coune of procedure.** (McCall's 
Webster, 104.) 

Page SS^, note 61. This quotation is from Web- 
ster's speech in tlie Massachusetts Convention, Dec 
fi, 18S0. 
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Page 336t note 6S. These quotations art takea 
from Webster's speeches at Syracuse and CnpoD 
Springs. 

Page 343, note 53. The discrepancies in Parker's 
description of Webster's physical condition in the 
monthn that followed the speech of the 7th of March 
nf^ain reveal the faet that tliis discourse is not to be 
taken as an impartial studv of a great man's character 
and career. Parker was not afraid of inconsistency, if 
by it he could emphasize a point in his attack. Now 
Webster is described as " the sick old man " with 
" feeble limbs and trembling voice," and again, re- 
ferring to the same period, he ii described as " Hercu- 
lean " and wearing " the visage of a lyraot." He be- 
come* by turns " Rhnttcred by sickness " and the titanic 
upholder of all the diabolic institutions of the times. 
The dejicription changes, that is, according as the ac- 
cuser proposL'x to denounec Welistcr as an oppressor 
or as a sycophant. 

Page S^, note 54^ Kcported in ttic Columbian 
Centinel, Mar. 11, 1820. 

Page Si7, note 65. " I am told," wrote Parker in 
a foot-note. " that there was eome technical reuHuii why 
that court continued its se«sion. I know nothing of 
the notice: hut I believe it was the fact that the only 
court in the United States which did not adjourn at the 
intonigciice of the deatti of Mr. Webster, was tlie 
court which was seeking to punish a man for rescuing 
Shadraeh from the fiery furnace prepared for him." 

Page 361, note 56. Starr King said of Wcbcter's 
religion, " Mr. Webster was not the partisan of any 
intrieatc and narrow theological theories. The broad, 
plain, primary truths of religion were sufficient for his 
reverence and his conscience. I have heard it said 
that he disliked the word * Christianity ' and pre- 
ferred the simple pliraw, ' The Religion of Jesus.* 
The spirit of penitence, faith wnd love, and a revcren- 
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fial f^ratitudc for the mission of Christ as the channel 
of redeeming truth and life to the world -^ these were 
the outlinea of hie Iheologj : these were the defioitions 
of Christian chamctcr which satiitficd his mind. The 
report which a friend has made of hi.i last hour as- 
fiurcs the world that there was nothing in his utterances 
of fuiUi and hope of a technical character. No ex- 
pression escaped him which would mark him a« of thia 
or that theology, or of any church, aavc the universal 
Church of Christ." (Sermon preached Oct. 31, 
1858.) 

Page S6S, note 57. The statement that Webster 
** had little courage ** and " quailed " before the 
Southern leaders fails to convince those who remember 
the R«ply to Hnyne, the encounter with Calhoun, and 
all the years of strenuous Parliamentary controversy 
wherein Webster contended dauntlessly aj^ainst the 
threats and violence of the majority. Webster had 
the courage of his convictions not only in the face 
of his political opponents, hut also under the attacks 
of misunderstanding friends. Parker conveniently 
failed to rememher how in I8i2 the popular clamor 
in his own party and hia own State would linve forced 
Webster from the Cahinet and how he faced hia angry 
constituents in Fancuil Hall and again at the Whig 
Convention. Hie words were not those of a coward 
or a truckler, but of a statesman conscious of right 
motives and of his own integrity. 

"I am," he said, "a little hard to coax: but as to 
being driven, that is out of the question. I ehoHe to 
trust my own judgment, and thinking I was at a post 
where I was in the service of my country and could 
do it good, I stayed there. . . No man feels 

more highly the advantage of the advice of friends than 
I do: hut on a question so delicate and important as 
this I like to choose myaclf the friends who are to give 
me advice: and upon this subject, gentlemen, I slutlt 
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^vc you as enlightened ax I found you. I give no 
pledge: I make no intimation one way or tlic otiicr; 
and I will be as free, when tliis day closes, to act as 
duty calls, as I was at its dawn." 

Page S53, note 68. John Fiske wrote (Essays his- 
torical and literary, vol. I., p. 406.) 

" Mr. Webster was accused of isacrificing his convic- 
tions and truckling to the South, in order to obtain 
Southern support for the presidency. But a compre- 
hensive 3un-ey of his political career renders such an 
interpretation highly improbable. His conduct in re- 
maining in Mr. Tyler*s cabinet was one of the capital 
instances of moral courage to be found In American 
history ; and his habitual independence of party was 
not the sort of thing that is wont to characterize timid 
seekers after the presidency. That Mr. Webster 
strongly wished to be President is not to be denied ; 
but his mental attitude was the proud one that rather 
claimed it as a right than asked it aa a favor. It was 
like the feeling of the soldier whose unexampled services 
have earned the right to assume the weightiest respon- 
sibility in the widest field of action. I do not believe 
that Mr. Webster ev«r sacrificed his convictions to sel- 
fieh or unworthy motives. That he now and then sacri- 
ficed certain convictions to certain other convictions, 
when he felt himself driven to such hitter alternative, 
I would freely admit; but that is a very different thing. 
In 1850 he Buhordinated his feelings about slavery, 
juflt as in 1828 he had subordinated his views on the 
tariff, to the paramount necessity of saving the Union.'* 
Page 3o5, note 59. " It is sometimes said of Web- ' 
ater tliat as a stutcsmun he was not creative and that 
DO conspicuous legi^ktivc acta arc identified with his 
name; tliat he was the unrivaled advocate of policies, 
but not their originator. It must be remembered that 
during the nio*t of his congressional career his party 
was in a niinarity and he had only a limited opportu- 
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nity to fashion politiotl legislation. He did not, it. U 
true, pass snj considerable portion of liis time in draw- 
ing bills, embodyinff more or less fanciful theories nf 
government. But he displayed in a prominent degree 
the qualities of etatcsmanship most loudly called for 
by Mm time. He wus highly successful in adnpting to 
the needs of a nation the provisions of a written consti- 
tution, by applying to its construction the aoundest 
principles of govprnment. 

His profound sympathy with the genius of our sys- 
tem, and his true political sense enabled him to display 
the most difBcult art of statesmanship, the practical ap- 
plication of theory to the government of u nation." 
(McCairs Webster, 81, 83.) 

Page 365, note 60. " It is impossible for an Ameri- 
can to read the diplomatic correspondence of Webster 
vhile Secretary of State and not feel a neir pride in his 
country. The absolute absence of anything petty or 
meretricious, Uic simple dignity and the conscious 
power, cause one to feel that it ennobled the nation to 
have such a defender. It may be said, too, that the 
manner in wMch he conducted the Slate Department 
proved that he possessed the highest qualities of execu- 
tive statesmanship." (McCall's Webster, 98.) 

Page 356, note 61. It is almost incredible that 
Parker should have carried his invective to the ex- 
treme of this accusation of neglect of duty in a dying 
man. Webster had been stricken with mortal disease 
and had but a fev weeks to live when this omission to 
transmit a communication to the Senate is said to have 
occurred. Within a few minutes in this very discourse 
Parker was to describe Webster three months before 
this date as, *' tlie sick old man, you rcmeiober the feeble 
look, and the sad face and trembling voice.** 

Vage 3GS. note 62. The statement that Webster 
" never had a wide and original influence in the politics 
of the nation " is one that Parker could not have 
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written after the great events of 1861. Mr. Chad- 
wick, pMrlcirr's lutcst biu^mplKT, ju.'^tlj siiys that 
" Parkvr, living theoretically a ntntcs-right man, could 
not appreciate the value of Webster's great speeches 
in the ihirticA against Hayne and Calhoun on the na- 
ture of the Union as an indii^solubEe bond. There canie 
a lime before Parlicr had been one year dead when those 
spvcclica were us a. great sea-wall, against which the doc- 
trine of secession brolie in hopcIcKS roge." (Chad- 
wick's Theodore Parker, Note p. 260.) 

This judgment is affirmed hy all the historians of 
the period. The principles of which Welwter was the 
foremost cliampion were thone which inspircfi Abraham 
Lincoln and his fellow -workers. It was the sentiment 
of Union that handed together the unnies of the North. 
It was by the triumph of tliat senlinicnl and not by the 
disruptive schemes of the Abolitionisti, that tlie na- 
tional government was upheld and the slaves secured 
their freedom. Webster was a creative and pcnna- 
ncnt influence in national affairs because he was '* the 
preeminent champion and exponent of nationality. He 
said once, 'there are no AUcghcnics in my poUtics,' 
and he spoke the exact truth. . , He did not in- 

vent tlic Union, or discover the doctrine of nationality, 
but he found tlic great fact and the great principle 
ready to hi» hand, and he lifted them up, and preached 
the goHpel of nationahty throughout the length and 
breadth of the land. In his fidelity to this cause he 
never wavered nor faltered. From the first burst of 
boyish oratory to the sleepless nights at Manditicldi 
when, waiting for death, he looked through the win- 
dow at the light which showed him the national flag 
fluttering fruin its staff, his first thought was of a 
united country. To his large noturc the Union ap- 
pealed powerfully by the mere sense of magnitude 
which it conveyed. The Tjeion of future empire, the 
dream of the destiny of an unbroken union touched 
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and kindled his imagination. He could Imrdlj speaV 
in public without an allusion to the gruadeur oi Amirr- 
ican nationality, and a fervent appeal to keep it sacrod 
and intact. For fifty years, with reiteration ever more 
frequent, sometimes with rich elaboration, soinetinici 
with brief and simple allueiun, he poured this message 
into the cars of a listening people. Ilia word;) passed 
into text-hoofc«, and became the first declamations of 
school-boys. They were in every one's mouth. They 
sank into the hearts of the people, and became uncon- 
sciously a part of their life and daily thoughts. When 
the hour came, it was love for the Union and the senti- 
ment of nationality which nerved the arm of the North, 
and sustained her courage. That love had been fos- 
tered, niid tliftt i^oiiiiment 1iad been strvitf^henvd and 
vivified by the life and word« of Webster.** (Lodge's 
Webster, p. 361.) 

Page 363, note 63. See Webster's letter to the 
Union Committee, Works, vol. VI., p. 578. 

Page 363, note 6^. This bill is printed in Web- 
ster's Works, vol. v.. p. 373. 

Page S6S, note 65. Sec Works, rol. V., p. 95*. 

Page 367. note GG. This quotation from Lord 
Brougham's speech in the House of Commons, July 
13, 1830. 

Page 369, noU 67. The truth aeeras io be that in- 
stead of soliciting the Scnatorship and working to ob- 
tain it, Webatcr was rehictant to accept it. " It is 
true," wrote Mr. McCaU (Webster, p. 116), "that 
his friends contributed considerable sums of RMney to 
his support, and he was severely criticised for accepting 
such assistance. Burke received from his friencb gifts, 
or loans that were never repaid, to an enormous an>ount 
for those days. Fox's friends gave him an annuity of 
fifteen thousand dollars. I do not know thai it has oc- 
curred to any one to accuse cither of them of impro- 
priety. Can it be doubted that Webster's friends were 
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as much attaclic<l to tiJm, or tbat they gave from pure 
pvrsoiiul lo^-ulty iiiinglcd with a patriotic (lc»ire to 
maintnin in the service of their eoiintrj talents aa 
splendid as ever Fox or Burlte possessed, and that were 
even more successfully employed? It is to be regretted 
from tlie abwic to which his cxftiiiplo iiiny give rise that 
he found it necessary to receive this aid. The danger 
is that a far lesacr man tliun Webster in a high pub- 
lic place might receive a more calculating homage. 
However, each cane muttt be judgc<l cm its own merits. 
It is very true that he was not a bookkeeper. But if 
accounts had been carefully kept, it may be doubted 
vhethcr even from tlic money standpoint he did not 
give more than he received. Instead nf neglecting his 
profession and eking out his expenses by the aid of hii 
friendfi, he might have remained out of the public scrr- 
ice and enjoyed the most lucrative practice at the 
American bar." 

It is A curioud illustration of the fallibiUty of human 
judgment to compare with the scathing invective of 
Parker the eulogies of Webster delivered by contempo- 
raries equally high-minded and as determined to be 
just and truthful. The orations of Kdwerd Everett, 
Rufus C'lioale, George S. Hilliard and Chief Justice 
Parker are only a few examples of the enormous number 
of printed eulogies that crowd the library catalogues. 
These glow with ardent tribute and proud affection, 
while at the same time Parker is finding Webster guilty 
of all the sins that flesh is heir to. It is conducive at 
least to a. suspended judgment to read 6rst Parker's 
vehement denunciation and then to hear the pure and 
stately Everett, who knew Webster privately as well as 
publicly, say of him : 

** I saw him at all seasons and on all occasions, in 
the flush of public triumph, in the intimacy of the fire- 
side, in the most unreserved Interchange of persona] 
confidence : in health and in sickne&s, in sorrow and id 
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joy. when csHj honors Kogan to wrcntlie hU broi 
aiid in after life through mo^t of tlie important sceneii 
of his public career. I safe him on occasioDs that show 
the manly strength, and, what in better, the manly 
weakness, of the human heart: and I declare thia daj* 
in the presence of Heaven and of men, that I never 
heard from liitn the expn^ssitin of a wish unbecoming a 
good citizen and a patriot — the utterance of a word 
unworthy a gentleman and a Christian: that I never 
knew a more generous npirit, a safer adviser, a wanner 
fiiend." (Everett, OratiooB and Speeches. IV', £89.) 
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